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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 



Four centuries have passed away since the Crescent 
re[daced the Cross on the dome of Saint Sophia, and the 
empire of Constantine (aiimbled before the might of 
Othman ; four centiuies of ever increasing intellect, 
civilization and prosperity. Nations, then semi-barbaric, 
have not only emerged from the darkness of the middle 
ages into the full light of the great epoch in which we 
now live, but their population, as it were culminating 
from the very acm^ of civilization, have borne their 
talent, industry, and energy, to the most distant regions 
of the habitable globe. The wilderness has been culti- 
vated, and the desert peopled ; cities have been founded, 
and raOroads laid down in what were, at the period of 
the Ottoman conquest, the undisturbed solitudes of pri- 
maeval nature ; and nations, great and powerful, have 
sprung into existence in quarters of the globe then undis- 
covered. Yet when the traveUer, fresh from the busy 
scenes of active life, industry, and usefulness, visits the 
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2 PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

land of the Crescent, expecting to meet with similar 
evidences of progress and improvement, and seeing none, 
exclaims : Where arc the monuments of the power and 
the energj' of the mighty people who laid the Christian 
empire of the East in the dust ? Where arc the proofs 
that they have for four centuries held dominion over 
one of the most beautiful and fertile countries in our 
hemisphere ? Where ! — the undrained marsh, the sand- 
choked river, the grass-grown market-pkce, the deserted 
field, the crumbling fortress, the broken arch ; these 
re-echo. Where ! Stagnation, death-like stagnation, has 
ever characterized the rule of the race of Othman. 

Crushed and degraded below the level of humanity, 
generation after generation of the unhappy Christians of 
these provinces of European Turkey have passed away 
like the leaves of the forest, without leaving a vestige 
behind to tell that they existed. Unheeded and uncared 
for by those nations of Europe, who were employing 
every energy to reclaim from his savage state the 
swarthy son of distant India and Afriai, and make him 
a participator in the blessings of cinlization and ro^'ealed 
religion, forgetful of the shame and reproach that lay at 
their very threshold ; forgetfiil that while the life-blood 
of Europe quickened the extremities of the universe, a 
portion of her very self remjiiiu»d torpid and corpse- 
like. 

The (lawn of a l)ri}rht(jr day has, however, at length 
arisen on the nijrht of Turkish misrule ; a touch of the 
IVonuthran tire of {\\v Spirit of the Ajre has kindltxi the 
hetirisof this nejrji^.ted and uncjired-for jXMipli* ; awaken- 
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ing, as it were, from a trance to a consciousness of their 
own power, to an appreciation of that lofty destiny, from 
which they have been for centuries excluded ; wherever 
we wander in these provinces, whether on the summit 
of the highest mountain, or the secluded valley, on the 
banks of the Danube, or the shores of the sea, we per- 
ceive indications of a movement — evidences of a deter- 
mination in the people to emancipate themselves from 
the degrading bondage in which they are held by their 
Mahometan rulers. 

What a vital question is then the future destiny of 
these people for the other countries of Europe ; here we 
have, so to speak, the molten ore of which nations are 
cast in fusion at our very door. Let the statesmen of 
civilized Europe look to it, and may some skilful hand 
be found in the hour of emergency to make a way fo 
the seething mass to flow in its predestined mould of a 
great and powerful community, else they may repent, 
when too late, if they allow it to burst its barrier, and 
volcano-like spread ruin and desolation around. 

Such is the country and the people we have en- 
deavoured to portray to the reader: in doing so we 
have divested ourselves of prejudice in every statement 
we have made ; for however much we might sympathize 
for those who suffer, we have invented nothing, per- 
verted nothing, exaggerated nothing. 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 



Haring already made an extensive tour in Asiatic 
and European Turkey, and given a description of our 
tour in a previous work, we were no strangers either to 
the country, the language, or the manners of the 
people ; but since the progress of t;vents has brought 
these countries of Eastern Europe into prominent 
Dotice, and knowing the anomalous position of the 
inhabitants, with reference to their rulers, towards 
whom they entertain no sympathy of race, nor for tha 
most part of religion, we were again induced in 1847 
and 1850 to become a Nomade, and visit those districts 
we had neglected during a former tour, and more care- 
ftilly study the political bias of a pi-ople destined, ere 
long, to play an important part in the political drama of 
the world. 

In our pictures of European Turkey and those pro- 
vinces of Austria on the Lower Danube, composed of 
so many nationalities, and so little known to the civilized 
communities of Western Eun>pe, our aim has been to 
describe the customs and manners of the people, their 
moral, political, and social condition ; to which we have 
added occasional sketches of their ancient and contem- 
porary history, present state of cirihzation, and future 
prospects. We have also alluded to the varied prodmv 
tions of thf soil and its cipabilities ; the state of 
Bgriculture, commerce, and industry, and shown the 
numeruuB advantages these fine provinces possess in 
their mountains and defilos, fertilo valleys and plains, 
encircling scan and navigable rivers, when considered in 
a commercial and politicij point of view. 
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In a country so depopulated, so frequently the theatre 

of insurrection, and where the executive is weak, it 

may be as well to mention that a tour in European 

Turkey is not without danger. In the mountains, the 

traveller must be on the look-out for those daring 

children of the mist — the Haiducs and Ouskoks ; he 

1 to fear the hostility of some rebel band of non- 

[ wforming Mahometans in Bosnia and Albania. Agjun, 

I in the wild districts, he may have to depend upon his 

I gun for a supper, and to submit with all laudable re- 

I agnation to stretch his wciuy limbs on the bosom of 

mother earth. For although there are Hans and 

' Karaouls as resting places, they are so few and far 

between, that we may ride a long summer's day without 

I finding one, and then they are always so dirty and 

I miserable, that the traveller would do well, if the 

t weather permits, to bivouac in the open air, as the 

i is one of the most healthy and deUghttiil in the 

lirorld. 

The want of any direct communication between the 
( various provinces by means of roads, is the first diffi- 
I culty with which the traveller has to contend ; a horse- 
path is the only substitute, everywhere in the mountains 
execrable. It is true, we occasionally meet with some- 
thing resembling a paved road, about two feet in width, 
pof great antiquity, no doubt originally constructed for 
"ttie use of the pack-horse, that being the only means of 
transporting merchandise ; consequently, the traveller 
must depend for his conveyance on his skill ;is an 
-.equestrian, and truly a ride across the mountains of 
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European Turkey may be deemed a neck-breaking 
exploit. At one time, we are compelled to follow the 
windings of the bed of a dried-up torrent, at another to 
ascend the dizzy height of a yawning abyss, or dive into 
the depths of a gloomy defile, where a false step would 
be sufficient to plunge horse and rider into eternity. 
Then the mountainous character of the country renders 
the dimatc so variable, that by a few hours' ride we 
exchange the balmy breezes of the sunny south, for the 
piercing blasts of the wintry north. 

The annoyances of the traveller, who may select these 
provinces of European Turkey as the theatre of his re- 
searches, are not yet enumerated, and one of the greatest 
is unquestionably the difficulty of holding converse with 
the inhabitants, composed as they are of so manv 
nationalities, each speaking a diffi;rent language, or some 
distinct idiom of its own. In the sea-ports of Albania, 
and Roumelia, the Italian language will be found useful, 
and German and Spanish, if the tr.ivcller comes in 
contact with a Jew ; but once in the interior, aU con- 
verse ceases, unless he is acquainted with some dialect 
of the Slavonian. 

Notwithstanding our catiJogue of perils and annoy- 
ana«, the traveller who possesses a good constitution, a 
little prudence, and the power of assuming a certain 
bold bearing, mingling the forliter in re with the 
suaviter in modo^ will not only improve his g(*neral 
health, but find many attractions in this sort of nomadic* 
Mi\ He cannot, it is tnu\ expect any great variety in 
the companions of his everyday lifr. hut wliru he dues 
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meet with his fellow-inen, and fearlessly reposes his 
safety in their good faith, he is certain to be treated 
with kindness and hospitality. He must, however, 
throw aside all reserve, abandon all the exclusive pre- 
judices and distinctions of civilized life, for among these 
democrats of the moimtain, and the secluded valley, 
every man is equal, whether Frank traveller, pandour, 
or Kiraidji, swine-herd or agriculturist, merchant or 
caravan driver. If you sit down to enjoy the noon-day 
meal, it is more than probable that the Haiduc or the 
Ouskok, the shepherd or the Kiraidji, will sit down by 
your side, and exclaiming : " Fala bogu dobro !" or 
" Dobro jutro gospodin !" help himself to your dinner, 
as unceremoniously as if you had invited him. 

It must be understood that these observations apply 
solely to the Christian population of European Turkey, 
and more particularly to the Slavonian race of whatever 
nationality ; the Mahometan, whether European or 
Asiatic, is still exclusive — still regards a Giaour with 
contempt ; when he meets, however, with a Frank who 
speaks his language, and possesses some quality that 
recommends him to his notice, he allows his icy reserve 
to thaw into civility, and fully equals the Christian in 
rendering all the services to a stranger which genuine 
hospitality can dictate. In order, however, to acquire 
the confidence and good-will of both, the traveller must 
not assume the Turkish costume, for this is not the 
home of the Osmanli, he is merely encamped in the land 
of the Christian; consequently he must look for his 
best friends among the Rayahs, and his (character of 
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Frank is the surest passport to their esteem and regard. 
Above all, we would recommend the tourist in European 
Turkey to travel without ostentation, and in choosing 
his weapons, not to select those that are brilliantly 
mounted and valuable ; a simple carbine, pistols, 
poniard, and sabre, will not excite attention, since they 
are the appendage of every man whose rank or profession 
may entitle him to use them in his defence. 
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Arrival in Servia — Belgrade — First impresaions — Paasporta — 
Han — Sketches of the town — Public promenade — Costume of 
the inhabitants — Visit to the Pacha of Belgrade — An awkward 
retreat — Preparations for a tour in the Land of the Crescent. 

A TINY bark, manDed by a party of stout Amouts, 
lay waiting in the little port of Semlin, ready to waft 
us across the broad and rapid Danube. Here then 
behold us, on the verge of civilization, prepared to 
exchange its comforts and restraints, its formalities 
and refinements, its false cravings and high intellec- 
tuality, for the hardships, freedom and romance of 
Eastern travel; and we felt, as we stood for the last 
time on its northern shore, that the mighty stream now 
rolling at our feet, forms the line of separation between 
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active, noisy, toiling, and ever-progressing Europe, adiff 
the calm silence and mystery of the unchanged and 
unclianging Land of the Crescent- 
Belgrade, with its domes and minarets — the Turkish 
flag waving from the fortress — lay before us. How 
many scenes of deadly strife do not its crumbling bat- 
tlements recal to the memory of the traveller ! Here 
it was that the proud hoiits of Othman so often engaged 
the chivalry of Christendom; and here the fierj' Hun 
and furious Turk, excited by religious fanaticism, fought 
with the dete-rmination of men resolved to conquer or 
die ; and here we read, in the battered walls and yawn- 
ing breach, a record of the prowess of the undaunted 
Savoyard, Prince Eugene. 

The melting of the snow on the mountains, and the 
continued deluge of rain for several weeks, had swollen 
the Danube and the Save to a height far above their 
usual level, and tiiey now formed a vast expanse of 
water, studded with tiny islets, among which our 
Amout boatmen fiiund it no easy task to pilot their 
bark in safety ; and when at length we reached Bel- 
grade, the ins»:ure landing afforded by the slippery 
mud, together with the dilapidated state of the forti- 
liciitioni^, did not tend to create favourable impressions 
in the mind of the traveller ; as the Turks rarely repair 
anything, and the Serviiuis naturally rejoice to see the 
stronghold of their hereditary oppressors falling into 
ruins- 

Iri one riKpccl, Hrlgnide has adopted the. manners 
and custonu of well-unlercd coutiiiciital Kurope, — tor 



the triiveUer, much to his annoyance, is remiaded that 
he is still confined witliin the wholesome rpstrictions of 
the passport-syatem, by the demand made upon him for 
that important document. We now had to pass through 
a triple ordeal: first there was the tight-laced, buttoned- 
to-the-chin Austrian Consul, to certify that wt- were not 
subjects of his Kaiserliche Konigliche Majestat; then 
the chief of the Servian police ; and thirdly, the Turkish 
official^ — all concurring in the expediency of an attnek 
upon the purse of the luckless traveller ; even the 
Osmanli pandour, who had rendered the service of 
showing us the passport-office, had Jeurned to echo the 
cry, " Backschish, Effendi ?" 

We had to ascend to the town from the river Save, 
by what had been once a succession of stone steps, but 
Prince Eugene's well-directed cannon-balls having most 
ruthlessly expended their fury upon our ill-fated stair- 
case, it was only here and there a piece of stone still 
maintmned its position, to remind us that the time had 
been when we might have ascended with ease. As it 
was, the earth that had replaced the step, rendered 
slippery by the rain, afforded a most insecure footing, 
and sundry compulsory descents provoked hearty male- 
dictions at the Oriental taste for ruined stairs. How- 
ever, our companions, whether quadrupeds or bipeds, 
having probably the advantage of frequent practice, 
exhibited a commendable example of sure-footedness ; 
these consisted of mides, donkeys, men and women, 
laden with she<-p-skin hags, filled with water from the 
Save — there being, it appeared, no other here fit to 
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\j00: fur ddecMn p^ff^jsa. Ai jr^^rt^ fgrflfiDg 
the vdodit '/ oar vtSU^cScid nddk-bazs — -fx- K<r 
of tfafjMr htrcM: dmy/cnu of siK«i*n Senia voold 
tbem to R&re ai bnr Fnck. f:*- kv^e ^c zdcoct- 
mdMad tfae pae of the t&rs. vbenr hnpx hmo^ 
(Krtuipf^ diepctted q§ to viev things in tfaeir most 
unfinroonUr light, we nnist ooofess the tactiooes on 
duty did not impress os fiivourablT ts a spedmen of 
the Sultan's soldierv : the%' were diminutire in size, 
their jrdlow swarthy features unprepossessing, and their 
equipments dirty and slovenly. 

As soon as we had fiaurly entered the town, the ques- 
tion as to where we should take iq> our quarters for the 
night naturally suggested itself, my fdlow-traveller, a 
yrning Frenchman, agreeing with me in the expediency 
of at once commencing our noviciate in abstinence, 
preparatory to travelling over a half-civilized country. 
Wc took up our abode in the first han we met with, 
which happened to t^e kept by an honest Zinzar, called 
Constaritina. 

Our hunji (innkccpi;r), the first human being since 
w« rntiTHl th« principality of Servia that exhibited 
ilir Hli((ht(wt intcn^Ht in our affairs, loaded his own broad 
hlioiildrrH with the saddle-bags, and led the way up an 
iihnoNt |)iT|N*n(iicular lacidtT-likt; staircase into a spacious 
u|mrlinrnt (it^stituie of every article of furniture, except 
u wnnileii heiieh, nix inrheH high, nailed to the floor and 
MtirnMiiiilin^ the room, u|M)n which was placed a plaited 
nlriiw iimt UN II NulMlituto for a l>ed, and a e4mvas case 
i«lulVoil with Ntniw for a pillow ; ilu*se, with a brass 
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basin, and an antique-looking jug of the same material, 
constituted all that is considered necessary to supply 
the wants of tJie traveller in the land of the Crescent. 

My friend was young, and with that love of change 
so natural to his volatile countrymen, exhibited the 
most exuberant delight at finding himself emancipated 
from the restrictions of civilized society, exclaiming that 
the only way to enjoy life, was to roam through the 
world with the pilgrim's staff in hand, and like the 
Oriental, convert the carpet, on which he prays by day, 
into a bed ; and his constant companion, the kabanitza, 
which serves to screen him abke from the wintry wind 
and the summer's sun, into a covering by night. 

Having dined at Semlin, we only required some 
slight refreshment ; therefore imitating our companions 
of the han, a clapping of hands, and the cry of 
" hanji," summoned to our ^d a ji ; or, as a Yankee 
would say, one of the helps of the hanji, who pre- 
sented himself in the form of a youth of such classic 
outline of proportion and features, that he might have 
passed for the original of one of those fine statues of 
Roman heroes we sec in Italy. As it was, the abundant 
dark glossy hair that fell over his broad shoulders, the 
simple tunic of coarse linen, secured round the waist, 
forming a kilt over his hare legs and feet, gave him so 
wild an appearance, that we might have supposed he 
had been just taken in the woods, and made his first 
debut as a waiter at our han. 

On demanding the name and nation of our ji, he 
I itiformed us with some show of pride, that he was a 
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Ilijumani fnim the republic of Zagon, in the Piadus, 
and wiis called Liouli. These Zinzars, as they are 
termed by the Turks and the Slavonians, and by them- 
scjvra RnumnQiski, are every where found in these pro- 
vincis as shepherds, petty shopkeepers, hanjis and 
pedlam. 

We were able to carry on something like a conver- 
sation with our ji, Liouli, by means of Latin ; the 
idiom he »pokc was, however, intermingled with words 
of Slavonian, Greek and Turkish origin, and with 
others to whicii we were a stranger, and might be 
Dacian. The circumstance, in itself though tiifling, is 
liiglily interesting, since it shows us a people scarcely 
□unihering half a million in these provinces, still pre- 
serving for century after century, not only the language, 
but tiie tradition of their fathers ; and so great is the 
national feeling among tliis race of th« ancient Romans, 
that in our case, the simple fact of being able to con- 
verse with thorn drew to our han several Zinzar traders 
established here, offering the hospitality of their own 
private houses, as if we were descendants of tlie same 
rac«. 

Our slight repast consisted of confectionary and 
coflcc, everywhere cxct'Uent in Turkey. This was 
served on a small round tabic a foot in height ; and 
OH there were no seats, our only alternative was to re- 
cline in a recumbent position, resting on the ellww, or 
to Hit a lu Turifue. The time had now arrived for my 
animnted friend to make iiis tirst essay in OriuntiU 
manners, but — alas 1 vain was ever)' attempt to main- 
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tain a quiet position ; he fidgetted and fidgetted with 
many a laugh and a sacr^^ till wearied with his own 
restlessness, he wrapped himself up in his doak 
and slept soundly till morning. Still, if the truth 
must be told, a straw mat and a carpet upon hard 
boards, forms a very ineificient substitute for a French 
mattress; and it is only after an apprenticeship of 
several weeks, that a denizen of the luxurious West 
does not rise in the morning horribly fatigued with his 
night's rest. 

The first object that attracted our attention, on 
leaving the han, was a fine majestic building, three 
stories high, appearing like an alp in the midst of mole- 
hills, compared with the huts which line the streets of 
the old town of Belgrade. We were not more siu*- 
prised on observing this imposing structure, than at the 
announcement in the German and Slavonian languages, 
blazoned in broad gilded letters over the principal door 
of entrance, that here was a coflfee-house, restaurateur 
and billiard-room. Liouli, our cicerone, further in- 
formed us, that the same establishment contained a 
theatre and a hotel ; and as we saw the tri-coloured flag 
waving at the other end, we knew that the French 
Constd had here taken up his residence. Altogether 
the structure, and the purposes for which it was erected, 
gave us great pleasure; it was an evidence that the 
civilized customs and habits of the West were gaining 
ground among the Servians ; and it told much in favour 
of the government of Prince Alexander, and the just 
ideas of the people, when we learned that the building 
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was the private property of the exiled Prince of Servia, 
Michaeli, who, notwithstanding that he had made him- 
self so odious to the people, through his tyranny and 
corrupt ndministrations, still enjoys its revenues. 

The most striking public building in the town is the 
new Oriental church erected by Milosh, the first Prince 
of Ser\-ia, an edifice which reflects nauch credit on the 
taste of the Prince and the architect. This commen- 
dation, however, does not apply to the paintings, which 
arc wretched examples of the national taste ; but as 
these devotees of the Oriental church consider them 
miracles of art, it affords another illustration of the 
adage, that ignorance is often more blissful than know- 
ledge. The subject of the paintings on the principal 
fa^-ade, of course, are of a religious character, represent- 
ing the Trinity and various saints of the Greek calen- 
dar ; and though I have frequently seen these personages 
most whimsically clad in Roman Catholic countries, 
even to the wearing of a hussar jacket and moustachios, 
as in Hungary ; yet, blue pantaloons and Hessian boots 
with gilded tassels was, certainly, a novel costume for 
the Evangelists. In the centre is seen the Greek cross 
surmounted by n coronet and the crescent ; the latter, 
we presume, wa** plared there by command of the 
Sultan to remind the Servians of their annual tribute ! 
The interior contains paintings of a similar description, 
attired in a costume equally hiznTTf., but tlierc was not 
the sliglitest vestige of sculpture ; tlie Oriental Church 
adhering literally to the command : " Thou shalt not 
mtkc tn thyself any graven image!" 
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On quitting the town for the faubourg, we passed 
through a ruined gateway which was once surmounted 
by a tower. Here we found a guard of Turkish soldiers 
stationed in a species of guard-house built of wood; 
among a dozen or more lounging about, there was 
scarcely one whose height exceeded five feet ; they were 
habited in round blue jackets and trousers, which at 
some distant period had been white, and the usual red 
fez, and being bare-legged, and their bare feet stuck into 
a papoosh (slipper), did not add to their military tenue. 
Our animated Graul, on seeing such apologies for sol- 
diers, exclaimed at the height of his voice, " Vive la 
France /" which seemed to electrify the lazy Turks, 
for they sprang to their arms; the officer on duty, 
startled by the movement and the dang of fire-arms, 
now issued from an inner shed, and seeing we were 
Franks, invited us in the most courteous manner into 
his guard-room, and insisted upon our taking coffee and 
smoking the friendly tchibouque. 

The exclamation of my vivacious companion was the 
means of introducing us to a remarkably intelligent 
young officer, Mehmet Effendi, who having studied 
military tactics in France, spoke French fluently; he 
endeavoured to make the most of his position, and in 
apologizing for the slovenly appearance of his men, 
informed us they were mere boys, a late importation of 
recruits from Kurdistan, so wild and savage in their 
manners as to be almost incapable of being tamed down 
to the discipline of European soldiers, adding, that at 
Stamboul we should see an army, whose martial appear- 
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endures in which the outline of his own burly person 
was chiselled as the god Vulcan, so long will his name, 
and the history of his misfortunes, be perpetuated in 



A fine carriage-road leads from the new town to the 
residence of the reigning Prince of Servia, a neat villa 
such as an English gentleman worth five or six hundred 
a-year might erect for himself as an appropriate dwdl- 
it^, admirably adapted as the residence of a petty 
sovereign of a country whose finances have been severely 
injured by a long revolutionary war, and the population 
of which does not exceed a million. What a striking 
contrast to the palace of King Otho at Athens, built at 
a cost of three hundred thousand pounds sterling ! 
whose subjects likewise do not exceed a million, and 
whose pecuniary resources have been equally exhausted 
by a protracted struggle for independence. The Servians 
are, however, decidedly a prudent people, and in nothing 
have they shown it more, than in the election of their 
present sovereign, a worthy descendant of the Servian 
hero, Tzerni Geoi^c, deservedly popular with his people, 
who does not make it the chief business of his 
administration to enrich himself at the expense of the 
nation, unlike his predecessors Milosh and his son 
Michaeli, whose rapacity and tyranny cost them the loss 

I of a throne. 

I After visiting the unpretending residence of the 
Prince, who waa then at Kragouejavatz superuitcnding 
the arrangement of his farm, we loitered some time on 
the heights which command a fine view of Belgrade 
c 2 
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Mul the Humfuntiing country. During our ramWe, we 
Ktrollefl inUi Ihc ruins of a Turkish mosque, thi? majesty 
Iff th(! ona; biautiful dome, the airy elegance of the 
tapfrring minaret, now broken and crumbling, formed a 
tuA inappopriftt*- type nf the former splendour of the 
mipin- of Othmon. The interior, although shattered 
with cannon'balU, still contained a few detached sen- 
!*TW» frfim the Koran, and presented, with the breaches 
m the watlx, and tom-up pavement, a mournful 
remitUKt^a: of a contest between the Cross and the 
Cr»«cent, which lasted upwards of thirty years. How 
fntrful the oddH ! — a mere handful of swine-herds, shep- 
herdM, and haiducs contending for their independence 
B^inKt an empire ! 

There was a halo of classic associations about Greece 
in her struggle with Turkey, that excited for her children 
the aympatby of all Christendom ; but these poor Ser- 
vianR, also Christians, unknown to the great world 
fought and bled unaided, and by their own firmness 
and bravery drove out the oppressor who had so long 
trampled in the dust all that is dear to man — his creed, 
nationality, and independence. 

The day w«« exc<;ssively warm for the month of April, 
and so sudden was the change from winter to summer, 
that we might fancy we had been transported from 
Bome northern climate to the tropics. Nature seemed 
to have burst into existence ; the numerous insects 
of the field that lay tnuti^ and motionless only a day or 
two before, were now blithely flying from shrub to shrub, 
humming their merry song ; the fruit tn-es had opened 
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into full bloom, and every herb and plant was arraying 
itself in the beauteous livery of spring. The inhabitants 
of Belgrade seemed to have caught enthusiasm from 
their joyous climate, for we heard the sounds of a fine 
band of music at no great distance, and fix)m the 
number of gaily-dressed people that were seen streaming 
in every direction, we concluded they were about to 
celebrate the anniversary of some great national victory 
over the Turks ; we, however, learned fix)m Liouli that it 
was merely the opening of the public gardens for the 
season, and that by paying them a visit, we should have 
an opportunity of meeting the whole of the beau monde 
of Belgrade. 

The costume of the assembly was absolutely dazzling; 
gold caps, red caps, Russian caps, and jackets of every 
colour, embroidered with gold and silver, threw our 
unpretending Frank costume completely into the shade. 
Then the red sash of the men, filled with richly-mounted 
pistols, trophies of their wars with the Turks, together 
with the number of Servian officers, in fiiU uniform, 
imparted something of a warlike character to the gaily- 
attired multitude. 

The head-dress of the ladies we thought particularly 
becoming. This consisted of a scarlet fez of the finest 
texture, to the crown of which, fastened by a precious 
stone or brilliant, was appended a tassel of gold or 
silver ; if this should be found of the latter material, 
then a gold band, about an inch in breadth, finished the 
edge of the cap ; on the other hand, if the tassel is 
gold, the band is silver. 
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The scarlet fez, with its tassel, is evidently a favourite 
ornament for the head with our fair dames of Servia, 
and imparts a great deal of expression and liveliness to 
the features, since, according to the coquettish mood of 
the wearer, it is worn sometimes over one oar, and 
isometimes over the other, like the feather of a bird of 
paradise; then again, by a slight jerk of the head, it is 
made to fall over the face like a veil, or it undergot-s 
another change, and covers the whole of the scarlet cap, 
which appears like one of gold or silver. Beneath this 
cap, the hair is neatly hnuded, and, like sensible women, 
they plait with it a band of ribbon, which annovmces to 
the stranger that the fair wearer is not to be flirted with 
— in other words, that she is a married woman. It is 
scarcely necessary to say, that the young ladie.3 dispense 
with tliis ornament. 

The lower classes, who cannot afford the costly fez 
and tJutsel, decorate their hair with ducats and some 
trilling articles of jcweUery. The wealthy dames, also, 
form ducats and other gold coins into necklaces, the 
centre piece IxAing about as large as a Spanish dollar, 
and the others gradually diminishing to the size of a 
silver penny. Tlieir dresseti arc genenilly made afler 
the Europian fashion ; over tliis is worn s jacket, 
resembling in form that of a hussar, with large loose 
sleeves, richly embroidered, and brjided with gold or 
silver. It was impossible not to admire the materials 
of which some of these dresses were composed, the 
riclmeKS and colour of the silks mid satins, in .some 
instances, surjiassing anytliing nf the kind we hnd seen 



cither in France or Englantl, which proves that the 
Turkish manufactures of silk at Broiissa, however 
expi'nsive, have lost nothing of the brilliant excellence 
for which they were always celebrated. 

Our fair dames of Servia, of whom a favourable speci- 
men exhibited themselves on this fashionable promenade, 
however much their charms might be enhanced by the 
novelty, and, in some respects, the elegance of the 
national costume, could not sustain a comparison in tour- 
nure with our lovely and g;raceful women of the more 
civilized countries of the West. They were well made, 
handsome, rosy-faced, and good-looking, and might be 
said to resemble a bevy of buxom farmers' daughters of 
Old England, habited in gala costume, for a masked ball. 
The dress of the men was quite as gay as that of the 
geatlcr sex. The Servian officers imitated tht; Russian 
military in the cut of their uniform — the shape of the 
cap — in short, in all their appointments, however 
trifling. A few staid, mercantile-looking citizens wore 
the long Servian pelisse, braided, and lined with htr ; 
but the greater number of the promenaders were attired 
in the national costume — round jackets, richly braided 
with gold and silver; shalwars, cilso braided, and the red 
fez, to this was invariably added, a silk sash, tilled with 
ornamented pistols. 

At this time, the war of caps was at its height in 
Belgrade — in other words, Russian panslavism ; this 
article of dress indicating the party to which the wearer 
belonged, whether Russian or Servian. To judge from 
(he assembly, which wat> evidently a trial of strengtli, 
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the room ; and, with the warm feelings of an English- 
man, was about renewing our acquaintance, but the 
cold, withering look he cast upon me, and which an 
Oriental knows so well how to assume, was absolutely 
petrifying. In vain I threw out a few hints respecting 
the late Sultan Mahmoud, and my former travels in 
Turkey; he still maintained the same imperturbable 
expression, as if we had never met before. 

After partaking of coffee and the tchibouque, the usual 
entertainment of the traveller in Orient, we rose to take 
leave, which gave rise to a most amusing and 
characteristic scene of Turkish manners. 

His Highness the Pacha, evidently apprized of 
our intended visit, had invited the dignitaries of his 
church, together with the principal civil and military 
officers of his household, who now, with all the gravity 
peculiar to this people, were seated in profound silence 
on an elevated divan around the apartment smoking 
their highly-ornamented tchibouques — the bowls of 
which, resting on the carpet in eveiy direction, rendered 
it a matter of no small difficulty for an impractised 
stranger to thread his way across the room without 
crushing one at every step. 

As an old traveller, having learned caution on former 
similar occasions, I succeeded in making my retreat 
without doing any injury ; but my friend, this being his 
d^but into Oriental society, was somewhat over-anxious 
to exhibit that politeness for which his nation is justly 
celebrated — he, therefore, on rising to depart, bowed to 
the Pacha and the assembly with great case and 
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elegance, at the same time, stepping backwards, smash 
went one of the pipe-bowls. With a suppressed sacre 
at his own awkwardness, and turning quickly rouDd 
to the owner, he exclaimed : " Oh ! Monsieur, je vous 
demandc mille pardons !" when, alas ! the crush of 
another bowl was echoed by another sacr^, and 
stepping backward with still greater alacrity to 
reiterate the apology — must I confess that another, and 
another bowl fell a sacrifice. Mortified and confiised 
beyond measure at his maladroit evolutions, our 
bewildered friend completely lost his self-possession, 
and reckless of all consequences, made a hasty retreat, 
crushing bowl after bowl in his passage to the door. 

However greatly my risibiUty might have been 
excited by the unsuccessful attempt of my friend to 
impress the grave Osmanli with an idea of Pari&iaQ 
elegance of manners, the most amusing part of the 
scene was the unbounded and even uproarious hilarity 
of those usually serious and reserved believers in the 
True Prophet. Countenances, whose chilling solemnity 
appeared incapable of being thawed, even into a smUe, 
were now convulsed with laughter. Turkish gravity 
seemed to have been completely demolished with the 
ptpe-l)owls, and wliUe the shaking sides of the fat 
MouUah, and the tear-strcaming eyes of bis Highness 
the Tacha, proclaimed how thoroughly they enjoyed the 
drollery of the scene at one end of the apartment, 
the wcU-trained and statue-like ji's at Uie other, caught 
tlie ctintagion, and joiiitd in the merry chorus as loudly 
u their superiors — and truly, the unwoiited t«nipcst of 
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merriment which shook the walls of the reception-room, 
appeared as if it would never have subsided* 

Before we had reached the outer court of the 
palace, Mehmet Effendi, accompanied by a Turkish 
officer, joined us with an invitation from the Pacha 
Selim, to sup with him the same evening in his 
private apartment. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
our excellent P^ha, who had been already accustomed 
to European society, and visited France and England, 
exhibited towards us all the courtesy of a well-bred 
man of the world ; and, grasping my hand with the 
cordiality of an old fnend, apologized for the cold 
haughtiness of his manners in public, and which the 
stupid, slavish etiquette of Osmanli usages, obliges a 
true believer, especially a dignitary of the Turkish 
empire, to assume in his intercourse with a Frank. 

To the friendly offices of Selim Bey, I was also 
indebted for a letter of introduction which gave me 
access to all the Pachas and Governors, civil and 
military, during my extensive wanderings in these 
provinces of European Turkey. This, with an imperial 
firman, enabled me, from the very commencement of 
my tour, to accomplish the object I had in view, which, 
even if aided by the sovereign talisman of wealth and 
high rank, I could not otherwise have done. 

Having now seen all that was worth notice in 
Belgrade, we began to make the necessary preparations 
for an Oriental tour, my young friend. Monsieur 
Delacroix, who seemed to enjoy with great gusto, the 
exciting novelties of Oriental lift*, also determined to 
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accompany me, at least, during my tour in Servia ; but 
since he was no linguist, he engaged, as his servant, a 
German of Belgrade, who spoke Slavonian and a little 
French. 

There are two ways of travelling in Sei-via, either by 
post-h-cheval, or with a kiraidji. The first is the most 
expeditious, but my object being to see the country, 
and stop where I pleased, I chose the latter ; besides, I 
had the advantage of having at my disposal a man who 
thoroughly knew the country, and could also perform 
the offic&s of attendant. 

For this purpose, a Servian kiraidji was recommended 
to us named Tjordji (Georgy), who was the owner of 
several horses, and had been accustomed to traverse 
every part of European Turkey, transporting mer- 
chandize. We easily came to an arrangement, as he, 
no doubt, found travellers a more profitable burden for 
his horses than bales of goods : we engaged to pay him 
twenty Turkish piastres a-day for each hor^e, including 
every expense. 
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CHAPTER II. 

First day's journey in Servia — Miseries of the han — Sketches of 
the inhabitants — Their villages and hamlets — Aspect of the 
country — Arrival at Hassan-Pacha- Palanka — How to procure 
a supper — A characteristic scene — Anecdotes of the Servian 
War of Independence — Prince Milosh and Tzemi George — 
Intrigues of Russia in Servia — Tragical death of Tzerni Greorge 
— Traits characteristic of the Servians — Servian war-song. 

At break of day we were aroused from our slumbers 
by a loud cry, in the Servian language, '* Haid^ ! haid^ ! 
Gospodin !" — the equivalent to en route. On descend- 
ing into the court-yard of the inn, we found our horses 
saddled, bridled and loaded, with all the indispensable 
appendages to a tour in European Turkey. There 
were bags to hold our provender, saucepans for cooking, 
leather bottles for wine and raki, a long pouch for 
carrying the tchibouque, and a heap of sheepskins 
thrown over the wooden saddle, to which was attached 
our bourkas, cloaks, tartans and carpets for sleeping 
on. 
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All things being thus in readiness for starting, we 
tinly awaited the arrival of our kiraidji, but on looking 
around, the only person wc saw was a dirty-looking 
fellow, elad in garments t|uite covered with grease, 
and nearly so with patches. On inquiry as to what 
had become of Georgy, how great was our surprize 
to recognize him in the miserable tatterdemalion before 
us. StL-ing our iistonishment, he exclaimed : 

" Ah, Gospodin ! rags excite no envy in Turkey. 
My gaudy braided jacket and crimson shalwar might 
do well for Belgrade ; but were I to travel with them 
among the haughty Arnouts of Bosnia and Albania, 
I should be certain to be half murdered, or at least 
every article of my dress cut to shreds with their 
poniards; for, remember, Gospodin, if Geoi^ is a 
fan^ man in Scrvia, he is a rayah when he crosses 
the Turkish frontier. Here he may wear the costume 
of the lordly Amout, the crimson shalwar and belt 
fiill of pistols, but there he must appear in the humble 
garments of the despised rayah." 

Nothing worthy of observation occurred during our 
first day's journey from Belgrade to Nissa. So long 
ns we kept the Danube in view, the country was 
tulembly well cultivatt^d, everywhere offering the most 
bciuitiful and txtonsive prospects. This continued till 
we commenced the ascent of the dreary lieighta 
of Mount Volodar, where we found ourselves not 
only Dxpowd to a cold plerring wind, tnit a drenching 
rain — a sad predicament for travellers fresh from the 
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luxuries of the West, and whose hopes of comfort, 
as to a night's quarter, is confined to the bare walls of 
an Oriental han. 

On arriving at the village of Colar, we found its 
only han occupied by a group of travellers busily 
employed in cooking their supper arouud a blazing 
wood fire in the centre of the room, a most agreeable 
sight to travellers wet, cold and hungry. Having 
spread our mats in a nook near the fire, and lessened 
the contents of our provender bags, we prepared to 
sleep by wrapping ourselves up in our cloaks ; but, 
alas 1 fate had determined that our first day's journey 
should be one of annoyance, for the smoke having 
no other vent than the door, or a hole in the roof, 
the wind drove it back as fast as it tried to escape, 
rendering the atmosphere more dense than agreeable. 
From this torment we were at length relieved by a 
deluge of rain, which came pouring down the open 
chimney, and extinguished our fire. 

At any other time the position in which we were 
placed would have called forth a display of the lively 
wit of my travelling companion, but he had com- 
pletely lost his spirits, not so much from the total 
absence of everything in the shape of comforts, as 
fi-om fatigue, for unaccustomed to the Turkish saddle, 
and the jolting of the horse, he felt every bone in 
his body aching. His German servant, a journeyman 
shoe^maker, who probably never had moimted a horse 
in his life before, was even in a worse condition. 
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kept moaning in a corner, invoking maledictions on 
Servia and all Ser^'ian saddles. 

Sleep, the panacea for so many pains and sorrows 
of body and mind, had so far restored my travelling 
companion, that the ftrst cry of the kiroidji found 
him again prepared to meet the rough welcome of an 
Orit'ntal saddle. The case was vej-y different with the 
son of Crispin, who, deficient in monJ coiurige, writhed 
and winced as he mounted his horse, like a culprit about 
being led to execution. Georgy, who was somewhat 
malicious in his ftm, seeing the misery of the poor 
German, started at fiill gallop, brandishing his knout, 
and shouting with all his might : " Haid^ ! haide !" 

Still the saddle of a kiraidji, notwithstanding its ill- 
repute among Frank travellers, is not the instrument of 
torture they represent it, but like everything else, & man 
must serve an apprenticeship till he has discovered its 
advantages ; for instance, its ample size covering the 
horse from head to tail, affords every faciUty for the 
equestrian to change his position ; now he can ride & la 
T\irque, then a I'European, and lastly, he can convert 
it into a lady's side-saddle, or take a nap if he is so 



As we advanced into the interior, the country became 
mure wild and desolate, immense forests of oak every- 
where met the eye, amongst these were several patches 
of cleared ground, just brought into cultivation, but 
instead of cutting down the trees to the runt, four or 
live feet of each were left standing partially burnt. 
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looking like a regiment of black soldiers quartered in a 
corn-field. 

Husbandry the most slovenly, and neglect of ever}'- 
thing that adds to the comfort of civilized life, is still 
the distinguishing feature in the character of a Servian 
peasant. The villages and hamlets, few and far between, 
were merely an assemblage of huts constructed of poles 
stuck in the ground, secured to each other with wicker- 
work, and plastered inside and out with clay, and then 
covered with reeds, or some description of sedge, to 
keep out the rain, with the everlasting hole in the roof 
to serve as a chimney. Attached to these villages and 
hamlets were vast sheds for the accommodation of their 
flocks and herds diuing the severity of winter, the whole 
encircled with a strong palisade, as a defence against 
the attack of the prowling wolf, and other beasts of 
prey. 

In some situations, for instance, on the undulating 
sides of a hill, we found some of these huts, simply 
excavated out of the earth, the soil above supported by 
poles, and beams of wood, as a roof, while the hole in 
the centre, doing the duty of a chimney, served at the 
same time as a dangerous pitfall at our horses' feet, and 
as a medium for observing the movements of the 
family beneath. Still, however primitive might be these 
huts, I have frequently seen the lord and master issue 
forth with head erect, splendidly attired, and armed to 
the teeth, like some feudal lord of the middle ages, 
while the gentle Baba herself would be decorated with 
as many gold ornaments and gold coins as might 
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is it, when we reflect on its vicinity to the overgrown 
population of Western and Central Europe, who, sooner 
than adopt a country, so long the battle-field of hostile 
races and hostile creeds, are obliged to seek a home in 
the far-distant lands of America. 

Hassan-Pacha-Palanka, although it bears the name of 
a town, does not contain more than between four and 
five hundred inhabitants. It is, however, the s^t of a 
Starachin (judge), and the Kapitan of a Nahia (circle)^ 
and appears, firom the number of shops filled with 
merchandize, its armoiu^rs, tailors and sandal-makers, 
coffee-houses and confectioners, to be in a progressive 
state. 

We had unfortunately set out on our tour during 
one of the interminable fasts of the Oriental Church, 
and as the stock of provisions, with which we had fur- 
nished ourselves at Belgrade, was now exhausted, we 
could get nothing in the town better than stale carp and 
tench from the Danube and the Morava — poor fare for 
hungry travellers. In vain we despatched Georgy in 
quest of a fowl, or even eggs — it was of no avail ; the 
fanatic inhabitants would neither sell, nor even cook, an 
article of food forbidden by their Church. 

Determined to provide ourselves with a more substan- 
tial meal than the mess of soup, composed of fish, garlic 
and beans, the hanji was disposed to set before us, we 
sallied forth towards the environs of the town on a 
foraging expedition. We had not proceeded far when 
our eyes were gladdened by the sight of a goodly array 
of barn-door fowls, preparing to take up their quarters 

D 2 
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for the night in the wide- spreading brannhes of 
mighty oak ; but, aJas ! no offer of ours could prevail 
upon the good housewife to sell us one of her cackling 
charge, and so become accessory to our breaking the 
commandments of her Church, 

Thus balked in our endeavours to procure a supper, 
like two hungry men we determined to carry off by 
force the first fat fowl we could lay hands on, even at 
the risk of paying an exorbitant price, but we soon 
found that we did not give our feathered friends credit 
for hiilf the agUity they possessed, as they one after the 
other, eluding our endeavours to catch them, took 
refuge among the branches of their vast roosting-place ; 
so that our promised supper I>egan to assume the 
doubtful aspect, if not of a castle, at least of a bird in 
the air ; and as we stood panting and wearied with our 
fruitless chase at the bottom of the tree, we could not 
help feeling that, in our case, a bird in the hand wns 
worth a score in the bush. 

CoiUe qui coiitc, determined not to be conquered by 
a chicken, 1 resolved as a dernier ressort to liave re- 
course to the Iniwied pistols I carried in my belt, and 
drawing one forth, took deliberate aim at an insulting 
chanticleer, who in imagined safety, at the top of the 
tree, was clapping his wings, and crowing defiance nt 
our futile efforts to entrap him ; when, lo ! a bullet 
through the head laid him struggling at our feet, and 
throwing a dollar to the astounded and horror-stricken 
owner, we hoped to escape in peace to our han. Vain 
dehision 1 the uproar which followed could not have 
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been exceeded if the Arnouts had stormed Hassan- 
Pacha-Palanka ; and we were followed to our inn by an 
angry, vociferating crowd of men, women and children, 
who heaped upon our devoted heads every abusive 
epithet which their volimiinous, and not over-choice 
vocabulary furnished them; we were in the same 
breath called dogs of heretics ! Latin hounds ! and 
unbelieving flesh-eating Franks ! all uniting in clamor- 
ously demanding justice on the transgressors. 

Fortunately, in the midst of the uproar, the kapitan 
and the judge made their appearance, with several 
civil officers of distinction in the town. As soon as 
anything like silence could be obtained, I stated my 
case at full length, to which the judge listened with the 
most profound attention, evidently treating it as a 
matter of the highest importance, and finally, much to 
our satisfaction, pronounced a verdict in our favour. 
" Were we not Franks ?" said he ; " and was it not a 
manifest violation of the laws of hospitality to refuse to 
furnish strangers with such articles of food as their 
Church, like an indulgent mother, permitted them to 
enjoy ? How," as this light of the law most logically 
argued, ** could the same laws be expected to hold good 
for all creeds ? Here we have two distinguished Frank 
travellers come to visit you from the Far West, who, 
after a long and fatiguing day's journey, have been 
unable to procure, in the whole town of Hassan-Pacha- 
Palanka, such an ordinary article of food as a fowl — for 
shame, Servians ! for shame ! blinded by your fimati- 
cism, you have violated the laws of hospitality, and by 
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forang these strangers to an act of violence, you havo 
brouglit down disgrace on the name of a Servian." 

The piece of montiy we had thrown to the good 
housewife was now demanded, and with some reluctance 
produced ; upon viewing it, our Aristides gravely declared 
it to be ten times the worth of the fowl, and after esti- 
mating its true value, the residue to tlie amount of 
several piastres was prcrsented to us, which we however 
added to the prime cost, as an indemnity to the rest of 
the leathered troop for the loss of their gallant leader. 

The arrival of strangers, who had already rendered 
themselves so conspicuous, drew to our ban visitors from 
every part of the town, who overwhelmed us with ques- 
tions concerning our respective countries. Thpkapitan, 
Nestor An'amonowich, was a splendid fellow, a perfect 
^ant, and rather good-looking. Our judge, Milanow- 
rinowich, and a young man, his secretary, Deme- 
trius Jobanowich. were very well informed, particularly 
the latter, who had been to Vienna and Munich, and 
spoke the German language with some fluency ; they 
affurdi'd mo considerable information respecting the 
[Hjliticid state of the country and its future prospects, 
together with many anecdotes of the bravery of Tzerai 
George, and also of his companion in arms. Thomn-s 
Wouschitz Percshitz, the present hero of Servia. who it 
ap|>cars is a second Earl of Warwick, liaving twice 
dethroned Prince MQosb, mid then his son, for the sake 
of placing at the bead of the principality Alexander, the 
present sovcn-igii, son of Tzerni Gt^oi^e. 

Our /p/e-ci-/fVp terminated «ilb a prissiiij.' invitation 
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from the kapitan, Nestor Arvamonowich, to take up our 
resideDce at his konak. Our hospitable entertainer, who 
in intellectual culture was a century in advance of the 
fieuiatical ignorance of the people, provided us a splendid 
supper, in which our gallant cock made a conspicuous 
figure, and caused many a witty remark. Our party 
was also joined by the starachin, and all the notables of 
the place ; we remained together till a late hour dis- 
cussing the politics of the great powers of the West, 
particularly that of the mighty Russia, and the relative 
position of Turkey, with her millions of Christian 
rayahs. 

It was highly amusing to observe the self-love of 
these haughty Servians, and the importance they 
attached to their little state of a million of inhabitants, 
as a member of the great European &mily, and how 
often have I been referred to the history of Servia under 
their great Tzar, Douschan, at a time when the Schouab 
(Austrian), and the Rouss (Russian), were barbarians. 
'^ Servia was then," exclaimed the gigantic kapitan, '' one 
of the greatest empires in the world, and its sovereign 
bore the title of Imperator Rascue BulgaruB^ Bosnuty 
at que Albania.'^ Then their peculiar idiom of the 
Slavon was ever the theme of much national pride, as 
the noblest, the richest, and most comprehensive of all. 

Having acquired my first knowledge of the Slavonian 
dialect in Russia, my accent betrayed to my auditors 
where I had made acquaintance with their language, 
and I was soon told that the idiom of the Rouss 
was a bastard of the noble Servian tongue; and the 
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people, when compared ^ith themselves, nothing better 
than a mongrel race of Rouss and Tartars. Does not 
this show that the desire for a union of all the Slavonian 
races, under the much-vaunted Panslavism, is not quite 
so universal as its friends would have us believe. In 
fact, the difference between the Russian idiom and the 
Servian is quite as marked and decided as the Itafian 
and the Spanish, and as little prospect of an amalgama- 
tion of the respective people. 

During om* conversation I heard accounts almost 
fabulous of the braverj- of their hero Tzemi George and 
his Haiduc chiefs, and stories related as marvellous as 
those told of the Scottish hero Wallace, or the Swiss 
William Tell. That this chief is popular, and his 
memory highly reverenced by the people, may be in- 
ferred from the circumstance that his portrait adorns 
nearly ever}' house and han in the country ; at the same 

time, there is scarcely a syllable breathed in favour of 
Milosh. 

When relating to our party the romantic anecdote we 
heard of the Servian hero at Belgrade, a rough-looking 
shepherd, enveloped in a fur wrapper, growled out that 
it was all a fable, giving another version, not so favour- 
able to the hero. Such an assertion created a genera] 
emeute against him, and had it not been for the strong 
arm of the gigantic kapitan, he would have been con- 
demned to a compulsory immersion in the Jesenitza, 
that runs past the door. The tale he told of the stem 
\yjirrior was, that be bad rondenmed his father to be 
shot, lieciiuse proof existed that he sron»tly conveyed 
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intelligence to the Turks of the plans of his son, and the 
rebel leaders of the insurgents. 

I also heard several interesting details of the tragic 
death of the unfortunate chief whose house I visited at 
Azania, between this town and Semendria on the 
Danube, where he was assassinated by the agents of 
Milosh. 

During the invasion of Russia, by the Emperor Napo- 
leon, that power, dreading the misfortunes which 
threatened her, sought to win over to her alliance the 
Ottoman Porte, at this time intriguing with France. 
To this end she determined to put down the revolt in 
Servia, now in arms against the authority of the Sultan, 
hoping at the same time to add to the resources of the 
Turkish empire, and attach it by gratitude to her own 
interest. She, therefore, dispatched into Servia a clever 
agent, M. Nedoba, whose intrigues in favour of the 
Ottoman Government completely lulled to sleep the 
natural prudence and foresight of the Servians, who 
were deluded into the belief, that by allowing the for- 
tresses and strong places to be occupied by Turkish 
garrisons, their independence would be secured, with the 
exception of paying an annual tribute to the Porte. 

Tzemi George, who was at this time all-powerful, 
rejected the proposal with scorn ; he had hitherto beaten 
the Mussulman in every encounter, even without the 
assistance of artillery ; but now how much better able 
was he to meet the invasion, with one hundred and 
fifty pieces at his command. He had also a splendid 
army of well-tried patriots, everj' fortress and strong- 
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Iiold in thr country in his possession; add to this, he 
WHH i]vm'ryvA\y popuLir, and regarded with that saper- 
fititinnfl vrmsration which ensures sucoesSy since thqr 
firmly Imlicvc^l him to be invincible, — an instrumeot in 
ihfl hnnd of Ilt^vra to deliver the true Church out of 
thr pfiwcT of th(t infidels. 

^V)\v. |M)pulation of Srrvia at this time happened to 
In* doublr iUt UHiiid iiumbtT, owing to the emigration of 
fhn HiTvinn-Hliivons from Hungary and Austria, whik 
thii nrniy of IVrrni Cieorgt; was increased by militaiy 
(InAnrhirs from the ranks of the same countries. Such 
hv'mfr i\\v |YOHitirin of Sc^rvia, we cannot doubt that the 
inrf^ndni iiiviiHioti of the Turks would have been re- 
pnifMHl. At ftio criti(*nl moment, when the devastating 
hnrdf^n r»f Mnhomrtaii Arnouts and Bosnians, supported 
by nn nrmy of thirty thoummd men, were ready to cross 
i\w front irr, thr HuHMJan envoy^ protested, in the name 
nf thr Txar, iiffuinNt th(^ militiu*y preparations of Tzemi 
{ivnrfri\ III vnlii ihr iicro pleaded iiis csiuse; in vain he 
rrpn'nrntrd in thr Srnatr and the Russian envoy the 
f-crtiiinty of KurceNS, and the crime of allowing an army 
riC fanatif! Holdii'm iind frrrhooters to take military pos- 
Hi'sf*ioii of thr rountry. It wius of no avail; the Senate, 
whii^h yicklnl implicit assint to the statements of the 
nivoy, mid rcpoNi^d the fullest confidence in the friend- 
ship anri Hiip|H>rt «if the frrejitest monarch in the world, 
isHiied «,rders to the various liospodars to disband their 

fnl lowers. 

T/eriii (ieorjre and a few devotitl adhemits, notwith- 
laiHliii^r||„.j weiv outlawed hy the Senate, and menaced 
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by the envoy, Nedoba, with the advance of a Russian 
army to support the Turkish cause, still held out ; but 
indecision and approhension of the consequences of a 
rupture with the mighty Tzar, had entered the ranks of 
the pa^ot army for the first time ; and as in all similar 
cases, the timid and the cautious gradually forsook the 
standard of the liberator, till at length he found his 
numbers so reduced as to be incapable of action. At 
laigth beaten at every point, and pursued with the 
vengeance of the Senate and the all-powerful Russian 
envoy, our hero sought safety in flight and entered 
Aitttria. 

Nam cmnmenced a series of the most atrocious and 
revolting cruelties recorded in the history of this or any 
other country. The insatiate vengeance of the fanatic 
soldiers of the Crescent was let loose upon the devoted 
inhabitants ; whole towns and villages were burned to 
the ground, and the wretched people slaughtered with- 
out mercy. Children were baptized in boiling water as 
a mockery of the sacred rite by the infidels, and every 
refinement of cruelty practised that the imagination of 
a Nero could have conceived. We are sorry to record 
that these atrocities were but a retaliation of similar 
barbarities which had been perpetrated by these schis- 
matics during the horrible insurrection of 1804, when 
every Osmanli, throughout the principality, was either 
massacred, or forcibly baptized. 

This disastrous invasion, accomplished through the 
instrumentality of the tortuous policy of the Court of St. 
Petersburg, cost the Ser^'ians the loss of their gallant 
leader, and with him the deprivation of their freedom. 
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The rapacious Spahis again found themsdves in posses- 
sion of their lost fids ; and now armed with the authority 
of law, their tvrannv knew no bounds. Hie unfoitu- 
nate rayah was driven to his labours by the terror of 
the knout ; wretched patriots were impaled without 
distinction, without mercy. A gentleman of high rank 
in Belgrade assured me (^and it was confirmed by my 
friends here)^ that he counted not less than three 
hundred Sen'ian chiefs on the stake at the same time 
on the Atmeidan of B<%rade. 

Every promise made by the Russian envoy was 
fiilsified by the results that followed ; he m^lit 
have re&d on the humanitv of the Qsmanli leader, 
Kursi^iid I^Kiuft— on the good fiuth of the Ottoman 
I\Nrte, or he might have exceeded lus commands 
Be tfak as it mav, the whole odium of the inva- 
siom and its depIoraUe consequences. feD on the 
Russian Government, and its instrument* XaloboL who 

secretiv coaveved himself awav tK>m a countrv where 
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his name wiU ever remain coupkd wirh the most 
disastrous epochs in the history' of Servii Every 
promise made by the Rtssian envoy was &kited by 
the results that ioQuwed. Too lite the Servims saw 
their error, and the pit which had been du^ tor them 
by cfae treachery s^i pretended driends ; and although 
eight md thirtv vears have passed ovvr thb unhappy 
cnuifiiiircnjn 5vi» in the aiemor% of che people. These 
interesdnir parck-uiars w^^re related to us bv the scara- 
chin *3£ the ifiscrjx with thac miicc, but o\pre:»st\-e 
7. M3 inanctensti*.- .'f a S^roiii*. h«* wi* lisceikfd 
calm 3od deep uteutii.>u ^> ui prt-^'nt . atnl 
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the manifestations of indignant feeling it called forth is 
another proof that Russia has lost the confidence of the 
Servian people. 

The Turks, intoxicated with success, and supported 
by the countenance of their new allies, Russia and 
Austria^ continued their mad career, ruling this haughty 
people with a tyranny the most oppressive ; but though 
obliged to submit to force, the Servian was not con- 
quered ; the impenetrable forests and mountain plateau 
still remained ; and there the brave, the patriotic and 
the enterprizing, assembled to conspire against their 
oppressors, and prepare for another campaign, as san- 
guinary and effectual in its results, as any undertaken 
by their form^ chief, Tzerni George. The cry of ven- 
geance found an echo in the Balkan, the Upper Moesia, 
and the mountains of Bosnia, Herzegowina and Tcher- 
negorai, which sent forth its most valiant Haiducs and 
Ouskoks as leaders in the new crusade of the Christians 
against the Turks. 

The insurrection, which at first was confined to 
skirmishing in the mountain passes, with now and then 
a razia upon the property of some wealthy Turk, gradu- 
ally spread to all classes of the Servian population ; and, 
as frequently happens in similar revolutions, there was 
found a chief worthy to be the rival of Tzerni George. 
This was Milosh, who, though born a swineherd, pos- 
sessed sufficient bravery and military genius to become 
the hero of his nation, and the tact and ability to 
elevate himself to the rank of a sovereign prince ; and 
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if he had possessed one partick' of humanity in Im 
brutal nature, exliibited nne redeeming quality in his 
tyrannical disposition, might have lived and died the 
niODarch of a grateful people. 

Even his love of absolute power, which led him to 
trample upon all the social and civil rights of a people 
so tenacious of their independence, might have been 
endured in a man whose braverj* had achieved so much 
for the freedom of his country, were it not sullied 
by an act which has entailed eternal disgrace upon 
his memory : he becanae the midnight assassin of 
his relative, friend, and companion-in-arms — Tzerni 
George. 

We have already said, that Tzemi Geoi^e, having 
Hed from his country when it fell into the power of the 
Turks, took refuge in Austria — whose prudent Govern- 
ment unwilling to give offence to the Ottoman Porte, 
and, no doubt, mindful of her own intcR-sts, unwilling 
that such a firebrand of ru\^olt sitould take up his 
residence among his Slavonian brethren, her sutijects, 
ordered him to leave her territories, whence he pjissetl 
into Besserabia, entered the Russian servic*-, became a 
sort of slate prisoner, or rather was iilaced under the 
secret surveillance of the Russian ptdice. It was not 
probable that a man like Tzemi George, in the prime 
of life, would remain an indifferent spectator of the act* 
of despotic foUy daily perpetrated by his rival Milosh, 
now in the zenith of power ; and as he maintained n 
claodestine eorres|HJndence with his adhi'rcnt.s in Servia, 
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he was enabled to seize the right moment for action, 
and place himself at the head of the movement which 
had for its object the dethronement of the tyrant. 

However much Tzemi George might have mourned 
over the fate of his country, which had emancipated 
itself from the rule of the Osmanli, only to pass under 
that of one of its own tyrants, his calumniators never 
accuse him of being personally ambitious. An enmity, the 
most deadly and unrelenting, against the whole Mussul- 
man race, was the motive that ever guided his actions, 
whether in the senate or the camp, and now that he 
had acquired practical knowledge in his intercourse with 
the world, and perfected himself in the military tactics 
of Europe, his views became more enlarged; and 
knowing the indolence, the weakness of the Turkish 
Government, he conceived the project of emancipating 
the whole of the Christian population of European 
Turkey from the rule of the Osmanli. To this end, he 
was initiated into all the mysteries of the Greek 
Heteria, which then agitated every part of Turkey in 
which a Greek community was to be found. This 
extraordinary fraternity, with its private signals and 
mysterious hieroglyphics, whose ramifications and secret 
system has been so thickly veiled, that no government 
has hitherto penetrated its concealment even to the 
present day, was now about to be introduced among 
the Slavonian population of European Turkey, and 
Tzemi George was the first Servian who had the 
honour of being elected a member. 

The astute Greek, by investing the hero of Servia 
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with Huch vast power as military chief of all the 
Slavon-Greeks, for once showed his wisdom, and proved 
the invc^teracy of his hatred to the Turk, and the 
8t(iadinc88 with which he pursued the object he had in 
view, well knowing he could only hope for success by 
uniting the robust, hard-fighting Slavonian with his own 
mercurial race. Still there was an eye upon Tzemi 
(leorge which never slept ; he might hold mysterious 
conversation with his brethren under the guise of 
vagrant pedlars and swineherds, he might receive a 
communination couched in the most common-place 
language, but conveying information of the highest 
importance to the cause he espoused, there was still a 
griMiter power — the powtsr the priest exercises over the 
|M)nitent in the confessional, and which the fiur-seeing 
(iovomment at St. Petersburg knows how to wield with 
such advantage. In the civilized West, where the 
ntnscieniv of the n'volutionist is not so sensitive as to 
obligi^ him to confess the entire amount of his 
|HHTn(lillo8, es|HrialIy if they are political, the spiritual 
father ciu\not always lend his aid to the Government : 
but ht*rt\ thert* is ever to be found a sufficient number of 
dovotet^ ready to unbunlen their nunds, and so divulge 
sutKoiont information of what is going forward, as to 
Ih' iuteUi^ible to the eiu* of the war\' prii*st. This was 
the eas^» with the hero of Ser\'ia ; however skiltully he 
hud |iLu\ned his t*sea|H\ however secretly, as he thought, 
ho liad urri>-e4l in St*r\-iu, his movements were watched 
*uul rt^jx^rteil to PriuiY Mili^» who, by causing the 
)issassiiiacii>n \>( his rival, Inx^ame, unknowiugiy, the 
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instrument of destroying the most dangerous chief of 
an insurrection which must have annihilated for ever 
the empire of the Osmanii in Europe. 

The head of the unfortunate chief was cut off by the 
axe of a common woodsman, it was then embalmed 
and sent to the Pacha of Belgrade, and by him to the 
Sultan; and the news of his death was considered of 
such importance in Constantinople, as to be celebrated 
by a general illumination and public rejoicing of all the 
Osmanii. 

With much reluctance we bade adieu to our hos- 
pitable entertainer, the kapitan, Nestor Ar\'amonowich, 
and the comforts we enjoyed at his konak, which 
though somewhat different from those of the inha- 
bitants of Western Europe, might here be termed 
of a high order. We had the option given us either 
of passing the night in the winter chamber, under 
the verandah, or in a pretty kiosk in the garden, 
constructed in the form of an elevated umbrella, sup- 
ported on wooden pillars, open to the winds of heaven, 
for these hardy mountaineers, disdaining the four walls 
of a house, sleep in the open air from St. George's 
Day to the middle of October. We had each a well- 
stuffed divan for a bed, downy pillows, and a quilted 
cotton counterpane for a covering. National pride 
forbidding that cither a Frenchman or an Englishman 
should be considered less robust than a Servian, we 
selected the kiosk for our night's quarters ; and as 
the climate was dry, and the weather beautiful, we 
found no reason to regret our choice. 

VOL. I. E 
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Whether our host was blessed with a gentle Baba, 
and a numerous family, we had no opportunity of 
ascertaining, for during our visit we were not glad- 
dened by the sight of one of those fair beings whose 
presence forms so great a charm in European society. 
Perhaps he was unwilling to introduce the handsome 
fascinating Gaul to his beloved helpmate ; for, however 
singular it may appear, when we remember how distant 
these provinces are from the west of Europe, it is 
universaUy believed by the inhabitants, that a French* 
man is the reverse of moral in his disposition and 
conduct : and it is as generally received and implicitly 
credited that the French nation are Pagans. This 
opinion originated in the revolutionary frenzy of 
1793, and the lapse of half a century has not 
sufficed to remove the impression. We had a striking 
example of this as we sat down to our supper. 
The papa, who was seated by me, crossed himself, 
in which he was imitated by all present, with the 
exception of my friend and myself, who, following 
the habits of our countries, bowed with revw^nce, 
and thanked the Almighty Giver of all good. On 
sofMiig this, he turned sharply round, and remarked 
wth all the natvet^ of his countrjmen, that he always 
thoujrht the Ingleski believed in Christ. This led to 
a discussion, in which I had some difficulty to make 
the worthy priest understand that a man may firmly 
Ix^ii^ve in the dixiDC truths of Christianity without 
making an exhibition of his belief by refraining from 
certain articles of food, and practising certain signs 
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and ceremonies. I also explained to him, that 
although France at the epoch referred to had been 
guilty of many acts of impiety — that the monstrous 
doctrine then proclaimed never found an echo in the 
hearts of the people, and when the Reign of Terror 
was over, they publicly returned to the religion of their 
fathers. 

Our evening's entertainment concluded by a popular 
song in praise of the Servian hero, Tzemi George, 
sung in chorus by the whole of the guests. I was 
indebted for a copy of it to the politeness of the 
kapitan, which we have endeavoured to render into 
English, as a proof of the state of feeling, and of the 
attachment the Servians entertain towards the memory 
of their hero. 

When the tyrant Turk was lord 

O'er Servia's sons enslaved, 
Who first unsheathed fair freedom's sword, 

And Moslem vengeance hraved? 
Tzemi George ! Tzerni George ! 

Whose arm, victorious, led us on 

To humhle Othman's pride. 
And when his task was done 

Nobly for his country died ? 
Our hero, Tremi George ! 

Should the oppressor dare again 

Lay his yoke upon the free. 
On the crimson hattle-plain 

Our rallying cry shall he, 
The patriot, Tzemi George ! 

B 2 
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Where'er the Serrian people dwell, 
Througfaoat their wide domain. 

Each grmtefbl tongue shall ghuU j tell 
Of Turkish warriors slain, 
Bj gaDant Tzemi George. 

The Terdant fields shall bloom no more. 
The Ust bright sun be set. 

The deep blue sea forsake the shore. 
E'er Serrian hearts forget 
Their glorious Tzemi Greorge. 
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CHAPTER III. 

of Servia — ^Wild aspect of its forests — Swine herds — 
Abundance of game — German traveller — Arrival at Jagodin — 
Singular costume of the peasantry — Improved aspect of the 
countiy — Industry of the inhabitants — Mount Jouor — Gipsy 
TiDages-^Miseries of a traveller — Mountain han — A caravan 
biTOuao — ^Arrival at Alexinitz — Increasing prosperity of the 
town — Customs and manners of the inhabitants — The quaran- 
tine and its abuses — English friends and hospitality. 

Early in the morning, or as the poets say, when 
the dew-spangled grass glittered brightly beneath the 
first beams of the blushing mom, we mounted our 
horses, and to our great surprize, our host made his 
appearance, habited in his crimson shalwars, gaily 
embroidered jacket and belt full of pistols, accompanied 
by a pandour, bearing a small tray with glasses and 
raki, that we might enjoy together a parting glass. 
How like the stirrup-cup of our country. 

About an hour's ride from Hassan-Pacha-Palanka 
we ascended a steep acclivity, when the country became 
more wild than any I had yet seen — the forests more 
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dense. Gigantic oaks flung their wide- spreading 
branches above our heads in everj- direction — fonning 
a canopy of foliage almost impervious to the light 
of day. There was a stillness and a solitude in the 
scene which affected the imagination ; the sound of 
our horses' feet, the slightest noise, was echoed and 
re-echoed; we seemed to have left behind all trace 
of man and the feverish anxieties which occupy his 
attention. As we advanced, numerous flocks of 
starlings and wood-pigeons chattered and cooed ui 
the branches of the trees, squirrels chased each other 
in playful security, and had it not been for an occasional 
glimpe of some stealthy lynx, or wild cat, in search 
of their prey, we might have fancied ourselves in some 
Arcadian laud, wliere no living thing could receive 
injury or wrong. 

These scenes were occasionally varied by meeting with 
immense droves of pigs, grunting in chorus and turning 
up the earth in search of food, They were guarded by 
most primitive, hut warlike-looking swineherds, clad 
in sbeep-skin mantles, descending to then- feet, and 
enormous turban hke-caps of the same material, a 
band of red cloth confined the waist, in whicli they 
carried a brace of pistols and a hangiar, while over 
their shoulder was slung the long Arnout gun, inlaid 
with gold or silver, the trophy of some desperate foray 
with that heroic people. 

These warlike swineherds arc frequently members 
uf some patriarrhid tribe, the joint owners of the vast 
herds, and the lami over which llitv wander TUcv 
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are a fine race of meo, robust, broad-shouldered and 
strongly-built; we found them ever ready to share 
with us their niki, which they carried in a gourd 
suspended from their girdle, and the contents of their 
well-stocked provender bag. The demand for English 
powder was ever made upon our generosity, both here 
and elsewhere in these provinces — to be used as 
priming for their weapons, thereby inferring that its 
superior excellence, even in these remote provinces, 
has been tested. As it is prized by these people, 
the gitt was certain to be acknowledged with the gra- 
titude of the warrior, or the sporb^man, and never tailtd 
to make a friend of the receiver, 

I could not help reflecting on the want of foresight 
and generakhip shown by the Tiu-ks, during the war of 
Servian independence, since if, instead of burning the 
towns and villages, and putting the inhabitants to the 
sword, they had set fire to the forests, and slaughtered 
the pigs, they would have destroyed the retreat of their 
enemy, and his means of supporting the war. Thus the 
Servians, however brave and enterprising, could never 
have maintained themselves against such an overwhelm- 
ing force as the Turks were able to bring against them ; 
for Bervia, with the exception of her forests, and an 
occ:Lsional defile or elevated plateau, dues nut possess 
that succession of natural defences we find in the 
neighbouring coimtries of Bosnia, Upper Mocsia, and 
the Balkan. 

During our route., we now and then met with a fox, 
a wolf, or a bear ; the latter are of a grey rolour, and not 
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large ; the lynx and tlie wild cat are more numerous, and 
in some districts, near the \-ilIages, the hares were as 
plentiiiil as rahbits in a wam^n, The nobler species of 
deer does not abound in Servia, those that we saw wen? 
culled by the Servians jir and sima, the hart and roe- 
buck. The eagle, the vulture, and the hawk, often met 
our view, while the ortolan of the prairie seemed to be 
as plentiful as larks in a stubble tield in England. 

Determined not to be again obliged to seek our 
supper among the barn-dofir fowls of a fanatic Servian 
baba, we ba^ed as much game as wc thought would 
suffice for our evening meal. In crossing Mount 
Lepar, we again *iw )i bear; and whether Uruin was 
inexperienced in the ways of the hunting world, certain 
it is, he most unwisely came within range of our mus- 
kets, from which we discharged sucex>ssive volleys, til] he 
fell. Not knowing what to do with Uini, we presented 
our prize to Gtx)rgy, who received it with many a 
slougu pokonii, and dobro s'dravie, and set about strap- 
ping it on liis sadflle. 

Towards evening, we overtook a traveller, whose 
appeaninee (;xciled, in no urdtniu-y degn-e. tlie wonder 
uf my kiraidji, and travelling eompanions. 1 had seen 
loo many of his bn^thri'n, not to know tliat the small 
i^ap, linen blouse, and leatliem bell, together with tlie 
Well-stuffed kna[)»u:k, drawn after him on an iiiginitous 
little hand-carriagtr, betokened a German operative. 
When I addressi-d him in the language of liis DeutM-heii 
Katherland, the p<K)r feUow was delipliled Ix ynnd mea- 
sure i he informed u?. lit- was a s*i(i<ll<T. and jnunieying 
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on to Bittoglia, in Macedonia, where numbers of his 
countrymen were employed in making saddles for the 
Turkish cavalry. It appears he had travelled on foot 
the whole distance, from Ludwigsburg, in Wurtemberg, 
with scarcely a coin in his pocket, begging here, and 
working there ; he spoke most gratefully of the Servian 
people, who never refused to give him a carpet to sleep 
on, and plenty of food ; their benevolence was the more 
admirable, as the German spoke no language but his own, 
consequently could not excite their pity by his eloquence. 
He remained our guest till we parted the next morn- 
ing. Should these pages ever meet the eye of any of 
his friends, his name was Christian Holtzman. Surely 
his perseverance deserves success. 

When we entered the streets of Jagodin, men, 
women, and children crowded around our kiraidji, to 
admire his shaggy burden. Bears are by no means 
numerous in this part of Servia ; and oiu* good fortune, 
and skill as marksmen, excited many comments, and 
some envy, since the flesh of this animal is regarded 
here as a delicacy. We had a few slices broiled for 
supper, which we thought excellent. Georgy would 
have been well contented if we had shot a bear every 
day, since his purse benefited in no inconsiderable 
degree by the exploit. He received twenty piastres 
from the captain of the district, the recompense given 
by the Government when one of these animals is 
killed ; add to which, he got thirty for the hide ; to say 
nothing of the sum the hanji paid him for Bruin's four 
quarters, which he intended to salt and dry in the sun ; 
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in which state the meat, we were told, would preserve 
its nutritious qualities for years. 

Jagodin, containing from seven to eight hundred 
houses, is the largest town we had passed through since 
leaving Belgrade : with the exception, perhaps, of about 
a dozen houses two stories high, the remainder were 
only a repetition of Hassan-PacharPalanka. It was 
Simday, hence we had an opportunity of seeing the 
population in their holiday attire. The better dass of 
women were decorated much in the same manner as 
those we have described at the capital, Belgnide ; but 
the head-dress of the peasants, who came in great 
numbers, from the remote villages, to churcb, was 
unique. On the top of the head was an ornament, 
in form somewhat resembling a horn ; attached to this 
was a broad band, of some very bright-coloured silk, 
about two feet in length, falling down the back : others 
had adopted a sort of crescent, edged with feathers, 
which might formerly have ornamented the tail of a 
gallant . chanticleer. 

The weather having become excessively warm, the 
women, for the most part, wore a chemise of gray 
linen, braided, in various colours, with great taste, con- 
fined round the waist, by a band, with a large clasp, 
often of gold or silver. This garment served to set off 
to the best advantage the gaudy hues of two pieces of 
thick carpet, that in front had the effect of an apron, 
while the other served as a seat in a country without 
chairs or stools. Instead of shoes and stockings, they 
wore leggings, embroidered with every colour of the 
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flower-garden, to which were attached sandals. The 
costume of the men was more diversified — swineherds 
and shepherds, wrapped up in their sheep-skin mantles, 
and towering fur caps ; the higher class in their crimson 
shalwars, red fez and hussar jacket, each with their belt 
full of pistols, appeared as if they had met to consult on 
some foraying expedition. 

We visited the glass manufactory of M. Constantin 
Thomitch, a Bohemian, a remarkably intelligent man, 
the first who has introduced the manufacture of this 
article into Servia. The position he selected has been 
most judiciously chosen ; the necessary material abounds 
in the vicinity ; and what is not fi-equently seen in this 
country, he has at hLs command a fine forest of beech 
trees for fire-wood. 

I lefl Jagodin dispirited and ennuy^ — the novelty of 
the scene, the wild, picturesque country, ever changing, 
ever varied, with its interesting inhabitants, did not 
compensate for the loss of my intellectual travelling 
companion, who found himself, from fatigue, unable to 
continue his journey ; and now, with no other society 
than that of Georgy, I felt as if I had been cast away 
upon some unknown country, without any friend to 
whom I could communicate a single idea. The bracing 
air of the mountain, and a little philosophy, at length 
reconciled me to my situation ; and I d(*termincd to 
make the best of my position, and see if I could not 
extract some amusement from the scenes around me. 

On leaving Jagodin, wr travelled for som<^ miles over 
a tolerably well laid out road ; the general aspect of the 
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country still continued mountainous, and covered widi 
forests of great extent and magnitude. Droves of pigs 
alternated, from time to time, with herds of sheep, goats 
and horned cattle — the latter, similar to the small breed 
we usually find in Scotland. Here, and there might be 
seen some signs of cultivation ; trees had been cut 
down, and in part burnt, and then left standing, in 
the midst of fields of maize and com, like obelisks in 
mourning ; \ineyards also seemed to multiply, but the 
\Tnes, whether from neglect, or that the grape was 
improved by this mode of culture, were left to trail on 
the ground, or entwine themselves among the weeds 
and brushwood that luxiuiantly grew among them. 

However great an e\-il may be, and the amount of 
suff'ering it may produce, still it is seldom without some 
counterbalancing good : the famine which, in Western 
Europe, gave rise to so much misery and distress, was 
here a subject of congratulation, since it produced such 
an extraordinary demand for com, that it proved the 
means of bringing much additional land into culti\'ation. 
Even among these unsophisticjited people, the natural 
cupidity of man displayed itself. I was frequently asked 
by the peasant, whether the famine would be likely to 
(wratinue a few years longer : partly because I resolved 
to be spiti-fii] with people who seemed to rejoice al our 
misfortunes, and partly beaiusc I lliought their health 
would be benefite/1 by a little more work, I told them 
the sciurity uf food was likely to continue a few years 
longer; and that as the industry and weaUh of the 
inhabitanlH nf Western Europr t-imbled them to pur- 
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chase com and all the luxuries of life, they would act 
wisely by growmg an additional quantity of grain, and 
might look forward to finding their own fertile fields, if 
propeily cultivated, a mine of wealth more valuable than 
one of gold. 

At Tchoupria we traversed a fine wooden bridge 
thrown over the Morava, the toll was twenty-five pari 
for our two horses. I amused myself while Georgy 
was roasting a string of fat ortolans, I had shot during 
our route, by strolling through this little town, which 
contains a few hundred houses. The principal occupar 
tion of the inhabitants, both men and women, seemed 
to be weaving. When at work the aspect they pre- 
sented was most ludicrous, since the loom being placed 
in a hole in the ground, nothing but the head and 
shoulders of the operator remained visible. 

At Parachin we crossed another wooden bridge over 
the rapid Lioupkova, again paying a few pari as a toll. 
On ascending Mount Jouor we obtained a splendid 
view of the Bosnian Mountains, the lofty Jaskevatz, 
with that of the Stara Planina near Nissa, and the 
magnificent defile of the Stalatch. The highest peaks 
of these mountains still remained covered with snow, 
and as the wind blew from that direction, the change in 
the temperature was far too sudden to be agreeable. 
To increase our discomfort, a violent storm of rain now 
poured down upon us like a deliige, a visitation much 
to be dreaded by travellers in these provinces, not 
only on account of the personal inconvenience it occa- 
sions, but the sloiigh-like state to which roads, without 
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any dressing of stone, arc reduced, and which render 
them impassabli; for a day or two. This will easily be 
understood when we add that the soil is of a di-ep loam 
with scjircely a pebble, and that to travel over it after 
heavy rains is like crossing some slipperj- morass, whiTe 
for every step in advance, a man may make two in 
retreat. 

In the midst of a torrent of rain we were glad to seek 
shelter among a eolony of gipsies. I thought the 
dwellings of the good Servians sufficiently primitive, 
hut the architectural efforts of this vagrant race were 
not superior to those of the beaver. The men and 
women were nearly naked, the children entirely so, with 
a most swarthy complexion, white teeth, bright jet-black 
eyes, and a profusion of tangled raven-black hair ; the 
expression of their TOuntenances was singularly wrild and 
forhidding. They were all engaged either at smith's 
work, or in fashioning wooden bowls and spoons. They 
apjieared to Im- comparatively well off, as they had 
plenty of goals and sheep browzing on the neighbouring 
hill, and kept horses for sale. During summer they 
send expeditions of then* people to search for gold In 
the mountain riven* of Bosnia, Upper Mocsia, and the 
Balkan. I was surprised to sec how lar^'^ u quantity 
they had collt^cted, and of which the chief was desirous 
I should become the purchaser. They had aUo picked 
up some valuable pebbles during their wanderings. 

Our gipsy friends most hospitably urged us to remain 
their gtiests for the night, and kindly set before u.s 
raid and cake baked in the ashcsj they jjavr additional 
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force to their solicitations, by pointing out the flesh-pots 
bubbling over the fire, and the good cheer they would 
afford. This was an abomination to a devout Christian 
like Georgy, who cursed them as Pagans. As for 
myself, however tempting might be the savoury odour 
arising fix>m the flesh-pots, I had no desire to take up 
my quarters with a people, who unfortunately do not 
add the virtue of cleanliness to that of hospitality. 
Hence, in spite of the drenching rain, we once more set 
out to reach a han at some distance, which bore the 
ominous name of Haiduk-Tchesm^-Han (the fountain 
han of the brigands) . 

The most fatiguing and disagreeable portion of our 
journey since we entered Servia now commenced. Our 
road, which was carried along the steep sides of a rugged 
dedivity, consisting of a heavy loam, had been converted 
by the rain into a perfect quagmire, through wliich our 
jaded horses plimged and floundered, and to add to our 
misery the night overtook us ere we had accomplished 
half the distance, leaving us in totid darkness to plod 
our weary and dangerous way through a drenc^hing rain. 
Suddenly poor Georgy's steed lost his footing, and first 
sliding, then rolling completely over, pitched the plump 
figure of his terrified rider with a crash into the midst 
of a tangled thicket of furze, briar and holly, fi-om which 
I need not say my fat friend did not escape without 
many scratches and contusions, and innumerable rents 
in his garments. ScarciJy had he regained his legs 
when I met with a similar accident; more fortunate, 
however, than Georgy, I alighted unhurt among the 
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deep soft mire, in which I left the impression of my 
Frank features iis a souvenir to any of my friends the 
Haiducs who chanced to pass that way. 

To prevent a similar accident, which might not have 
so happy a termination, we now resolved to trust to our 
own feet, and thus plodding kneedeep through the 
mire, leading our steeds after us, covered with dirt, 
drenched to the skin, fatigued and hungry, never did 
mariner after a boisterous cruise hail a port with greater 
glee than we did the ghmmering light of the han in the 
distance. But, alas ! our troubles seemed never to have 
an end, tor on arriving there wc found it so full of 
wcalher-bouud travellers, that we despaired of even a 
place to sit down. The event proved that we did not 
give these good people credit for the hospitality they 
possess, since they not only madi' place, hut Insisted 
on the poor drenched Frank occupying the wannest 
comer, while coffee, raki, and the friendly t«hibouc]ue 
was pressed upon us on all sides; our bustling hanji 
also set about preparing for us a smoking posset com- 
posed of bruised onions, oatmeal and red pepper, his 
never-failing specific against the ill effects of a thorough 
wetting, at the same time placing my drenched gar- 
ments near the fire, tlint they might be n-adv for use by 
morning. In (he midst of all thi.s attention and kind- 
ness, I could not help thinking the appellation of our 
han, as the resort of tb<f brigands of the fnuntiin, a very 
great misnomer. 

With the shadows nf night vanished every disagree- 
able n^miniscence of thi? preceding day, and found rae 
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again on the morning of a beautiful day full of my old 
propensities for leading the life of a wanderer. Still 
the torrents of rain had left so many traces of its vio- 
lenoe in the numberless tiny cataracts, that poured over 
our road, as to render it nearly impassable. We con- 
trived, however, to reach an elevated plateau covered 
with the noblest forest trees, where a most animated 
scene met our view ; the bivouac of a caravan, consist- 
ing of from forty to fifty kiraidjis, from the interior of 
Macedonia, Thessaly and Albania ; they were on their 
way to Belgrade with the produce of their country, 
but, like ourselves, owing to the state of the roads they 
could proceed no further, and by way of passing their 
time, were now encamped around blazing fires, either 
cooking or smoking the tchibouque. 

The remains of numerous fires proved that the spot, 
at which we had arrived, was a favourite halting place 
of the kiraidjis, and had been selected on account of 
the excellence of a fine spring of water gushing from 
the rock, ornamented by a fountain, the benevolent 
work of some pious Mussulman, as the inscription 
testified. The foliage of a gigantic linden shaded it 
from the rays of the sun ; the trunk of a tree scooped 
out, served as a drinking-trough for our horses, and a 
wooden drinking-cup, secured by a chain, for the use of 
the traveller. 

Imitating the example of our neighbours, Georgy 
soon made a fire, whc^n wo boiled our cofli'o, baked 
our cakes, and broiled our game. 

The oaks here were really splendid, many of them 
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several yards in c-innimference ; and as the shepherd, 
when wandering tivor the mountjiin frequently require 
shelter from the storm, they had adopted Uie novel 
expedient of excavating, if I may so speak, some of the 
lai^est of these trees by means of fire, and thiis ixm- 
verting them into houses of refiige. 

A cloudless sky and a strong bracing wind at length 
succeeded the storm, which giving promise of a succes- 
sion of fine weather, the whole caravan were soon in 
motion making arrangements for their departure. The 
first note of preparation was a most peculiar and in- 
describable cry, raised by all the kiraidjis of the caravan, 
which in a few minutes had the desired effect of re- 
assembling the horses that had been turned into the 
woods to forage for themselves, all running to their 
respective owners ; though to my obtuse oral faculties, 
the cry uttered by every kiraidji appeared the same, 
yet the unerring sagacity of instinct enabled each animal 
to distinguish his master, who held a little sack of corn, 
which the unsiispecting brute no sooner tasted, than he 
was caught by the mane, and obliged again to submit 
to the burden of the pack-saddle. 

In a short space of time the packages were strapped 
to the saddles of tlio horses, and the cavalcade in 
motion, leaving the smouldering fires at the servictr 
of the next traveller. In a country where provender 
can be had in the fields for nothing, and (iiel oljtained 
for the trouble of cutting, it is very rarely that luiy 
tniveller, a native f)f these pronnces. and still more 
seldom a kiraJdji, in fim- weather seeks the .shelter of 
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the han. They all carry their provisions and cooking 
utensils ; and at night, surrounded by their packs with 
a blazing fire in the centre, and rolled up in their 
kabanitzas, sleep in the open air, in defiance of wind, 
rain and storm. 

During the depth of winter every description of 
travelling is necessarily suspended in a country without 
roads, and in which the snow is often several yards in 
depth, not forgetting the number of wolves that, pressed 
with hunger, often attack the sheepfolds, unless they 
are defended by strong palisades, and sometimes even 
the traveller. 

On approaching Upper Moesia and the Turkish fron- 
tier, I observed a decided improvement in the manner 
of cultivating the land, and also in roads ; for here and 
there a layer of gravel had been bestowed with a view, 
I presume, of impressing the Osmanli with the opinion, 
that the emancipated Servian had made gigantic strides 
in civilization. But, as if they intended the roads, like 
everything else, should difler fi-om those of Western 
Europe, they had erected large clumsy gates with still 
clumsier festenings, which obliged us to descend fi'om 
our horses so often to open them, that our patience was 
most severely tried. 

Alexinitz, at which we now arrived, the frontier town 
of Bosnia, Bulgaria and Upper Moesia, is prettily situ- 
ated on the Morava. A bold range of undulating hills 
here shoot up, and gradually blend with the stupendous 
Jaskevatz and Stara Planina of Upper Moesia, as if 
Nature had intended them to be the boundary of the 
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principality, The contrast between this town and those 
we had passed through in the interior was most striking. 
We found the hans filled with kiraidjLs and comraer- 
eial travellers from the interior of Turkey, and the 
sho]>s displayed a better description of merchandize. 

Unless some untoward circumstance should disturb 
the harmony that at present exi'its between Sema and 
the Ottoman Porte, Alexinitz is likely to become one of 
the most important towns in the principality ; a direct 
communication opens from here to Constantinople by 
So6a, in Bulgaria, and also to Macedonia, Albania 
and the Adriatic, by following the course of the Morava 
through the mountain districts of Upper Moesia, and 
the country of the Rasci. The soil is fertile, the cli- 
mate salubrious, and the surrounding country highly 
romantic and picturesque. The fine prairies on the 
banks of the Morava offer an admirable field for the 
skilful agriculturist ; and to judge from the luxuriance 
of the vines, planted on the shelving sides of the hills, 
it might become a most productive wine country. 

The town at present contmns about four hundred 
houses, a church, one or two public buildings recently 
erected, and advancing some pretensions to architec- 
tural beauty. The coffee-houses and hans, fur the 
riTA'jition of travellers, arc iilso of a better description 
than are usuidly found in these provinces, and I 
ohservx-d many indications of an approach to European 

ILSagCH. 

During my rambli-s through the streets of .fUcjcinitz. 
in which, like all the other towns of Ser\'ia, we an? 
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certain to find something new — some feature charac- 
teristic of this primitive people — I was struck with 
the novel manner in which the auctioneer exercises his 
vocation : when an article is oflfered for sale, whether a 
buffido, a horse or a lady's bracelet, a drummer is sent 
forth to perambulate the town, exhibit the article, 
and take the biddings ; if he can write, he notes them 
down in his tablets ; if not, why a notch in a piece of 
wood must serve the same purpose, and when he has 
completed his promenade, he returns to the auctioneer, 
who examines the different amount of the sums which 
have been offered, and if approved of by his employer, 
a loud rat-a-tat announces that the highest bidder is the 
purchaser. Nor is this the only office the town drum- 
mer exercises ; he is, at the same time, the crier and 
the gazette ; he announces the promulgation of a new 
law by a rat-a-tat, and the most important news of the 
day ; and it is he who summons the inhabitants to arms, 
should the fierce Amout, or the Bosnian, be making 
preparations to cross the frontier. 

The vocation of this important functionary does not 
end here. It is also his office to announce, at nightfall, 
that the hour has arrived, after which it becomes a 
punishable offence to be found in the streets without a 
lighted lantern, lamps having not yet contributed their 
aid to the enlightenment of Turkey. These lanterns are 
made of transparent paper, gaudily painted, and so 
folded as to be capable of being carried in the* pocket. 
The effect of a number of these moving about in diffe- 
rent directions, resemlJing so many gigantic glow- 
worms, is exceedingly pretty. 
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The quarantine establishment is of great extent, en- 
cloiied wnth strong palisades, and guarded by a little 
army of pandours ; it contains sbeds for merchandize, 
and stables, a ban, and a few huts for the accom- 
modation of the travi'ller, who may have the means of 
paying for the luxury of a roof But as the tourists in 
tills country usually consist of kiraidjis, swineherds, 
and drovers of uittle, a class who prefer the night air ti) 
the expenses of a lian, they bivouac in a large open 
spaee in the c*-ntre, around blazing fires. 

During the time 1 remained a detenu in the quaran- 
tine at Alexiiiitz, I counted from three to fnur hundred 
persons, as wild-looking and motley an assemhliigi- as it 
was ever my lot to be quartered among. Intermingled 
with the rayalis of Servia, Bosnia, Bulgaria, Herxe- 
gowioa, and Tchemegoria, there were Turks, and 
Amouts, Greeks and Zinzars, Jews, Armenians and 
Gipsies, habited in the costume of their respective 
tribes and nationalities, and speaking as many lan- 
guages as might have rivalled Babel itself. Notwith- 
standing thoy drank gallon after gallon of wine and 
raki, they might be cited as patterns of good conduct 
and good humour, to the inhabitants of the most 
riviUzed eountry in Europe. Hen- was no quam-lling 
nor fighting, all M^mied inteut U}}ou amusing themselves 
by fiinguig, smoking, (lancing and (xjoking. Then, tu 
afford a still gn-ater variety of pastime, there were per. 
formers on tlie bag]M|]c, the reed and the gousla, to- 
gether with hards and story-ti'Uers, spouting fbrtli in 
the expectation of winning a few pari fnmi (lit nudieiice ; 
tl»'se, with our four-fo(»ted eompaiuon», who, il appeared. 
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were also doomed to quarantine, formed a most up- 
roarious concert: we had the grunting of swine, the 
braying of donkeys, the neighing of horses, the lowing of 
cattle, and the barking of dogs. 

Among the various annoyances, to which a traveller 
is subjected in these countries, the quarantine is the 
greatest and the most prejudicial to his health. Having 
set out from Alexinitz to extend my excursions through 
the Knejine of Gorgouschavatz and Mount Rtagn, we 
inadvertently, in a frontier so ill-defined as that of 
Serviay crossed the Turkish frontier, and entered the 
province of Bosnia. On our return into the principality, 
we were reminded of the indiscretion by a troop of 
Servian pandours, who, without much ceremony, con- 
ducted us to the establishment at Alexinitz. But as 
the offence was committed through ignorance, our im- 
prisonment in the quarantine was, as a great favour, 
reduced from five to three days, which term may be 
extended to forty, when an epidemic prevails in any of 
the adjoining provinces. 

The most ludicrous part of the affair is, that a tra- 
veller can easily dude the quarantine jdtogether, by 
taking a circuitous route over some wild mountain 
district, which we could easily have done, had we been 
aware of the annoyance ; for how is it possible to enforce 
the quarantine laws in a country so depopuLited, and 
with a frontier so (*xtcnsivc, as that of Servia; the 
Government having tak(»n the hint from Austria, where 
the quarantine yields a revenue of more than a million 
of florins, mak(^ the ost'iblishment a sourer of profit. 
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Everything must be paid for, the guard of honour de- 
manded a hackschish, the clothes and papers were to be 
fumigated, although several years have elapsed since 
liny case of the plague had occurred in this part of the 
world, every item swelling the bill of costs against the 
luckless traveller. 

Quarantine establishments may be useful, when pesti- 
lence actually rages, but it is provoking to the traveller 
to be mulcted, in order that the Government may 
enrich itself at his expense : then the vexatious regula- 
tions, by which his patience is put to the test are 
endless ; the di-spotism of the petty tjTants, who direct 
them, is absolute ; the familiarity of their dirty subal- 
terns, who they are pleased to term guardians, and 
who penetrate even to the privacy of yoiu" sleeping 
room, most offensive; and for all these annoyances you 
must pay exorbitantly, and from which extortion then- 
is no appeal. I must in justict^ add, that these ani- 
madversions are principully directed a^iiinst the qua- 
rantine establishments of Austria on the Lower 
Danube, where, if a traveller is found in the act of in- 
tringing the quarantine laws, he ts shot by the first 
guard tliat meets him, like a mad dog; whereas here, 
and in Turkey, they are more humane, since n trilling 
tine is all that is exacted, neither are the charges oue- 
tenth so extrsslvc, uur the vexations so insupportable. 

Evil is often the p;in-nt of good ; my detention in 
tbr- quarantine provtil the means of introducing me, 
thriiugh thi- fii-rman dtx-tor of tin- i-sUiblishmenI, to 
two English gentlemen at ^Vlexiiiitz, that town having 
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been selected by Her Majesty's corps of messengers as 
their principal station in these provinces of European 
Turkey ; and I must ever remember, with gratoAil recol- 
lectionSy the pleasant days I spent with Mr. Gutch, 
who, with true English hospitality, insisted upon my 
removing to his residence, as soon as the period of my 
detention was over. 

This was, in truth, an imexpected, an unlooked for 
invitation, in a country so far removed from the great 
world, and can only be appreciated by the man who 
has been for any length of time shut out from all 
intellectual society; for however much we may feel 
inclined to render all due homage to beautiful Nature, in 
her most romantic and picturesque forms, and to rate at 
their fiill value the agreeable excitement of change and 
novel incident, yet after a time these become stale, and 
we pine for a companion, with ideas more enlarged than 
that of a kiraidji, a swineherd, or an Haiduc. 

On entering the sitting-room of Mr. Gutch, how 
great was my pleasure to see my old friend the 
"Times" lying on the table, with the venerable 
" Christopher North" in all the majesty of age and 
honour reposing by his side, and how gladly did I 
welcome the Quaker-coloured " Quarterly" and the gay 
blue and buflf " Edin])urgh" — nay, I thought the merry 
face of Master " Punch" wore an expression of greater 
archness now that he had arrived in Servia. None but 
the traveller, who has been long cut oflF from enjoying 
the rich trejisures of England's mind, can fully 
appreciate the gratitication witli which I devoured the 
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contents a[ these and several other first-rate English 
publications. 

I was also received in the most friendly manner by 
Mr. DavieSy of Crickhowdl, South Wales, who had 
been for some tune peering into the pathways and 
byways of poor Servia. Our mornings were devoted to 
riding excursions among the mountains, or shooting- 
partieSy and, as may be supposed in a country like this> 
abounding with game, we had excellent sport. 

At present, Her Majesty's messengers are but 
indi£ferently quartered, but when their new house is 
finished, the station at Alexinitz will be a most 
agreeable s^our ; there is capital fishing in the Morawitz, 
the country abounds with game, and the vicinity of the 
vast mountain range of the Balkan, and the romantic 
Bosnia and Upper Moesia, afford a variety of pleasant 
excursions which would even repay a journey bom 
England. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

re akeCchefl of Senria — Roads — Turkish fortresses — 
BoQte from fielgrade to Widin — Semendria — Singular fouu- 
tain at Goulebatz — Mount Mirotsch — Splendid prospect — 
AuBtrian commerce — Hints to merchants — Swineherds in 
Senria — ^Value of pigs — Mineral wealth of Servia — Agriculture 
— Prodactions — ^Traits and characteristics of the inhabitants. 

As we do not intend this work as a guide-book 
to the tourist; a lengthened description of all the 
little towns, villages, mountains, valleys and plains we 
visited during our excursions in Servia, would neither 
interest the reader nor bring him acquainted with the 
country and its inhjibitants, since their customs, 
manners and habits are everywhere the same. Here 
we see no populous, wealthy city with its churches and 
galleries of paintings and sculpture ; no Wge, in- 
dustrious town, with its enterprizing inhabitants 
engaged in the strife and turmoil of civilized life. In a 
word, this is a country, with few (exceptions, that bears all 
the marks of one recently disc^overed : even tlie roads, 
when we find them, appear to liave been newly made, 
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since those of ancient date lie hidden from view by the 
grass and herbage of centuries. AH the little towns, 
villages and hamlets we pass through are mere huts, 
slightly constructed on the ruins of those consumed by 
the devastating fury of the Turkish troops, when the 
fanatic zealot of Islamism, and the equally fanatic 
zealot of a purer taith were engaged in their horrid and 
deadly strife. It is true there are the ruins, misnamed 
fortresses to assert the antiquity of the country, and to 
tell by their battered walls and crumbling towers the 
fearful tale, that here the hand of man has been raised, 
with murderous intent, against his fellow man. The 
Turks still occupy these ruined fortresses, the sole relic 
of their power, the sole evidence that they still retiiin a 
hold on the country, as a guarantee for the faithful 
payment of its tribute to the Sultan — delusive hope ! 
any sudden outbreak among the warrior population of 
this principality, and their tenure would terminate ; for, 
shut out from all communication with the adjoining 
provinces, that still acknowledge the rule of the Sultan, 
their garrisons must capitulate immediately, or be 
starved out in a few weeks. 

The route from Belgrade to Alexinitz. the frontier 
town of Bulgaria, is practicable for a carriage, but even 
this is impassable except in fine weather, 1 found 
another road of the same description from Belgrade to 
Bosnia tlirough Chabats. Bad as these roads are, at 
least they are a proof that civilization has commenced. 
Several others are in progress, intended to intersect the 
principality in rlitfercnt directions ; but an the good 
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Servians, however much they may excel as warriors, are 
sadly deficient in the raihx)ad energy that characterizes 
the inhabitants of Western Europe, we fear, if left to 
tiieir own resources and exertions, the present generation 
will not witness the completion of a work so necessary 
to the commercial prosperity of a country. 

One of the most interesting tours I made in these 
fHt)vinoes, was from Belgrade to Widin, during which 
the traveller is everywhere presented with a succession 
of the most splendid vistas. The country, bold and 
mountainous, is broken into tiny valleys and deep 
defiles, through which several fine rivers — the Morava, 
the Jisara, the Timok, and other minor streams — are 
seen rolling on to the mighty Danube. The frontier, 
towards Bulgaria, in Turkey, offers many formidable 
points of natural defence, very valuable to the Servian, 
if the Turks should, at any future time, attempt an 
invasion. 

Semendria, or, as the Servians call it, Smederevo, is 
the most considerable town we meet with during our 
route : it probably contains eight hundred houses. The 
next to this in importance is Pojerevatz, and where it 
has been found impracticable to carr}' the road along the 
shelving banks of the Danube, it is conveyed across 
several heights of considerable elevation, impassable for 
any description of carriage. At Goulebatz we find a 
very singular fountain, which ebbs and fiows every six 
hours — a natural time-piece, by which the peasants note 
the hours of the day. 

Nesir this fountain is the splendid castellated ruin of 
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the same name, ertwted on a precipitous rock of fearftd 
height, !in5 composed of eight ruined towers, joined 
together by curtained waUs. Several inscriptions, in 
the Turkish language, record that it had been more 
than once put in repair by that people, and served them 
as a position of defence. It was taken and re-taken 
alternately by the Hungarians, the Servians, and the 
Turks, and ultimately fell into the hands of the latter, 
about the year 1427. In the walls and outer defences 
may be discovered numerous points of arrows, pro\nng 
it to have existed as a fortress before the invention of 
cannon. One of its lofty towers bears the name of the 
Empress Helena, who, it is presumed, was imprisoned 
here. 

The road now pisses over the precipitous sides of a 
mountain upwards of two thousand feet in height ; 
here commences the splendid defile of the Danube. 
Further on. we come t*^i Dobra {the good), with its 
ancient fortifications and extensive caverns. After this, 
we soon arrive at tlie rocks of Donie Demir-capi, wliich 
is more generally known, as the iron gate of the 
Danube. This is succeeded by the fine old castle, 
MilaDowitz. 

After passing this ruin, the road is carried across 
Mount Mirotsch to B(Tza-Palankn, Negotin, and Widin. 
FVom the lofty summit of this mountain-road, the 
traveller sees spread before him, as if in a map, one uf 
the most picturesque landscapes in Servia, pvpt- 
chonging, ever-var\ing, as he advances, from the deep 
defile and verdant valley, to the rugged rock and lofty 
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Ppredpice. Mountaina are seen covered to their summit 
with the dense forest, tiny plnins and dells, etich watered 
with its own limpid stream, occasionally falhng in a 
cascade from the precipitous sides of some jutting rock; 
and, however wild may be the aspect of the landscape, 
the soil is fertile, and, for the most part, might be 
appropriated to all the purposes of agriculture, and the 
cultivation of the vine; while every height, crowned 
with its own ever-green plateau, would serve as pastures 
for innumerable flocks and herds. 

In the present day, were it not for the occasional 
glimpse of a tiny hamlet, partly hid in some deep dell, or 
romantic forest ; or a swineherd tending his half-wild 
pigs, we might deem the country uninhabited ; but 
that it contained, in remote ages, a numerous popu- 
lation, and was a district of great importance, from its 
near proximity to the Danube, is attested by the ruins 
of towns and forts, here so frequently met with. 
Numerous vestiges of its occupation by the Romans 
still exist in their well-known paved roads, forts, and 
Ciistellated towers. 

The trifling value attached to land in this principality 
must appear incredible to those persons accustomed 
to estimate its value in Western Europe. While pass- 
ing over Mount Mirotscit, I had for my companion a 
wealthy Servian, enveloped in his sheepskin kabanitza, 
and, as usual with those people, armed to the teeth — 
pistols in his girdle, and long gun slung across his 
shoulder. However fierce and warlike might be his 
aspect, in other respects he was a complete child of 
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nature, ignorant of the great world, its cares, and trou- 
l)les. He was the proprietor of thi- land over which 
we were then travelling, hut appeared to attaeh very 
little importance to its possession ; the value of his 
large army of pigs, goats and sheep, which he declared 
increased su rapidly, that he never knew their real 
number, seemed principally to occupy his attention. 

Our wealthy swineherd pointed out to rae a drove of 
fat grunters, who were then most diligently turning up 
the earth in seareh of some root more dainty than the 
heaps of acorns that lay around them, and requested mo 
to tell him how much he should be likely to obtain a 
head for them in the London markets. When I 
assured him that each animal would be worth at least 
three hundred Turkish piastres, he cast upon me a look 
expressive at once* of incredulity and anger, evidently 
regarding me as some mischief-loving Frank, who was 
amusing himself with his ignorance. Then, without 
even vouchsafing me a single ' slouga,' or a ' phala-bog,' 
the usual salutation at parting, he spurred his steed, 
and being well mounted, soon left us in the distance. 

I did not feel surprised at the conduct of the good 
Servian, or his disbelief in my assertions, since the 
Austrians, who are the sole purchasers here, never pay 
more than three or four florins a hciid for these ani- 
mals, and then send them to every market in Germany. 
Might not this prove an advantageous speculation for 
some of our own wealthy traders? In the interior of 
the country they can be Ixiught even at a lower nUe 
at the sam«- timr, their flavinir being siinilnr to that of 
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the wild boar, which they somewhat resemble in form, 
renders them the more acceptable to the epicure. Now, 
as the Danube is equally open to the commercial specu- 
lation of an Englishman, as an Austriim, 1 trust that 
some of my friends will profit by the hint, and make 
their fortunes. 

I feel assured that if some of our enterprizing coun- 
trymen, acquainted with commercial pursuits, were to 
visit these provinces of European Turkey, they would 
find a rich field, as yet unexplored : both here, as well 
as in Moldavia and Wallachia, I found a most anxious 
desire on the part of the inhabitants to establish a 
more intimate commercial connexion with Great Britain. 
Prince Constantine Soutzo, of Moldavia, one of the 
most extensive landed-proprietors of the pro\'ince, fre- 
quently expressed to me his wishes to that effect, and 
b^ged me, on my return home, to open for him a 
negociation with some English merchant for the disposal 
of his timber, corn and cattle, which seemed to lie upon 
his hands without the possibility of a sale. 

As all commerce should be reciprocal, perhaps it may 
be expected that I should suggest what articles of our 
manufactures would be most likely to find a lucrative 
sale. Sheffield cutlery, which all admire and covet, 
together with Staffordshire wares, would be much 
prized. As to printed calicoes, the Austrians monopo- 
lize the market ; this is, however, not owing to their 
cheapness, nor the superiority of the fabric, but the 
manufacturer has had the wisdom to consult the tiste 
of his buyers. The chief purpose for which they require 
VOL. I. G 
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calico is to make their long loose pelisse ; for these they 
use gaudy colours with broad stripes ; it would, however, 
be advisable to seud an i^ent to study the pattern, in 
order to secure with safety an extensive sale. In addition 
to these people, the Turks, particularly, have a decided 
predilection for everything that is English ; the Aus- 
trian and Swiss manufacturers, aware of this penchant, 
must adroitly affix to their spurious and tUmsy goods 
the name of some well-known English manufacturer. 
Oiled paper bring now superseded by glass for windows, 
occasions a large demand for the latter article. Watches 
are coveted by all ranks, and are valued and admired 
in proportion to their si2e. 

In the interior of Bulgaria and Upper Moesia, the low 
prices of provisions and cattle of every description is 
almost fabulous compared with the prices of Western 
Europe. A fat sheep or lamb usually costs from 
eighteen pence to two shillings, an ox forty shillings, 
cows thirty shillings, and a horso, in the best possible 
travelling condition, from four to five pounds sterling ; 
wool, bides, bdlow, wax and honey, arc equally low. 
In the towns and bans, by the road-side, everything is 
stdd by weight ; you can get a pound of meat for u half- 
penny, a pound of !)read for the same, and wine, which 
is also sold by weight, costs atraut the same money. 

Id Scrvia, pigs everj'where form the staple com- 
modity of the country. I have seen some that wo\ild 
weigh from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
pound*, or more, offered for sale at three hundred 
Turkish piastres the dozen ; In tlie neighbourhood of 
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the Danube they fetch a little more. The expense of 
keeping these animals in a country abounding with 
forests being so trifling, and the prospect of gain to the 
proprietor so certain, we cannot wonder that no land- 
holder is without them, and that they constitute the 
richest dass in the principality. In fact, pig-jobbers are 
here men of the highest rank : the prince, his ministers, 
civil and military governors, are all engaged in this lucra- 
tive traflic. I have been assured that between three 
and four hundred thousand are annually exported alone 
to Austria. They are frequently sent up the Danube by 
steam to Central Germany, and even find their way to 
Strasburg and Paris ; but the transit and custom-house 
duty being high, the inhabitants are deprived of a 
cheap article of food so welcome to the poor man's 
table ; consequently, except in Austria, where the duty 
never exceeds the original price of the animal, the specu- 
lation has not proved a profitable enterprise. In Eng- 
land, where the speculator hiis not to contend against a 
ruinous duty, I should imagine he would find it more 
advantageous to have his pigs killed and salted in the 
country, in order to avoid the losses that might be sus- 
tained during a long sea voyage. 

In some districts of Servia thev rear immense flocks 
of sheep ; the breed is of an inferior description, and 
seem to l)c the substitute for the cow. Th(j cheese 
made from the milk is in universal use. Horned cattle 
and buffaloes i\re principally used as beasts of l)urden. 
Their horses resemble those of the Cossacks in Russia ; 
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they are a Tatar race, and more t'sti-omed for their 
suro-footedness and durability than symmetrical forms. 

Although the mineral riches of the principality are as 
yet undeveloped, the sands of several of the rivers are so 
abundantly supplied with gold as to support a washing 
establishment. At Maiden Pek, on thi' road to Widin, 
an attempt has been made to work the silver and lead 
mines. Tlie coul mines have hitherto proved a failure ; 
but this is entirely owing to the ignorance of the miners, 
for, to use the language of the miner, I have seen the 
coal crop out in such a manner as to justify the expec- 
tation of great abundance ; indeed, both here and in nearly 
every province of European Turkey, I frequently per- 
ceived the same indication of an abundant supply of this 
most necessary article to tlie wealth and commercial 
prosperity of a countrj. Iron also abounds. The 
whit* marble found at Stoudenitza, of which 1 saw a 
polished specimen at Belgrade, appi'arcd to me tu be 
equal in beauty to that of thi' far-fami'd Paros. The 
porpliyry sienite and serpentine is found e\erywhere. 
Of salt there is a total want, but the inhabitants 
have only to cross the Danube into Walluchia to ob- 
tain it. 

The Servians bestow some cure in their cultivation of 
the vine ; a white wine, called the Smederevski, is the 
most in favour ; it somewhat resembles in flavour tlie 
wines of Burgundy. There is a tradition still existing 
among the vini-drcftsers of Smt-drrevo, that the vines 
from which this wine is made were origitudly plunti^l by 
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the Emperor Probus. There cannot be a doubt, if 
there were more skill employed in the management of 
this wine, and barrels used instead of skins pitched 
inside, that it might be relished even by a connoisseur. 

Agriculture in Servia, where at least two-thirds of 
the land is either covered by forests or uncultivated, has 
made but little progress. The form of the plough is in 
no way changed from that which it bore during the 
heroic days of immortal Greece. It is, however, suffi- 
cient for this fertile soil, which produces with the least 
possible care a plentiful crop. Threshing is performed 
in a most primitive manner; buffaloes and oxen are 
fastened to a stake driven into the ground, and then 
compelled, nolens volensy to perform a succession of 
circular evolutions till they have trampled out the grain 
from the straw ; in some places a marble roller is used 
for the same purpose. 

Like the patriarchs of old, the husbandman of Servia 
does not rob the earth of its entire produce ; some por- 
tion is ever left as food for those wild children of nature 
that depend on her bounty alone. If his family in- 
crease, or he hears that a famine exists in other lands, 
he resolves to take a small portion of additional land 
into cultivation ; but being of opinion that it manifests 
no wisdom to bestow superfluous labours on the 
operation, he proceeds to set fire to the superb forest, 
consequently in a few days his merciless ally clears 
a space sufficient for all his wants. 

The fruits of Western Europe arrive here at great 
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perfection; the forests abound with wild plums and 
cherries. 

Wheat, barley, millet, buckwheat and Indian com 
are the principal grains cultivated ; the latter is the 
most productive, yielding an enormous increase. The 
flour is boiled with milk into a stifif porridge, to 
which they give the name of * mamolinga.' It is most 
nutritive, and ever to be found in the poorest hut. 

The anniversary of getting in the harvest is always 
celebrated by public rejoicings. At break of day, the 
starachin, the elder of the village, assembles all the 
able-bodied men of his tribe, who, preceded by a 
banner, drums and musical instruments, repair to 
the fields, when the com is cut down and equally 
divided amcNdg the members ; this is called the ' moba.' 
At the same time a portion is set aside for the main- 
tenance of the poor and infirm. This constitutes a 
system of socialism on a small scale, which may be 
carried into practice by a primitive people, where all 
are of the same rank, the same kindred, and engaged 
in the same occupation. 

Their method of grinding com is still most primitive. 
There are few wind or water-mills in the country ; 
consequently the hand-miU is in universal use. 

The principal riches of the principality consists in 
its flocks and herds. The Servian, like the Arab, 
prefers wandering fix)m valley to mountain to fittiguing 
himself with the more severe labours of agricul- 
ture. Some of these tribes of shepherds encamp 
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tpilh tiidor flocks and herds ev^i during the winter, 
whyting a sheltered nook, where they erect sheds for 
ttuemaehres and their diarge as a protection from 
tlie seyerity of the weather. 

After St George's Day they leave their winter 
quarters, and again take to the fields. They first 
make the tour of the valleys, and then commence 
ascending the hills, and as the summer advances, dimb 
to some plateau on the top of a mountain, where they 
are eertain to find a plentiful supply of the finest 
herbage, while all beneath is crumbling to dust beneath 
the scorching rays of the sun. Here they remain 
till the festival of St. Demetrius, when they again 
descend to the valley, and seek some favoured spot 
as their winter quarters. 

It is impossible to conceive any class of men more 
simple in their habits, or more hospitable and good- 
natured than these shepherds — their stores of cheese, 
raid and bags of meal are ever at the service of 
the traveller. They are generally robust and well 
armed, not that they have anything to apprehend 
from the violence of man, now that they have not to 
dread the marauding visit of the Amout, but in these 
wild districts they have much to fear for their helpless 
charge from the attack of wolves and birds of prey, 
and notwithstanding all their care and vigilance, 
many a tender suckling falls to the lot of the stealthy 
wolf and the daring lammergeyer. 

A carriage manufactured at Pest, in Hungary, is 
now and then seen at Belgrade or Kragouejavatz, where 
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the Prince generally resides in summer, but with this 
exception the wealthiest classes ride on horseback. The 
peasant is his own wheelwright, and takes as a model 
for his cart the amaxis of the ancient Greeks. He also 
constructs his own dwelling, upon which we have 
already shown he does not bestow any superfluous 
labour or expense. A cluster of these huts, appro- 
priated to the use of his family, his flocks and herds, 
surrounded by strong palisades, may be termed the 
dwelling of a peasant in comfortable circumstances. 

To say the truth, a house is by no means a necessary 
appendage to the comfort of a hardy Servian, who 
prefers sleeping in the open air, at least from May till 
October, a practice in which he can indulge with per- 
fect safety, in a climate so dry and healthy as this. 
During my long tour in these provinces I also adopted 
the same custom, and never once found the slightest 
ill effects from the night air; if it happened to rain, 
not imfrequently the case in our mountain bivouac, 
an ample thick kabanitza, manufactxutKi from coarse 
wool by the peasants, over which I threw my Mackin- 
tosh, preserved me from being drenched. I had also 
another powerful inducement to seek my nightly couch 
under the free canopy of heaven, I escaped fri>m the 
dirt and tilth of a han, and those tormenting phle- 
botoinists, who ever muster, thousimds strong, to 
welcome the advent of a Frank traveller. 

With n^sptvt to the fountains we so frequently find 
in S*ma, the inhabitants owe much to their former 
masters, the Turks, whi> secimxl to them an ample 
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supply of the finest water : in every town, village and 
horsepath (for we cannot call them roads) we find 
fountains, ofi;en tastefully constructed, and of marble, 
affording the weary traveller a refi^eshing and crystal- 
dear draught, who ever hails the sight of one with 
pleasure. They arc usually an offering of the piety 
and benevolence of some Sultan, or charitable Mussul- 
man, as we are informed by the inscription, who having 
refi-eshed himself and his escort fi-om the limpid stream, 
and found the water good, out of gratitude to the Giver 
of all Good reared the structure, with the view of im- 
parting for ever the same blessing to his fellow-men ; 
and surely there are few works of mercy which confer 
a greater benefit than bestowing on those who most 
need it a sufficiency of water, the true value of which 
is never known, save by the parched burning lip that 
has wanted it. As these road-side fountains arc always 
shaded by a dump of the splendid linden, or some other 
species of umbrageous tree, they become the resting 
place of the caravan by day, and the bivouac by night. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Historical sketch of the SlaTonians — Character of the Servinis 
— ^Their nationalitj — Present and future prospects — Affinity 
between the Servian and Anglo-Saxon races — Concluding 
remarks. 

Haying formerly visited a great part of Russia, 
Poland and Bohemia, and made mysdf tolerably 
conversant with the language, customs and maimers of 
the inhabitants, I felt deeply interested in observing the 
traits which distinguish another member of the great 
Slavonian family; and I could not refrain from 
remarking how clearly the characteristics they displayed 
proved the descent of all from one common origin ; 
even the idioms of the language I found identical with 
that of the Russian, the Pole and the Bohemian. 

With respect to the origin of this, the most 
numerous of all European families, the piesmas of this 
people ascend high into the obscure regions of 
traditionary lore, and tell us that near the little town of 
Sagorie, in Croatia, we shall find a rock surrounded 
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l^ a ruin called Krapioa (castellated fortress), the cradle 
of the SlavoniaD race. It appears that a mighty 
huntress, named Ulyria, was driven from Asia by her more 
powerful rival Nimrod, and having wandered &r and 
wide, at length found a reftige on this rock, where she 
built a castle, and being blessed with a husband, in the 
shape of one of those celestial beings, who, in days of 
yore, became captivated with the fair daughters of 
mortality, she gave birth to three sons, Tchekh, Lekh, 
and fiouss. 

The heavenly parent, possessed of the wisdom of a 
higher race of beings, imparted to his sons a knowledge 
of the mysteries of religion, the sciences, and the useful 
arts, and sent them forth to seek their fortune. 

Tchekh, the eldest, settled in Bohemia, where he 
founded a powerful empire, extending from the Rhine 
to the Baltic, and the German Ocean : this was partly 
destroyed, or divided into small states, by the inroad of a 
devastating horde from Asia, called the Allemani — ^the 
Germans of to-day. The descendants of Tchekh again 
became muted imder their leader Slavione (man of war) . 
How great must have been the renown of this valiant 
chief, who thus gave his own name to the whole race of 
Dlyria, and founded the empire of Moravia. 

The Germans, under Amolph, their Emperor finding 
they were unable to oppose so formidable an enemy, 
summoned the aid of the numerous horde, the Magyar, 
who, fierce and savage as the tiger of the desert, 
utterly ruined the empire of the Moravians. In the 
year 907, the last battle of the race of Tchekh, to secure 
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their independencp, was fought under the walls of Pres- 
burg. With the exception of Bohemia, which for some 
time maintained itself as a kingdom, the Slavonians of 
this race have remained suhject to the rule of the 
German and the Magj-ar. We may also be allowed 
to embellish our Ultle historical sketch by alluding to 
a fact, which has recently taken place, in the relati\'e 
position of these two opposing races, German and 
Slavonian. The wily German who, in this instance, 
preferred fighting by delegate, finding he could not 
subdue his old friend the tierce Magyar, whom circum- 
stances had concerted into an enemy, looks around, and 
summons to his iiid the Rouss, who gladly took up the 
gauntlet, for years had not obliterated the memory of 
the devastation and wholesale slaughter inflicted by tlie 
fiery Hun on the unfortunatt^ descendants of his 
brother Tchekh, Lekh, the second son, who adoptnl 
Poland as his home, also founded a powerful empire, 
and bequeathed his name to a people the must 
ihiviilrous and intellei-tual, and at the same lime the 
most restless and turbident, of all the sons of lllyria. 
Lckh has also bei-n most unfortunate, since he has been 
obliged to bend the knee in slavery to his younger 
brother, Rouss. 

Rouss, whose name now designates one of the most 
powerful empires in the world, is presumed to have 
settled in those countries between the Don and tlie 
Wolga, where we find a Sla\'onian race, bearing from 
time immemorial the name of Mala-RoiLss. to Ihis day 
ihe most wiirlike nC all the inhabitant* of Russia. When 
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the devastatiDg horde of the wild Tatar overran the 
entire country, the Mala^Rouss disdaining to suhmit to 
the rule of the infidel stranger, and determining that the 
spot where their great progenitor had first pitched his 
tent should be for ever sacred to his race, here made 
their first resolute stand against the invader. 

In order more effectually to protect themselves, they 
formed a confederacy ; elected a Hetman, or chief; in- 
vited to their service aU who were willing to combat 
the infidels and taking the name of Cossack (free 
soldiers), were long the terror of Turk and Tatar, 
whose total overthrow was mainly attributable to their 
prowess ; and they may be said to have a second time 
established the sovereignty of the Rouss. 

It appears from the traditions of the Illyrians, that 
lUyria and her cdcstia Ispouse founded an immense 
empire extending from Epirus in Greece, to the Danube 
and the Black Sea ; and comprehending the whole of the 
maritime coast of Hungary to Venice and Trieste, with 
Istria, Camiola, Cariiithia, Stjiia and Friouli. This 
empire is said to have existed previous to the arrival 
of Cadmus, in Greece. Neither tradition nor history 
informs us how it had been originally constructed ; for 
we find it at a very early epoch broken up into a number 
of tribes, with their independent chieftains at war with 
each other, and only forming a confederacy when it be- 
came necessary to ward off some common danger. 

History and tradition afford us many interesting 
details of the battles of the Illyrians with the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. During the reigns of Philip and 
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Alexander several of the tribes became incorporated in 
the Macedonian monarrhy, and ftimished some of the 
bravest soldiers in their armies i the piesmas and national 
songs of the Slavon-lUyrians in Austria and Turkey 
are still sung, and record the martial dei-ds of their 
fathers. The population in the present day amounts 
to about fourteen millions, forming a great mural unity 
in language, customs and traditions ; at the same time 
the majority profess the Greek ritual. 

Napoleon was well versed in the history of this peopIe> 
when he flattered their national pride by revinng old as- 
sociations in his proclamation of an Illyrian monarchy. 
Thus, by arming the hereditarj* bondsmen of Turkey 
and Austria, he made his enemies, their enemies, and 
gained a step forward in his march to uuiveral conquest. 

AtYer the overthrow uf Napoleon, Illyria again fell to 
her old master Austria, who, however, found it expedient 
to Batter the national vanity of the people by preserving 
the little kingdom of Illyria, making Trieste and Lay- 
bach the capitals. Still, the pride of race and remcm- 
hrance of ancient glory once awakened, is nut easily 
forgotten. Tliis feeling has been the cause of great 
uneasiness and vexation to the Austrian Government, 
and also to that of the Sultan. After a scries of ufTorts, 
continuetl for nearly half a century, the propagandists 
of Ulyrian panid&vism have at length acquired the com- 
mand of a powerful lever. A literature has been 
cnntt^, which circulates from the Adriatic to the 
Danube and the Black Sea, and thence through Bul- 
garia and Servia to the Bustphurus. Need I add that 
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these works are read with attention, and welcomed with 
enthusiasm. 

The Servians, whether of this principality, or the ad- 
joining provinces of Bosnia, Herzegowina and Tcheme* 
goria, as well as in Austria and Hungary, appear to me 
to be the noblest race of all the Slavonians ; their bold, 
martial bearing arrests attention at the first glance — 
broad shoulders, athletic and robust, they present the 
very model of a soldier. Taken in general, they are 
about the middle height ; still, I have seen not a few 
who might be admitted into our Life Guards. 

Like every people just emancipated from a servitude 
of centuries, the Servian cannot be expected to exhibit 
in his features a high intellectual expression. He is 
lively and poetic; and the blue, or hazel eye, dark 
chesnut hair, oval face and good-humoured smile, are 
all perfectly European ; while the truth you see reflected 
in every lineament of his honest countenance creates 
a confidence in his int^rity, which is seldom, or never, 
misplaced ; more primitive in his ideas and habits than 
the matter-of-fact native of the West, he preserves in 
his manners and customs many traces of the ancients, 
their poetry and superstition. In religious matters he 
is not altogether so great a bigot, at least, in this prin- 
cipality, as his brethren in the other provinces of 
European Turkey. Still, being a member of a Church 
so exclusive as the schismatic Greek, he is imbued with 
a certain degree of intolerance, which has burst forth 
into action during every epoch in the history of his 
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country down to the present day, and may be said to be 
the cause of al! his misfortunes. 

In Bosnia, Croatia and Hcrzegnwina, where we 6nd 
Servian Mussulmen, Servian schismatic Greeks, and 
Ser\'ian Roman Catholics, this intolerance prevails to 
sueh a deplorable extent, that these provinces might 
be termed the battle-field of European n4igious strife ; 
there rayalis of the Greek Church, rayabs of the Roman 
Church, each in their tum make common cause with 
the infidel Mussulman, in the hope of exterminating 
their detested rival 

So early as the year 1448, these Servians of the Greek 
Church, jealous of the victories of the Hungarian hero, 
Hunyad, deserted him on the field of liattle, and joined 
the Turks, dreading that if he should be victorious, he 
would com[)el them to adopt the Latin creed as their 
rule of faith. The same feeling was again manifested at 
the capitulation of Belgrade, in 1521, and was the prin- 
cipal cause of that fortress remaining so long in the 
hands of the Osmanli. 

This bitter religious animosity displayed itself only a 
few years sinctr, during the Ser^-ian War of Independrnce. 
The Turkish army, consisting of from thirty to forty 
thousand men, for the most part composed of the valiant 
»pahis of Albania and Bosnia, invaded Servia, This 
fanatic host was now a&semblcd with the two-fold object 
of regaining tlu-ir lost pachaliks and spahiliks, and of 
revenging themselves on a Giaour people, from whose 
prowess they had so often suffered di-fi-at ; exTilling in 
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their numbers they felt certain of victory, certain of 
trampling the Cross for ever in the dust. When we take 
the circumstances of great fanatical excitement on the 
part of this invading host into consideration, this cannot 
surprize us ; but when we learn that a large body of 
Christians of the Latin creed, natives of Turkish Croatia, 
joined the Osmanli army as volunteers, and ranged 
themselves beneath the standard of the Crescent in 
their crusade against the liberties of the Slavon-Greek 
Christians in Servia, we must pass our severest 
condemnation on the spiritual advisers of this poor, 
ignorant people, who, in their animosity towards a rival 
faith, could have so far forgotten the humanizing prin- 
ciples of Christianity, which inculcates love and charity 
to all mankind ; for we cannot suppose, that, unless 
excited by their clergy, any hope of plimder or enmity 
could have impelled them to assist in the extermination 
of their own race and brother Christians of Servia. 

Perhaps history, in all her dark records of human 
crime, has not a page blackened by more atrocious deeds 
than those perpetrated by this invading army. I was 
informed by more than one eye-witness, that so com- 
plete was the work of destruction, the country, as these 
hell-hounds advanced, resembled not a desert, but a 
charnel-house ; neither youth nor beauty, neither age, 
nor infirmity nor sickness, stayed the sword : all were 
mercilessly slaughtered, the villages were burnt, the 
forests set on fire; and every man caught with arms 
in his hands was impaled. 

Happily for Servia, she possessed a master mind 
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equal in energy and patriotism to the emergency. 
Tzerni George saved his country ; and wo hope that 
his name, and the deed, will he chronicled for ever in 
the history of Servia. With oiJy seven thousand in- 
fentry, and ahout from two to three thousand cavalry, 
he entirely rouUnl the Turkish host. A Seraskier and 
two Pachas fell on the field of hattle, together with the 
bravest Beys and Spiihis of Bosnia and AJhania. 

This glorious and decisive battle placed Tzemi Gmrge 
at the head of SerWa ; he l)ecame the idol of his coun- 
trymen, and the terror of the Turks ; and by his un- 
daunted courage and great militarj- talents, he won the 
entire confidence of the people, and infused into them 
a determination to wring their independence from the 
tyrants who liad so long oppressed them. 

We cannot, then, wonder, that having achieved his 
emancipation l)y a succession of brilliant xictories, the 
Servian of this Prinri]iality, however humble his posi- 
tion in life, feels a proud confidence in himself, which 
he is by no means backward in exliibiting. This 
patriotism induces him to yield obedience to the 
laws of his country, and attaches him sincerely to 
the land for which he so nobly bled. There is also 
about this people a degree of natural good sense, which 
serves as an effective substitute for political ejtperienop. 
This was manifested in a prominent degree on a recent 
occasion, when tlie independence of the country was iu 
great danger. Having succeeded in overthrowing the 
tyrauntL-al government of the ill-advised and despotic 
Milosh, and his weak son, Michacli, and elevated the 
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reigning Prince, Alexander, to sovereign power ; they 
were threatened with invasion by Austria and Russia. 
These menaces they utterly disregarded, being deter- 
mined to support the Prince of their choice, whatever 
might be the consequences. Time has proved his 
worthiness to fill the high station he occupies ; and the 
Servians have the satisfaction of evincing how deeply 
they feel indebted to, and how sincerely they reverence 
the memory of, his noble father, the unfortunate Tzemi 
George. 

When we reflect that their long and fearful struggle 
for independence has only recently terminated, and by 
which their resources must have been weakened ; when 
we remember the ordeal through which they had to 
pass during the reign of Milosh, whose expulsion from 
the country must have created disunion and separate 
interests, those great hindrances to the establishment 
of confidence in a government, and the advancement of 
prosperity ; we must yield our admiration to the energy, 
the firmness of purpose, and the public virtue of a 
people, as yet comparatively strangers to the civilization 
and enlightenment of the age. 

Without having any especial bias in favour of the 
Servian, beyond that of the inhabitant of any other of 
the various nationalities of European Turkey, we must 
come to the conclusion that they possess all the 
elements of a people, destined at no distant period to 
form, with their more civilized brethren of Austria and 
Hungary, a mighty nation ; this may be predicted with 
the more certainty of success, now that ill^vised Austria 
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has crushed the only dement — the Magyar — that could, 
with any possibility of success, oppose a barrier to the 
Slavon-IUyrian panslavism of these countries ; and we 
may be assured that its energetic propagandists will 
never cease their efforts till they have effected a com- 
plete union of all its members. The Ban Jellachich, or 
any other Austrian Slavonian General, may, or may not, 
prove faithfiil to the colours of his imperial master ; but 
we may rest assured that the entire Slavonian people, of 
whatever nationality or religious persuasion, equally 
detest, and are equally impatient of, the rule of the 
Austrian or the Turk. 

The Sendan is also prudent in a liigh degree, and 
pei-severing in any enterprize he may undertake, and 
though fierce in war, he is mild and conciliating in 
social life. His language, of all the Slavon idioms, is 
the richest, the most lofty and espressive While 
attending the parliamentary debates of the Scoupchtina, 
I was much struck with the self-possessed, dignified 
air of the almost unlettered orators, who wire earnest 
without violence, impassioned without intemperance, 
depending rather on the force of their arguments than 
the strength of their lungs and theatrical gesticulations 
to win the atteutiuu of their auditors. When I turned 
from one to the other of the honest, manly countenances 
of the Bpeidiers, I fancied they miglit have pictiui-d an 
assembly of Britons, in the infant ages of our common- 
wealth. In fact, they resemble us in mort! than one 
particular ; they have the same dogged resolution, the 
same love nf fair plav, the same detestation of the use 
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of the knife, together with no inconsiderable portion of 
that mixture of the aristocratic and democratic in their 
character, which so especially distinguishes tlie Anglo- 
Saxon race.* 



* Since writing the above, in 
provinces of Turkey and Austria, i 
the conversation of several learucd 
and Agram, thai they attribute t 
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ervian professors at Belgrade 
the English nation a Servian 



origin, and reproach us not a little for our indifference lo the 
welfare of our brethren in the East. In support of this theory, 
they refer to the history and tnidition of their own race, who, it 
appears, were settled on the shores of the Baltic and the German 
Ocean long before the inroad of the Saxons, and having suhse- 
quently merged their name in that of their conqueror, formed 
the great majority of the trihes who, under Saxon chiefs, iuvailed 
and settled in Britain. This fnct, they eny. is further confirmed 
hy the striking affinity between the Servian language and the 
Old Sbsoii Piatt Dcntch, and coDscqnently the number of Servian 
words in the English language. They farther maintain, that our 
system of self-government, and indomitable love of hberty, are 
all derived from our Servian ancestors, and that »e have only to 
study the customs and manners of their rare— their endenvonrs 
to establish a system of self-government wherever they have not 
been brutalized by the tyrannical rule of the Turk, and the 
bureaucracy of the German — to be assured of the fact. What 
will Russia and its Panslavism say to this 7 or our learned Anglo- 
Saxon friends in England ! 

"We have merely mentioned the subject for the investigation of 
some future traveller more learned thau ourselves, who will tind, 
should he feel disposed to extend his excursions as far as Agram, 
a most intelligent companion in Professor Vekoslav Babukie, lo 
assist him in his researches. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Warlike tendencies of the Servian nationality — Contrast between 
them and the Greeks — Sketches illustrative of their character 
— Abilities as legislators — Military system in Servia — State of 
education — Finances — Taxes, how levied — Prosperous state of 
the Principality — Reflections and general observations. 

Insurrections, however much they may have been 
provoked by oppression and tyranny, and however suc- 
cessful they may have been in their result, inevitably 
entail discontent and misery on at least one generation, 
and retard, for a lengthened period, the prosperity even 
of a well ordered community. Let a people, possessing 
every public virtue, prudence, disinterestedness, honesty, 
once arrogate to themselves supreme authority, and 
become accustomed to wield the destinies of their 
country, and their nature is changed. Each man then 
considers himself a hero, and a return to the toil and 
hiboiir of former days is a degradation, which his now 
elevated ideas will not allow him to submit to. 

When the excitement of his glorious exploits is 
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over, and he sees starvation before him, unless he con- 
descends to occupy himself with what he deems ignoble 
employment ; he regrets he did not, while he had the 
sovereign power in his own hands, secure to himself 
some portion of those loaves and fishes, which he now 
sees in the hands of a less deserving patriot than him- 
self. With these enlarged ideas, he becomes irritable 
and unhappy, discusses politics, and plots another 
revolution, determining the next time not to allow 
honesty to be a stumbling-block to the acquisition of 
wealth. 

Although we do not pretend to say that these ob- 
servations are applicable in all their severity to our good 
Servian, it must be confessed his country is not without 
its plague spots, the effect of a long and victorious 
insurrectionary contest ; for here, as in more civilized 
countries, the man who has been accustomed to enrich 
himself with predatory warfare, rarely becomes an in- 
dustrious member of society. 

Years have passed over since the Ser\'ian gained his 
independence, still we see one of the most fertile 
countries in the world, where land may be purchased by 
the emigrant at the lowest possible rate, without a 
population to call into activity its varied sources of 
wealth. The cause is sufficiently apparent to the tra- 
veller, Servia must lay aside her warlike garb, and her 
children exchange the sword for the plough, before she 
will attract the capitalist to establish manufactories, and 
the skilful agriculturist to cultivate her soil. Thcst* are 
the men who never embark in any enterprize, unless they 
are certain of being protected by a powerful executive, 
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and that the general tendency of the people is towards 
peace, in their foreign relations, and order in then- 
do mestic administration. 

The inhabitants of this principality, as well as those 
of Modern Greece, are discontented at the contracted 
space of the teiritory they now occupy. Whether you 
commune with a swineherd, or Kapitan of a nahiit 
(circle), with a meek priest, or with an Ispravnik, 
the proud warrior-governor, whose rule ranges over a 
district as large as a petty kingdom in Germany, all will 
tell you Servia cannot rest as she is, her frontier must 
be extended, till it embraces the territory, once subject 
to her great Krai, Stephan Dousclian, till the Slavon- 
Servian, his brotlier, has burst the bonds that hold him 
in subjection to an intidcl Osmanti, und a heretic Latin 
Schwab, as they terra the Austrian. 

To this cause we may attribute the circumstance of 
the inhabitants of Modern Greece and Sen-ia having not 
yet become, either in feelings or habits, peaceful, indus- 
trious citizens. The Gretk sees in futurity a splendid 
vision — the enormous booty — the boundless wealth to 
bo obtained in the sacking of Constantinople. The 
Servian, true to liis warlike propensities, pictures Milosh 
to his hopes, who from a swineherd became a sovereign. 
■'What," he asks himself, "should prevent me from 
attaining tlic same elevated position in the next insur- 
rection ?" 

In consequence of similar ambitious dreams, these 
two fine countries, the one situated on the navigable 
Danulie, fertile to exuberance, — the other, bathed on all 
sidtrH by the wn, nlK)undirig in Waulifid vallcvK and 
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plains, the rich lands of the Morea, capable of producing 
not only all the necessaries, but the luxuries of life, and 
which in ages past supported millions of civilized men, 
continue to be in a great measure neglected, — their vast 
resources left undeveloped ; and notwithstanding they 
have been so many years independent, the two 
countries scarcely contain a population of two millions. 
Still, however trifling may be the population of 
these two petty states, the very fact of their being 
independent of the Ottoman Porte renders them 
the gathering points of all the Christian malcontents 
among the Sultan's subjects. The Servian frontier 
is only separated by Upper Moesia from the free state 
of Tchernegoria. Thessaly, Macedonia, and Epirus, 
whose inhabitants, Greeks and Slavon-Greeks, have 
only to form a jimction with their brethren in faith, the 
Slavonians of the Servian race in Tchernegoria and Her- 
zegowina, when they could completely isolate the only 
two provinces in European Turkey, Albania and Bosnia, 
where Islamism has taken a deep root. Again we have 
the numerous tribes of the Slavon-Bulgarians, to which 
we shall have occasion to refer hereafter, amounting to 
between four and five millions of Christians professing 
the Greek ritual, occupying those vast countries on the 
Lower Danube, the Black Sea, the Balkan, Thrace and 
part of Macedonia, who, however peaceful may be their 
general character, would find it their interest to join in 
any movement which might have for its object their 
emancipation from the rule of a Mahometan sove- 
reign. 
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It must, theri'fore, be evident, that should these 
hitherto hostile races, Greek and Slavonian, form a 
union, to effect which M. Colletti, the late minister 
of King Otlio, squandered the revenues of Greece, the 
rule of the Sultan must for ever cease in these provinces ; 
and that this will sooner ur later he the result, if he 
continue to exorcise his authority, alien as he is, over 
so many millions of his Chriiitian suhjects, there can be 
no question. 

Although we may have censured the Servian for bis 
want of industr)' and warlike propensities, we must 
attribute them to tlie natural result of a struggle for 
freedom which endured more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, especially when we remember its glorious termina- 
tion, their emancipation from Turkish thraldom, achieved 
by this gallant people single-handed, which would have 
been sufficient to turn the heads of even a more civilized 
people. 

Perhaps there is not another instance on record of a 
people numbering less than a million, for so many years 
gallantly opposing a powerful empin-, with all its vast 
resources and fanatic Eoldiery, especially when we re- 
member that Servia docs not present the same diffi. 
culties of access to an invading army as the neighbouring 
countries of Bosnia, Tchemrgoria, Upper Moesia, and 
Albania, with their deep defiles and mountain passes, 
where a few hundred resolute men might dispute the 
march of an enemy. It is true there arc impctietrable 
forests, well calculated to serve the purposes nf defence, 
elevated plateaux «.•* so many points of gathering, with 
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torrents and rivers such as the Morawa, the Drino, the 
Timok, and others of less note sufficiently wide to 
oppose a temporary check to the invader. 

It is to be regretted, that the daring and aknost fabu- 
lous deeds of these gallant Servians, related in the 
piesmas of their bards and poets, have not been chro- 
nicled by some pen worthy of recording them, lest time 
should sweep away the details of a contest in which the 
most unshaken constancy and courage triumphed over 
oppression and wrong. In truth, the Servian race, 
wherever we find them in these provinces, in Austria or 
Hungary, possess many eminent virtues ; and that they 
contain the elements, from which may one day arise a 
great nation, no traveller will deny who has studied 
without partiality or prejudice the character of the 
people. 

Let us compare the social state of the inhabitants of 
this free principality with that of those of Modern 
Greece, which acquired its independence about the same 
time, and we shall find the balance entirely in favour of 
the Slavonian race. The Greek, from his position on 
the sea-coast, which brings him into immediate commu- 
nication with the manners, customs, industry and intel- 
ligence of the great civilized world, might be expected 
to have risen rapidly in the scale of social improvement, 
yet such is not the case ; in the sea-ports he is familiar 
with the vices of the lower class of the maritime popu- 
lation of Italy ; while the traveller, who may venture to 
visit the interior of the country, is nearly certain to 
be waylaid by an army of brigands. Again, the hand 
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of the predatory Greek is raised alike against friend and 
fop, while that of the Servian is only directed against 
his hereditarj* enemy the Turk, and tbeu ne\'er unless in 
fair and open fight. 

In Scrvia, the traveller may journey from frontier to 
frontier, without meeting with the slightest molestation, 
and if he should solicit the hospitality of tlie people, he 
may depend on meeting in the poorest hut with a kind 
reception ; and however primitive may lie their liabits, 
however defective their knowledge of the great Em^>- 
pean world, they know how to appreciate and practise 
those important social \'irtues — -truth and honesty. 

Without wishing to depreciate the character of the 
Greek for bravery and constancy of purpose in his pro- 
tracted and arduous struggle for independence, or par- 
tiality to exalt tliat of the Servian, we cannot overlook 
many facts in the contemporary history of the two 
people. For instance, while Greece, by the magic of its 
classic name, excited the sympathy of every Christian 
state, inspired the pen of the scholar and the poet, drew 
to her aid the sword of many a valiant adventurer, and 
opened the purse of the most penurious ; the Christians 
of Servia, unknown to the great world even by name, 
were carrying on a contest even more sanguinary. 
While the Greek posses.sed the privilege, whether in 
defeat or danger, of being able to take refuge in the 
ships of some neutral power, these poor Servians 
hod no other means of providing for their safetv 
than by flying tn the deep gorge, the moimtain 
plateau, and the dark forest. Add to which, tliev 
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were continuaUy thwarted by the intrigues of Aus- 
tria and Russia, according as circiunstances or interest 
prompted these powers to flatter the Ottoman Porte. 
Still Servian perseverance, and an indomitable bravery 
surmounted every difficulty ; while, on the other hand, 
it is universaDy admitted that Greece never would 
have been free bat for the battle of Navarino. 

There is a wide difference observable in the ad- 
ministration of the two countries — Greece and Servia. 
In the one, we see recklessness and extravagance; in 
the other, foresight, prudence and economy. The 
Servian adiieved his independence by his own valour 
and at his own cost ; while one portion of the popu- 
ladcMi were engaged in warfere, the other toiled for 
their sobsisteooe, consequently the country is not yet 
burdened with a national debt. The Prince of Servia 
occupies a mere cottage as his palace, and administers 
the revenue of the country in such a manner, Uiat 
it amply «snflw*i^ for the necessary expenses of the 
state. Here there is no ocistly government, no pom- 
pcias oouit, no aneaue; the cnil and militan em. 
flUnf^, hower^ moderate may be tb»r tabries, are 
regulasir pud, and peff orm thor respective duties as good 
€itizcxi6, cyjuscieDlkNtti} and ctiicdr, and wfaiefa is even- 
wrbere riftiule to tbt tnirtikT in the faarmoDv and 
good fetjtog mauifeiiU^ by the p^Jple Umardi^ thw 
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find the luxuriant court, the sumptuous palace of the 
King, witli its spleiwiid an-ay of lords and liidies of 
the bed-chamber, marshals, generals, aides-de-camp, 
and hosts of military otfiiers on half pay, and civil 
employes, who have no more important duty to 
perform than to receive their quarter's salary, and 
add theu: names to lengthen the civil list. Then 
there is the state, the forms, the etiquette so natural 
to a Prince fi-om a petty German court, but entirely 
misplaced here, where simplicity would be far more 
appropriate. Again, the administration of the laws, 
also imported from Germany, is most expensive and 
harassing to the people, and entails a long train of 
intriguing lawyers and briefless barristers. How is 
it possible then that Greece, with so many evils to 
contend ag;iinst, can advance in prosperity ? How 
can the government satisfy the demands of thi' foreign 
creditor, when all this extravagant state machinery 
must be supported? — a nest of drones which, nou- 
rished by the industry of the people, ha.s the effect 
of driving them to tumultuous outbreaks, and too 
often highway robbery, and wliich might be endured 
m a great country, rich and prosperous ; but here it 
is worse than useless, and until a radical changtr taki-s 
place there can lie no ht>pe for Greece. 

It must he confessed those powers were most to 
blame whti entin-Iy lost sight of rconomv when they 
planned th« institutions of the infant state, and placed 
at its head a Print* educated to regwd wremfinv 
and etiquette as virtues, nnd unfortimnt'-ly also, not 
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only an alien in race, but professing a different religion 
— the Roman Catholic — from that of the people over 
whom he had been called to reign. 

With respect to Servia, I can with truth affirm that 
the entire people are becoming more and more attached 
to the rule of their Sovereign Prince, Alexander, the 
son of Tzemi (Jeorge, and that he deserves their 
affectionate regard, is evident from his active endea- 
vours to ameliorate the laws of his predecessors, and to 
advance them in the path of civilization. Schools are 
established in the towns and villages, lyceums and 
gymnasiums in the capital, pro\ided with talented and 
well-qualified professors. The constitution has also 
been remodelled, in compliance with the wishes of 
Austria, Russia and the Ottoman Porte, and the Courts 
of Justice simple and effective in their proceedings have 
been so modified as to accord with the habits and 
manners of the people. 

The military department has undergone considerable 
changes since the advent of Prince Alexander to power. 
A smaD army, of a few thousand men, is kept up, 
and intended to serve as a nucleus for arming the 
people en masse, in case circumstances should render it 
necessar}% when every able-bodied man, from the age 
of eighteen to fifly, is liable to military duty. If ap- 
proved by the Minister of War, the governors of 
pro\inces and capitans of districts take the rank of 
commander when caUed out, and the pandours {gens^ 
d'armes) that of non-commissioned officers. By this 
regulation, the Prince can summon to the field at a 
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moment's notlw, an army of between sixtj* and seventy 
thousand men, and in times of peril, this force might l>e 
increased to a hundred and fiftj' thousand men, which may 
easily be credited when we remember the warlike habits 
of the people, and that every man is trained to the use 
of weapons from his infancy. An admirable expedient 
this to avoid the expenses of a large standing army, 
but would be ill adapted for our industrious countries 
of Western Europe, since the occasional raiUtary service 
could only tend to engender habits of idleness and 
dissipation ; besides, when the mass of the people have 
arms in their hands, they are too apt to assume an 
attitude of menace, when stimulated by some real or 
fancied grie\'ance, dangerous to the peace of the 
country and the stability of a government, add to 
which an army of citizen soldiers, however brave thev 
might be, and devoted to their cause, never could 
contend with success against an army of veterans, 
mihtary by profession. 

The finance department is very inartificial in its 
arrangements ; the taxes arc collected without creating 
auy discontent among the people, and without affecting 
the indigent, and at the same time with little or no 
expense to the state. Every Starachin, or elder of 
a tribe. Is obliged to contribute, in the shape of a 
capitation tax, a hundred piastres, about a |X>und 
sterhng, annually ; this he collerts among his own 
tribe, and is only demanded of those who can afford 
to pay it. The money is then paid into the hands of 
the Kapitan of the nahia, or district, who transmits it 
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to the Ispravnik, or governor of the department, and 
he transfers it to the bureau of the Minister of Finance. 
This, with a trifling custom-house duty, transit and 
excise, together with a trade tax, suffices to pay the 
tribute to the Porte, and to meet all the exigencies of 
the state. 

In Turkey, the taxes are collected * in the same 
manner. In this, as in various other instances, the 
Servians have preserved the usages established by the 
patriarchal government of their former masters; and 
where power is not abused by some rapacious Pacha, 
the people yield a ready and cheerful obedience. Hence, 
instead of renouncing aD the ancient forms of their 
Oriental rulers, and establishing a government purely 
European, at once complicated and expensive — a per- 
fected administrationy as in Greece — these prudent 
people have had the wisdom to adopt what was worthy 
of imitation, and to reject what was faulty and tended 
to evil. Everything is conducted with simplicity and 
economy ; the object required is sought by the most 
direct method, and without incurring unnecessary labour 
or expense, or maintaining a host of employes, to 
increase the patronage and influence of the government. 

When we reflect upon the present condition of Servia, 
and its patriarchal inhabitants, strangers alike to the 
extr(»mes of wealth and poverty, exempt from all the 
heart-burnings of an artificial state of society, without a 
temptation to commit crime, since all are certain of the 
moans of existence* ; how happy might Im» their fate, 
if they were to abandon the delusive hope of \Ninning 

VOL. I. I 
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fresh laurels, fresh territories, from their hereditary 
foeman, the Turk ! Let them assume the character of 
peaceable citizens, commence with earnest endeavours 
to dt-vdop the vast resources nature has lavished on 
their country, which only requires inhabitants, and the 
fostering care of an enlightened ruler, to become influ- 
ential and important, and yield a large revenue. They 
are hut little acquainted with the dangers and difficul- 
ties that in the present day threaten the tranquillity of 
so many of the powerful States in Western Europe — 
their superabundant population — millions of paupers — 
overwhelming debts, the effect of long and ruinous 
wars — the necessity of maintaining large standing 
armies, not to repel invasion, but to curb the rebellious 
movements of their own discontented subjects ; — al! 
these evils, with the dread of national bankruptcy and 
ruin constantly haunting them like a spectre, the goad- 
ing necessity of finding expedients by which to avert 
the catastrophe, increase their revenue, and diminish the 
expenditure, the Servians are happily ignorant. 

A benign Providence, ever mindlul of His creatures, 
alttiuugh His decrees may he sometimes inscrutable to 
our clouded vision, never created man witliout pladng 
in his power the means of subsistence ; and may not 
the high civiUzation — the extraordinary increase in the 
population of Western Europe, and its exemption for so 
many years from devastating war, be [jermittcd by a 
higher Power, for the purpiise of rearing and educating 
a race fif men destined to spr^-ad civilization over the 
world; and what a beneficent, what a happv ehangi-. 
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has taken place !n the relative position of the two great 
divisions of the Old World — of the East and the West ! 
In former days, Europe had to contend against suc- 
cessive invasions of the sa\-age hordes of Asia ; she now 
is prepared to send forth, in return, a countless host, 
armed with no other weapons than civilization, enter- 
prize and industry. 

Having wandered over a great part of Asia Minor, and 
the European pro^-iuces of Turkey, we must be of opinion 
that no necessity exists for the crowded inhabitants of 
Western Europe to cross the seas and seek a home in the 
wQds of America and California, when a pilgrimage of a 
few weeks wiU bring them to couutries affording all the 
advantages of new lands to the industrious settler. 
When the tide of emigration once begins to flow, which 
will take place sooner or later, the Powers of Europe 
must lend their aid to encourage, even though peiTuniary 
sacrifices should be demanded, if they would stifle the 
hydra of insurrection, generated by the want of such 
employment as may obtain subsistence. 

Nations, as well as indi\'iduals, as they increase in 
prosperity, find their wants and desires multiply ; hence 
the advancement of any new State iji the scale of civi- 
lization and commercial industry, accelerates the progress 
of its neighbours ; an interchange of mutual productions 
must succeed ; a thousand luxuries are required, by the 
wealthy tasking the ingenuity of the industrious classes 
to produce them, and employing thousands of inventive 
operatives in their manufacture. If, by any unforesecD 
accident, wealthy England, now confessedly at the head 
I 2 
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of the industry and commerce of the world, were to sink 
into comparative indigence, the shock would be felt in 
every trading country throughout the globe, and retard 
the progress of nations for centuries. 

Turkey, isolated in its own ejcclusiveness, and profess- 
ing a creed at variance with that of the majority of its 
subjects, has remained to the present day a terra incog- 
nita to the rest of Europe ; her viist resources have lain 
dormant, and destitute of any commercial activity, or, 
indeed, of any principle to give a progri'ssive impetus to 
her peoplt% Thus the finest countries in our hemisphere 
have graduaUy become depopulated ; and, before we can 
cjcpcct to reap any great and increasing advantage from 
them, we must send a new people, endowed with 
intelligence, enterprizc, and industry, in order to give 
life and vigour to the few remaining inhabitants ; and 
tliis can bo best achieved by bringing into oponttioa 
some well-conceived system of emigration from among 
the intelligent denizens of Western Europe, whose 
rulers must be deeply interested in the result. 

Are not these powers embarrassed by the immense 
disproportion between the amount of labour, and the 
demand for its productions ? Will not this plan open 
a new path to the capital and indui^try of their subjects? 
Is it not, therefore, imperative upon thorn to direct their 
attention to thes<' long-neglected aiuntries, so fruitful in 
rc-soun-es, and so necessiUTr for giving an impetus t*) 
the trade and industry in their own dominions ? 
They should commence by enforcing a system of 
government, in accordance with the spirit of the age. 
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and at once erect those beautiful provinces of European 
Turkey, containing so many millions of their Christian 
brethren, into a Christian monarchy, under the rule of 
the Sultan. 

A treaty should be concluded with the Ottoman 
Porte, providing for the reception of their respective 
colonies ; and what emigrant, when an equitable form of 
government was established, would not prefer seeking a 
home in countries lying within a few weeks journey 
from his native land, to expatriating himself beyond the 
seas, separated for ever from his kindred ? and such 
countries, where the orange and the lemon, the vine and 
the fig, the cotton and the maize, with every species of 
grain and plant, peculiar to the most favoured clime, 
arrive to the highest perfection. 

In Servia, w(^ already see a decided improvement in 
the habits and manners of that portion of the inhabitants 
located on the banks of the Danube, unquestionably 
the effect of steam navigation ; and this advance in their 
social condition must continue, now that the enterprize 
of the West is rapidly bringing the lights of art and 
science to the benighted East. Let some modem 
Cadmus, who wotdd immortalize his name, who has 
the means, the energy and the intellectual capacity, 
place himself at the head of this emigration movement, 
and ere a brief space elapses, we shall see the swine- 
herd of to-day transform his hut into the stately edifice ; 
for is he not the lord of a thousand acres, and will not 
their produce be a mine of inexhaustible wealth ? and 
may not magnificent towns succeed the straggling 
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village, the lowly hamlet, and iostead ol' the shepherd 
ranging the mountains and the forest from early dawn 
to dewy eve, millions of civilized men will be engaged 
in the I'aricd occupations of active life, when the 
Danube and the Save, and the Morava, and other navi- 
gable streams, will bear on their limpid waters innumer- 
able steam-boats, laden with the commerce of the 
world. 

If the Anglo-Saxon of a New World projects his rail, 
and extends it to thousands of miles, we of the Old 
World must consider ourselves fallen into the decrepi- 
tude of age, if we cannot extend the ramiflcations of 
our rail beyond the confines of Europi'. Nay, we can- 
not suppose that the enterprizing capitalists of Western 
E\iropc will pause, till they have abridged the distance 
from their own capitals to Constantinople and Teheran, 
ay, even beyond the Indus to Calcutta to within a few 
weeks torn*. 

What a perspective of wealth does not this picture 
open to the trade and industry of the Old World ? 
What a change must then take place in the deserted 
countries of Asia? Then these valleys, rich with the 
waving com, will smile in glad fertility, their hills be 
crowned with vineyards, their mountains with flocks 
and herds, their rivCTs be rendered navigable, and their 
vast marshes converted into fruitful meadows. When 
every man is engaged in trade or commertx-, the general 
interest lieing at stake, must rendtr war an event nuu-Iy 
impossible ; the labourer also iM-ing amply requited for 
hi« indu&try, will have tii> cauM- to plot Keditiun, wc shall 
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then see realized such an equality between man and 
man, as the visionary theorist never will accomplish, 
and a universal peace spread over the earth, which the 
glowing oratory of well-meaning enthusiasts will never be 
able to effect. 

On leaving Alexinitz, my kind hosts, Mr. Gutch and 
Mr. Davies, accompanied me for several miles on my 
route, both capitaDy mounted, and appeared to great 
advantage, with English saddles and bridles. Mr. 
Davies exhibited a most imposing exterior to the 
astonished Servians; his costume being the English 
hunting dresss — carlet jacket, top-boots and cap ; pro- 
found indeed was the respect they exhibited to a Frank 
so habited, concluding him, no doubt, to be in his own 
country at least a Pacha with three tails, as they bowed 
to the earth when we passed. 

My friends amused themselves at the expense of 
Georgy and myself, maliciously wishing us transported 
to Hyde Park, or Regent Street, in our present dress, 
not forgetting to picture the wonder and laughter our 
travelling apparatus would excite. 

In compliance with the advice of Georgy, who acted 
not only as my kiraidji, but in these matters as my pre- 
ceptor, I had added an additional number of little bags 
with provender, especially dried fruits, and fiUed my 
leathern bottles with a fresh supply of wine and raki ; 
as Georgy exerted all his eloquence to convince me 
that, as we were now about to enter the country of the 
infidels, we ran a fair chance of being either starved or 
murdered. To guard against the latter most unde- 
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sirable contingency, I placed an additional pair of 
large Turkish pistols in the holsters of my saddle; 
these, with my sabre, a formidable hanjiar, my English 
pistols stuck in my girdle, and my long gun slung 
across my shoulder, sufficed to prove to any Amout 
desperado, or marauding Haiduc, we might chance to 
meet on the Sultan's pathways and byways, that the 
English Frank was not a man to be robbed or mal- 
treated with impunity. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Departure from Alexinitz — Description of a Turkish guardhouse 
— Rencoimter with the recruits of the Nizam — Emharrass- 
ments of a traveller in Turkey — Advantages of being a lin- 
guist — Frank Bimbashi — His romantic history — Arrival at 
Nissa — The great antiquity of that town — Mosques at Nissa — 
Their administration — Turks and Rayahs. 

We had a pleasant ride over a beautiftil country 
abounding in tiny glades and ravines sufficiently elevated 
to render it picturesque and romantic. At Dnigevatz, 
with sincere regret, I bade adieu to my two friends, and 
crossing a small river of the same name, behold I was 
within the Turkish frontier. 

The first object that presented itself, was one of those 
singular buildings called a karaoul, a species of guard- 
house occupied by the Kavaas (gens-d'armes). These 
karaouls have been erected during the last few years, in 
the \dcinity of the most dangtTous passes, for the 
prot(?ction of property and mtTchandize. They arc 
eith(»r temporary buildings, composed men*ly of a few 
pol(»s stuck in the ground, and covered with the 
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branches and leaves of trees, wooden huts, 



sub- 



stantial buildings of wood, one story high, and sur- 
rounded by a gallery, which serves as a watch-tower; 
they are usually reai-cd on some eminence overlooking 
the surrounding country. In Albania, Bosnia and 
Upper Macedonia, where the people so frequently break 
out into open rebellion, we find them constructed of 
stone-work, strong, and capable of sustaining a length- 
ened attack ; their power of enduring a siege cannot be 
wondered at, when we remember the tmin of artillery- 
employed against them is nothing more formidable than 
the musket. The lower story of these karaouls 
contains a dungeon for prisoners, and the only mode of 
entrance is by ascending a ladder, which is drawn up 
when an attack is anticipated, and being always 
sufficiently provided with provisions, admirably fulfil the 
purpose for which they are intended ; still a single 
discharge of a piece of artillery would be sufficient to 
blow the strongest of them to the four winds of 
heaven. 

In those wild districts, which are situated far from a 
town or village, they i\rc extremely useful to the 
traveller as a resting-place, by day or night, and where 
he can at all times proi-uro a good cup uf cx>t!'er>, and a 
tchilKiuque for a few para.^. 

My kiraidji, sina; he had eross(?d the Turkish border, 
and was now fairly throui) among the infidek, had 
become a changed man ; there was no longer tfaftt 
swaggering and houhting air about him, in sliorl, he 
ap{)eared to have rlwiiidtcd to half liLs usual siu- ; but it 
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would be dttBcult to paiat his astonishment and 
vexation when he aaw his own gospodin, a Christian of 
Frangistan, jump from his horse and salute a fine old 
Amout, who, in the perfection of tranquillity, was 
smoking his tchihouque on a mat opposite the door, 
and solicit a cup of coffee, and the pleasure of smoking 
a tchibouque with him. 

My wish was granted, with that ready, I may say 
spontaneous, hospitality which characterizes this people ; 
for a Mussulman, of what*!ver class, is ever highly 
gratified by the society of a Frank, who, throwing aside 
reserve, will humour him by relating the latest news 
from the great world of Frangislan. This was an 
auspicious commencement of my journey in the land of 
the Crescent. I passed half an hour with the old 
warrior who, in his younger days, belonged to the 
corps of Janissaries, and one of the few that escaped the 
general massacre. On parting, he saluted me most 
warmly with a salum aliekoum, not usually addressed to 
a Giaour, and absolutely forbid his men to receive any 
recompense for the trouble I had given. 

On emerging from a ravine, we found we had 
overtaken a strong detachment of Turkish infantry, 
of about five hundred men, conducting with them 
nearly the same number of peasants. It appeared that 
they were on their way to Sofia, in Bulgaria, from a 
foray made on the unhappy Mussulman inhabitants of 
Bosnia, for the purpose of forcibly obtaining recruits ti:) 
serve in the Nizam y Djedid. The recruiting party did 
not seem to have made any distinction, cither as to age 
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or rank ; the youtli who had scarcely seen fifteen 
summers marched by the side of him over whom forty 
or fifty had passed ; some were clad in the coarse 
wooUen garments aiid sandals of the peasant, others in 
the braided crimson jacket and gay shalwar of the better 
The refractory were tied together with ropes, 

I wild animals; and those who, in consequence of 
wounds or fatigue, had been allowed to ride, were tied 
on the backs of horses, to prevent their escape ; the 
poor rayahs in silent discontent following their horses, 
which had been so summarily pressed into the service 
of the Sultan ; the whole forming a melancholy exhi- 
bition uf tlie tyrannical manner in which the recruiting 
system is conducted in Turkey, and showing how 
unpopular military service, a I'Europe'enne, must be witli 
the people. 

Georgy glanced hastily at his own well-fed, sleek 
konics (horses) ; and no doubt aware, from bitter ex- 
|>erience. what might be their fate, quickly seized the 
rein of my horse, and made un attempt to retreat into 
the ravine U-hind us ; but an eye, quicker than his, saw 
the movement, and divined the cause; when inst;mtly, 
a moulasin (an ensign), with half-a-dozen ntfBanly- 
looking soldiers, shot nut from the ranks, and with 
a fierce mar, and their guns levelled at our heads, 
brought the stout Scrrian and his gospodin to a stand- 
still. 

A pcremptorj- demiuid, made in the name of the 
Sultan, for the use of our liorses, led to a violent altcr- 
(■atitin Iwtweeii ibi^ i-ffieer and (ier.rgy, whow? indignant 
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declaration that he was a free Servian, and not a 
subject of the Sultan, only made things worse, and led 
to the repeated scoffs of the Philistines. He was called 
the son of a swine-eating, idolatrous Giaour ! the dog 
of dogs, of a Servian pesevingk ! In vain (Jeorgy reite- 
rated the high rank of his Frank gospodin — an Ingleski 
Knez (brother to the King of England!) — it availed 
nothing ; if he were the Padishah of all Frangistan, he 
is but as the dust of the earth, when the padishah of all 
padishahs commands ! 

During this torrent of abuse, I sat in my saddle, 
maliciously enjoying the scene before me, especially when 
I saw the expression of fear and woe pictured in the 
ruddy countenance of my poor kiraidji, as he slowly and 
reluctantly dismounted, to save his head from being 
broken. It was now my turn to obey the mandate of 
the saucy Turk ; but knowing I carried in my pocket 
that to which every Mussulman must yield implicit 
obedience — an Imperial firman — I demanded, in an 
authoritative tone of voice, to be conducted to the 
commanding officer. 

The crowd gave way, and behold me vis-a-vis to a tall, 
handsome, military-looking, middle-aged man ; his high, 
expansive forehead, bright blue eye, fair complexion, and 
a peculiar stamp of intellectuality in his features, con- 
vinced me he was of a Northern race. He was attired 
in the undress of a Turkish officer, and wore on his 
breast the badge which distinguishes a bimbashi — a 
Crescent and star set in brilliants. He received me 
with the solemn dignity of a well-bred Osmanli ; and 
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seeing I was a Frank, courteously addressed me in the 
French language. 

To a man who has mingled much with the German 
people, it was no difficult matter to detect, by the accent 
of our Mussulman bimbashi, that 1 beheld a son uf the 
Deutacken Fatherland, and I immediately changed our 
conversation from French into the rich expressive lan- 
guage of his native country. The sound of the tongue 
in which he had lisped the accents of infancy proved a 
severe trial to the self-possession of the man, who had 
mode his home for so many years in a stranger's land, 
his eyes filled almost to overilowing, and grasping my 
hand, he remainerl for some moments speechless ; with 
a violent eflfort, he regained his composure, and issued 
the command for his troops to bivouac, at the same 
time insisting that I should dine with him in his tent. 
He had lately returned from Syria, and favoured me 
with many interesting particulars of his early life, and 
the circumstances which led hira to take ser^'ice in the 
Turkish army. 

It appeared, whUc a mere youth in 1830, he had 
been compromised in some political movement that took 
place in Northern Germany, which obliged him to seek 
a refuge in the Slavonian provinces of Hungary on tlie 
Lower Dnaube. Here he endured every privation, 
nearly stan-ed, suspcrtfid, hunted from place to place 
by the rapionagi- of the police, his life forfmted, 
should he Ira taken. Thus dc^penitu and reckless of the 
future, he crossed the Danube into Turkey, Iiecame a 
Mussulman, and a soldier in the Turkish armv. 



He had, no doubt, displayed great bravery and con- 
,&iderable military talent, for he had been elevated to the 
rank of btmbashi. Having rhosen his path in life, 
retreat was no longer in his power, yet he bitterly 
repented the step hr had taken, which had rendered 
existence a blank. He held no communication with his 
family, who he was determined should never know they 
had a renegade for a kinsman ; he had remained unmar- 
ried, for he would leave no inheritor of a name which he 
said always sounded in his ear as the knell of happiness; 
he never attempted to amass wealth, but expended his 
ample revenue in acts of charity, and assisting any of his 
poor countrjmen chance threw in his way, for his heart 
was still thoroughly German. 

How deeply I commiserated the &te of this noble- 
rainded German, whom neither rank, nor wealth, nor 
power could reconcile to his position — obliged to con- 
form to the tenets of a creed he despised, living among 
a people of whose intelligence he was centuries in 
advance, too frequently obliged to perform duties ad- 
verse to his feelings and opinions, fame, honour, dis- 
tinction, all that can animate man, existed not for him ; 
with no beloved hand to smooth his pillow, no kindred 
eye to shed the tear of love over his bed of sickness, he 
only looked forward to an honourable death, and to lie 
in the land of the stranger. 

To me he rendered every courtesy which kindness 
could suggest, and I parted reluctantly from a man, 
who both in mind and feeling deserved a better fate. 

Georgy's itstonishment at the talent of his gospodin. 
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in arranging disputes whi'ii they appeared most threat- 
ening, was not greater than the unbounded siitisfaction, 
he experienced as we galloped rapidly away from thn 
Crescent and the Stars. 

We were now riding over an elevated steppe-likc 
plain, extending far and wide; iastead of the splendid 
forests uf Servia, we saw nothing but stunted brush- 
wood ; the only variety afforded to our ibeary ride was 
now and then a Bulgarian village, composed of a few 
huts with little patches of cultivated land. At length, 
we caught a distant view of Nissa, with its gilded 
cupolas and minarets glittering in the sun, like a f^ry 
city in the midst of a wilderness, over which rose the 
high chain of the Balkan, its highest peaks, the Stara 
Plaoina and the Jaskevatz, still covered with snow. 

Our first welcome to Nissa was from a colony of half- 
naked gipsies encam|)ed under the walls of the fortress, 
who beset us with the most noisy importunities. These 
were the first beggars I had seen since I left the regions 
of wealth and luxury. Wc entered the city with just 
sufficient daylight to grope our way through its de- 
serted streets, Gcorgy conducting me to nithtT a 
respectable han, kept by one of his countrymen from 
Belgrade. Fortunately I had made an ample repast at 
our military bivouac on the plains of Nissa, for these 
fasts of the Greek Church uppour like ctrmity, to have 
neither end nor heginiting, and while they la.st, nothing 
oaii be procured but that unsavoury composition, the 
poUuto — stewed lx>aus, red cabbage, or a mes.s of 
momolinga ; and theite >;chisinntir.s wnll not endanger 
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the peace of their souls by allowing any portion of the 
forbidden food to be cooked on their premises. I was 
therefore obliged to sup on bread and coffee, and 
to console myself for the want of better cheer by 
having recourse to the tchibouque. Our good hanji, 
however, provided me with a plentiful supply of clean 
straw, when, resigning myself to the arms of Morpheus, 
I dreamed of home and old England. 

Nissa, the Naissus of antiquity, is said to be one of the 
oldest towns in European Turkey ; if we are to give any 
credence to the piesmas of the Rasci, a powerful tribe 
of the Dlyrian-Slavons, still occupying the mountain 
passes and defiles of Upper Moesia, we must believe 
that they founded Naissus, which takes its name from a 
river running through the town, the Naischava, and 
that it was rich and populous long before the arrival of 
Cadmus in Greece. 

The Greeks say that Philip of Macedon drove out the 
Rasci, planted here a colony of his people, and embel- 
lished the town with strong forts, towers, palaces and 
public buildings. The Romans have their own version 
of its history ; they assert that Constantine the Great 
was bom here, and that to his taste and munificence, 
Naissus was indebted for triumphal arches, amphi- 
theatres, and various other great and public works, 
which that people employed themselves in constructing, 
and if not so graceful as those of the immortal Greek, 
they had at least the advantage of durability, appearing 
as if built to defy the influence of time. 

Now, though we do not wish to call into question the 

VOL. I. K 
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veracity of so many grave historians, nor impogn tfie 
truth of tradition, we defy the researches of the 
industrious antiquarian to point out, with the 
of the fcHtress, the slightest vestige of palace, amphi- 
theatre, triumphal arch, or indeed any public biiMm^ 
either of the Rasci, the Greek, the Roman, or the 
Byzantin, in Naissus. 

If we had arrived here ignorant of the ehroDides of 
antiquity, we should have recorded that in days of yore, 
a cr4ony of Ishmaelites having wandered here firom die 
plains of Asia, with their flocks and herds, and findii^ 
a ffTtile vaDey, well watered with the Morava, the 
NaiAc;hava, and the Koutinska-Rieka, pitched their tents. 
The land proving inexhaustible in its resources, wooden 
huts sur^reeded to the tents, and the first settlers made 
it thdr permammt residence, imtil they were forced to 
Aubmit to the horde of Othman. 

This migratory horde differing in nothing from their 
[jredfrcesflors, continued to occupy the same huts. If 
one of their primitivt; buildings happened to fall a prey 
U) fire, or if the timber became rotten, and the hut was 
found to \)c crumbling to ruin, each separate plank, 
post, and joist was replaced by a facsimile of the one 
that pn^ceded it ; nothing was changed in the form of 
construction. Therefore, any traveller, or antiquarian, 
who may Ix; desirous of studying the architecture of the 
first patriarchs of the world — their earliest attempts in 
th(! art of building, afler abandoning the primitive tent, 
hiis only to joumc^y to Nissa and his curiosity may be 
unratified. 
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It must, however, be admitted that the horde of 
Othmans, the latest importation from Asia, having 
during their migratory wanderings gleaned some know- 
ledge of the art of constructing the djami (mosque) 
from their co-religionists, their attention was imme- 
diately directed towards the religious edifices of their 
newly-acquired territory. Wherever practicable, a dome 
was added to the rude unsightly temples of their 
Giaour subjects, and always a lofty minaret, so neces- 
sary for the muezzin, that he may be heard far and 
wide when he calls the faithfVd to prayer. These 
form a very pretty feature in the landscape, and serve 
to impart some variety to the appearance of a T\u*kish 
town. 

The piety and munificence of former powerful princes 
of the line of Othman having amply endowed the 
mosques with landed estates, there is no want of funds 
to keep them in repair, and provide for the maintenance 
of all those connected with them, whether ecclesiastics, 
lawyers, or sacristans. 

The immense estates, donations or otherwise, whence 
these funds are derived, are independent of the control 
of the sovereign, and exempt from paying any tax to 
the state. Again, the believers in Islamism are not 
expected to contribute to the maintenance of their 
clergy, by which means no clashing interests or disputes 
arise to create an ill feeling between the two classes; 
the same sage laws that secured to the clergy their 
revenues, also compel them to preserve the mosque in 
good order ; consequently, it is ever an object of great 
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care and attention Many of these derical estates bive 
in a manner hecome the property of prirafce i mlivkiu afa». 
and descend from father to son. The patrimany of 
Church is not» however, diverted firom its cHr^xnal 
pose, as some member of the femfly having 
Mahometan theology and the law, and passed an 
nation, is recommended to the vacant office bv the 
Nazivi rinspector^general), and receives the appointaKnl 
from the Scheick^Islam or Moufti, who is at once the 
head both of the church and law, 

Tf the Sultan, either from rapacity, or poverty, shoold 
imitate our eic(hth Harry, and become the spoGator of 
the Church (and its immense riches offer a strong temp- 
tation), we must come to the conclusion, that sodi isthe 
apfithetic indolence into which the descendants of Otb- 
man have simk, that the mosque, like the fortress, and 
every other public building in Turkey, would become, in 
pToress (4 time, a cnimbling ruin. 

To nhfm how amply the Mussulman population are 
funmhvd with r^^ligious edifices, in Nissa alone there are 
rh'v^ri rnog<pH'S, and y^rt out of a population of between 
f#'n m fwi'lve thoiisnnd, scarcely one-fifth are Maho- 
fri#'f«n.«*, rtfid I'vru this must be crjnsidered a large pro- 
|K»rti/»n, »s Nissa is the w^t of a Pacha, where aD the 
rrim^hinery of an extensive pachalik is carried on, and is, 
flH'H'fore, ner<*s»arily the residence of a numerous body 
of Turkish officials. In many of the other towns, not 
tlie rimidenre of a Pacha, or military governor, it would 
Im' difficult to count a hundred Mussulmans. StiD, in 
every town, whether inhabited by Rayah-Slavon or Ravah- 
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Greek, there is the mosque, which, when once endowed, 
must remain, however few may be the number of wor- 
shippers, for no law relating to the Mahometan Church, 
when it has once passed, can, according to the Koran, be 
changed ; hence a traveller from Western Europe, who 
sees the numerous well-kept temples of Mahometan 
worship, will naturally conclude that the children of the 
Crescent are a large body in these provinces, and re- 
markable for their piety. He will be confirmed in his 
erroneous opinion, should he seek for the chim^hes of 
the Rayahs ; for instance, in Nissa, there are only two, 
although the Christian population amounts to nearly 
ten thousand ; and in many towns, they are obliged 
to appropriate a room, in some private dwelling-house, 
to the service of God. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Dfseription of Nissa — Some account of its inhabitants — Charac- 
tcristitB of the Turks and tbe Bayabs— Nissa aa a Dulitary 
positioa — Its fortifications and fort re ss~- Visit to the castle of 
human skulls— Sketch of the Bulgarian insurrection of 1^41. 

This long digression may lt;id the reader to suppose 
that we hail forgotten old Nissa, we will now protreed to 
give a description of its aspect in the present day ; but 
as we do not wisli to fatigue the reader, wc must say, 
that Nissa is the facsimile of nearly every other town 
in European Turkey ; indeed, so great is the fiimBy 
likeness between them, that, to avoid repetition, we 
intend to be ecoiiumical in uur pictures, and make one 
nrpresentation serve for all. 

Nearly every town, the seat of a I'adia, or MilitAry 
Governor, wc find divided into three compartments, the 
Kalea, the Chehir, and the I'alankin, which are more 
generally known, Jn this part of Turkey, by the Sla- 
vonian names of Grad, Varnsh, and PalankJn. 

The first, isolated and fortifii-»l. in almost invariably 
Bituatrd on the siuumit of some rock, or eraiiieiice ; it is 
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the seat of the Pacha, the Military Governor, and the 
barracks of the military, the residence of all the em- 
ployesy ecclesiastical, civil and military, the court of 
justice, and here may also be seen the splendid mosque, 
with its glittering dome and minarets, shining in the 
sun like burnished silver. 

The Varosh, or low town, is inhabited by the mer- 
chants and artizans ; it is surrounded by a deep ditch 
and palisades, with gates, which are carefully closed at 
night ; along the centre of the street runs a deep gutter, 
none of the cleanest, and the houses on each side, for 
so we will call them by courtesy, have the appearance of 
temporary huts belonging to a colony of Nomades, so 
little is there of art or solidity in their construction. 
To the outside of each house, attached by strong hinges, 
is a broad wooden shutter, which serves, when let down 
at night, to protect the house from pilferers, and by day, 
when supported by long poles, for a verandah. If the 
house is a shop, under this is placed a platform, about 
two feet high, appropriated partly to the display of such 
tempting wares as the shopkeeper may have to sell, and 
partly to the purposes of a divan, on which, whether 
Greek, Armenian, Slavon, Turk or Jew, he reclines in 
all the dignity of Oriental laziness, enjoying the fragrant 
tchibouque, or the gurgling narghile, grave as a judge, 
and apparently indifferent whether he sells or not. 

On entering one of these houses, we pass through 
what is in reality the shop, which leads to a square 
court-yard, where we find the m^age, the harem, and 
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all the appendiigps of an Oriental house. If the family 
or tribe is nuniprous, and the occupitps wealthy, there 
may be ao upper storj- surrounded by a verandah, aod 
not unfrcquf ntly we see a murmuring fountain bubbling 
in the centre of the court-yard. 

In the shops we usuiiUv find tobacco of every descrip- 
tion and price, and different sorts of confectionary in 
glass vessels ; tchibouqucs and nai^hiles of all shapes 
and sizes, fruit, vegetables, salt, weapons, saddles, 
saddle-bags, new and second-hand clothes, &c. Id- 
termingled with tlic shops are coffee-houses and res- 
taurants, filled with the gay and idle, eating, drinking, 
smoking, or playing chess in an atmosphere dense from 
the tobacco smoke as a. London fog in November. 

Every trade is carried on in the open shop, armourers 
and tinkers, saddlers and tchibouque makers, shoemakers 
and tailors, bakers and cooks, the whole art and pro- 
cess exposed to the obser\'atii>n of the lounger. The 
covered bazaar always included in the Varosh, is the 
receptacle of merchandize of a more costly description ; 
here arc the rich silks, velvets and satins from the looms 
of Broussa ; the calicoes of Manchester, manufactured 
at Vienna! the toys and bijouterie of Paris, also 
fabricated at Vienna ! beautiful carpets and splendid 
embroidery, all arranged to attract the attention of h 
ctistoraer. This is generally tho promenade of the 
officers of the Nizam, the civil employ^, witli a host 
of Osmunli, Armenian, Greek and Jew merchants, in 
their loose flowing robe* and many-coloured turbans. 
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Tiere and there a dame enveloped in her yashmak, 
whether houri or fury, who shall say, gliding silently 
along like a being of another world. 

The Palankin, which may be termed the faubourg, 
is also enclosed by a paLsade, usually formed of the 
trunks of trees, driven into the ground, and bound 
together. Here is the home of the poorer class of 
Rayahs ; like the other class, they have also their bans, 
their coffee-houses and restaurants, where the traveller 
may find amusement in seeing every trade and calling 
carried on by the inhabitants. A large space of 
ground usually encircles the towns, devoted exclu- 
sively to the burial of the dead, termed by this poetic 
people, the City of their Ancestors. In addition to its 
use as a cemetery, it serves as a place for the encamp- 
ment of some tribe of nomades, generally ^psies ; 
here also we see the carcases of dead animals left for 
food to support the vulture, and the hordes of half-wild 
dogs that everywhere roam in these prorinces without 
a home or owner ; it is also used as a place for the 
execution of criminals. 

Towns constructed in the manner we have descrilied, 
cannot, of course, be healthy ; enclosed within walls, 
surrounded with embankments, they are contracted 
into the smallest possible space, hence the streets are 
narrow and badly ventilated ; and when we remember 
the entire absence of sewers, the filth accumulating in 
the streets, where every disgusting offal is thrown, the 
dog and the vulture being the only scavenger, the (re- 
quent mortality of the inhabitanis must be regi 
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as a natural result. They are ni-ver free from fever ; 
and when an epidemic finds its way into one of these 
hot-beds of disease, the loss of life is awfiil, especially 
among a people too often weakened and emaciated by 
sensual indulgences. 

The fountains, erected by some pious Mussulman 
to incroLse the health and comfort of his fellow-men, 
unhappily prove the means of generating disease and 
death, the stream of water running from them through 
streets badly paved and tuU of holes, tinds a resting 
place, grows stagnant, and during the heat of summer 
exhales mephitic vapours, as fatal to the inhabitant as 
the pl^ue. Poor, simple people, they become wan and 
ill without dreaming of the cause ; if you point out 
this and the remedy, the reply will be probably a vacant 
stare ; and if they do answer, you will be told it is not 
their business to make a sewer, and what is not their 
business is nobody's business, consequently the evil is 
perpetuated. 

The covered bazaar, though well adapted for the sale 
of merchandize, yet from the want of ventilation and 
the negligent habits of the people, becomes also the 
nest of disease. In vain the rich Mussulman, the 
wealthy Jew, and Rayah merchant ha\T recourse lo the 
bath, and frequent ablutions, in vain they surround 
themselves with all the luxuries of life — the soft, rich 
carpet, velvet hangings and downy pillow ; the destroyer 
is still at the door, and finds an eutnmce ; the features 
become pallid ; loss of appetite soon follows. If they 
cvcapc the heat of summer, the ri>M, liraciiig air of 
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winter again renovates them, and enables them to con- 
tend another campaign with their insidious enemy. A 
robust nature may for a time ward off the blow ; but 
eventually the constitution gives way, long before the 
usual time allotted to frail mortality. 

Suffering from heat during a long summer's day, the 
Osma^nli, after swallowing successive goblets of sherbet 
and repeated cups of coffee, has recourse to the tchi- 
bouque to dissipate the langour of idleness ; and having 
no occupation to impart vigour to his debilitated frame, 
as the sun declines in the west, he musters sufficient 
courage and resolution to rise from his carpet, and by 
way of exercise slowly waddles to what he is pleased 
to term the " City of his Ancestors." Here he gravely 
contemplates the stone turbans, moralizes on the short- 
ness of human life, inhales a sufficient quantity of the 
deadly gas around him, heaves a sigh to the mutability 
of human greatness, and waddles home again exhausted 
by fatigue, when he wearies the patience of all the 
women in his harem to devise remedies for the head- 
ache his long promenade has produced. 

In a country so pregnant with danger, so exposed to 
the occasional incursions of roving bands of predatory 
Haiducs or Amouts, the wealthy Osmanli naturally seeks 
a fortified town as his place of residence, however unfa- 
vourable to health ; but that the climate is not insalu- 
brious may be inferred from the fact, that the Rayah who 
makes his home in the villages, occupying himself with 
the* healthful employments of husbandry, liv(^s to a great 
age ; even the Palankin inhabited by this dass, which it 
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hi}^ uht \tf'^i f.hoij((ht. fifrcjhfksoiry to &ni^. nfamigh 
rnhU' »ri/l (U-frnt^t in f^'fry arrangefnent chat f»ui 
Imi^! f/» h^'^ilfh, arf! in a frr^-at measure exempt fimn. dn? 
rri»bi/lff*H fliJif. prov^; n/i fatal to the Mosanlmffli. Tins 
i-: owirifr to fiu* Uirfff. Apacf; rjf ground they are built 
if|KpTi, nri/l thf frt't'. arrnilation of air; to wfaicfa. may btf 
>i/l/l^/l fhtit., h;iviri^ no othriT resounre to maxxnam 
fh'-rri«;^'lw'^ iuu) Ihnr fiuu\Yu-Hf the Rayahs are obfieed aa 
rrrMipy MiMn^^lvfA with Horne laborious em^duymemL 
whirh t^rifk to impart. Mtr'Tifrth and vigour to cfae 

Wf rriiiy iwlrriin^ th^: primitive; habits of the peopk^ 
tlw'ir plltrillr^ll)ll rimtorriM, th^;ir simple virtueSy tiksir 
li/fqpitfility , Iriit wv runriot hhut our eyes to tfaf 
fnfl thfif thfy iir«' ftii«lly ilfrfidenty whether lordly 
dtilrriiin or fU^^rntUt] Kiiyiih, in thc>se elements of a 
Irfffpliv f'nf'rpry anfl i-iit«Tpri/<% so necessary to their 
"ipfrily nifj'tu^rniuni Thf; Arif^lo-Saxon, accustomed to 
tlii< vi|/oiir iiiirl iirtivity flinplayrd at home in every 
ilf jMirtfrMiit fit' lir<\ m forrilily Htnick, when in everything 
Mffiiirifl him, rvrn in llir mhninistration of public 
iifTnir^, hf' ii-fn mm iiiflolrncr and an inaptitude indica- 
tiv«- fff fi |Mop|f' fallrri into th(? flrrrcpitude of age. 

(*i'uhirwmti' w\pni\v. may havir brutalized the nature. 
Mild f-nmlird lb*- irfHrjrii-M of the people; but after 
miikiii^r ulldwanrrs for all thiH, we must come to the con- 
ilinioii, that th<-y want not only wholesome laws, but 
Mirm- portion of the cntrrprizin^ spirit — the directing 
mind of VVcsteni Eun)|M'. The entin* absence of 
anything like improvement is visible in aU their build- 



ings, whether of the government or the people: 
the piiliice of a Pacha is built of wood ; should a stone 
bridge be carried away bj' the torrent, it is replaced, 
if at all, by one of wood ; and if a city or town be 
destroyed by fire, the forest is resorted to for materials to 
re-construct it. Dilapidated fortresses, crumbling towers, 
and decaying towns, with their emaciated inhabitants, 
are unhappily the most striking features noticed by 
the traveller who wanders over these provinces. 

If you express your surprise at this to a Slavon 
Rayah, or a Greek Rayah, however wealthy and intelli- 
gent, he will tell you that a fine house and a costly 
exterior excites the cupidity nf his greedy tyrant, the 
Turk ; if to the Osmanli grandee, after many a " Mash- 
allai) 1" he will reply : " Why spend our money in 
improvements and public buildings to enrich an unbe- 
lieving Giaour ? Both are superstitious, both fatalists 
— Christian and Mussulman — firmly beheWng that the 
day is not far distant, when the one must be transferred 
to the rule of a Christian Sovereign, and the other 
retreat into Asia. 

But to return to Nissa. The River NiachavTi, one 
of the numerous tributaries of tlie [najestic Morava, 
divides the town from the fortress ; it is crossed by 
an old covered wooden bridge, so much out of repair, 
tliat the passenger apprehends it may g^ve way, and 
compel him to take a bath agjunst bis mclination. 
After crossing the bridge, you behold a chaos of ruins, 
broken walls, shattered towers, with here »nd there 
a clust<T of wooden huts, forming a street or two. 
Rising aliove this, is the pretty wooden kiosk of 
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the Pacha, with its wings appropriated as the residence 
of the officers of his household, and the militiiry. lu 
front of this is a glacis, hen* and there hroken up with 
fragments of the walls and towers, which once having 
fallen, are left, as it were, a memorial of the last ^fsge 
it sustained. 

However dilapidated in appearance Nissa may be, 
it possesses sufficient strength to arrest the march of 
iin enemy unprovided with artillery, and might endure 
a siege from a rebellious peasantry. 

English, French and German writers have assorted 
that the mind of Russia rannot produce a single mathe- 
matician of pure Slavon-Tatar descent, which we 
believe to be most erroneous, and only applicable to 
the Russian in the earlier stages of his intellectual 
development. The same might be said of the Osmanii, 
if we did not know that the mind of an illiterate 
man is incomprehensive, and cannot grasp with facility 
the ideas and conceptions of an intellect whose rea- 
soning powers have been matured by education and 
practical knowled^. For instance, if you converse 
with any one of them on the art of fortification or 
engineering as a science ; how to trace your parallels ; 
trenches to approach and besiege a citadel ; where 
to place a redoubt, ]>lant your cannon and sweep a 
pas6, &r. \ he Is lost in wonder, regarding you as 
a Frank Delhi, mad with too much learning. In the 
thickness of thi^ walls, the numl«"r of the troops the 
abundant supply of provisions, he sees defence and 
safety ; beyond tliese his ideas in the art of military 
defences rarelv travel Tliis is the more rcmarkahip 
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when we remember the success of the Osmanli in 
the art of fortification, and the ingenuity they displayed 
in the early wars with the Christians. 

We have already said that Nissa is situated on a 
plain, watered by the rapid Nischava, and encircled 
by an earthen embankment with palisades, gates, and 
here and there, a gabion for the reception of cannon, 
but the Kalea, which contains the citadel, where we 
now are, is constructed of much stronger materials, 
and might be rendered formidable by some additions 
and the necessary repairs. A rampart of strong 
masonry-work surrounds the whole, with its elevated 
octagon and hexagon bastions; the walls are still 
in tolerable repair, as are also the gabions and the 
pavilions of the sentinels. 

Although the citadel, with its fortifications, may be 
defective in its construction according to the modem 
system of military engineering, the greatest danger it 
has to apprehend is from an enemy obtaining posses- 
sion of a few eminences, of no great height, to the 
south-east, this could easily be provided against, by 
elevating that part of the ramparts threatened by 
attack, so as to drive the enemy fix)m their position. 
Above all, the Turkish authorities should remember, 
that it is not only necessary to build fortresses, but 
to keep them in repair. 

It is not the fortress that renders Nissa interesting 
to the traveller, so much as its military position, 
which is of the last importance to the Ottoman Porte, 
commanding as it does the only passes that lead into 
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Bonnia, Bulgaria, Upper Mocsia and Sema. In this 
respect, the principality of Servia is very unfortunate 
ID its frontier, so open to invasion from the Turks, 
and whi;ncc they so often carried death and destruc- 
tion into the country. The Ottoman Port«, however, 
should remember that Servia is now independent, and 
that thert is a high road for the transportation of 
cannon, leading from tlie Danube into the ver)- heart of 
the countr)', and tliiit Servia, granting she may be well 
inclined, has not the power to arrest, or dispute the 
march of a powerful army. 

Among the various disasters the fall of Nissa must 
entail on the Ottoman Porte, none would be attended 
with more pernicious conse(|uences than the military 
occupation of Upper Moesia, unquestionably the 
Btrongest position in European Turkey ; the home of 
the ficrcw Haiduc, and inhabited by Christian tribes of 
the same warlike race as the Servians, and who would 
be certain to hail with enthusiasm any invader who 
would guarantee to them a speedy emancipation from 
Turkish rule. Tliis would complete the connecting 
link of the chain that unites the fi-ee Servians, on the 
Danube, with their fn^e bretlu-en, the Servians of 
Tchemegoria, on the Adriatic, To accaraplisli this, 
Nissa was rcpealcfily stormed, for this, Tzemi George 
performed prodipes of valour; when, having failed 
reducing Nissa, he ascended the heights of Upper 
Mocsia, called the Rayahs to arms, besieged the 
capital of the district, Novibazar, and were it not for 
the want of arlillcry, the bravery of the Arnouts, 
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and Bosnians, the timely invasion of Servia, by the 
Pacha of Nissa — which obliged the hero to return and 
defend his country, he must have succeeded. 

Had Tzemi George prospered in his attempt to 
effect a union of Servia and Tchemegoria with Uppw 
Moesia, the result would be, that Bosnia and 
Herzegowina would be entirely shut out from any 
communication with the rest of Turkey, and the Otto- 
man Porte deprived of the service of some of its most 
valiant Pachas and Spahis, who, seeing themselves 
isolated, must either declare themselves independent, or 
join the invader. Again, Upper Moesia, which may be 
compared to a vast citadel, offers every facility to an 
army to descend on Macedonia, and combining with 
the Greek nationality there and in Thessaly, also isolate 
the Mussulmen of Albania from any connexion with 
the government of the Sultan, except by sea. 

What Tzemi George was unable to accomplish with 
his inefficient means, some other chief, possessed of his 
enterprise and military talents, with greater resources at 
his command, can scarcely fail to accomplish. It must, 
therefore, be evident how indispensable it is for the 
Turkish Government to place Nissa, the key of these 
provinces, in an efficient state of defence, even the 
occupation of the strong fortress of Schoumla is not of 
greater importance to the rule of the Sultan, in these 
provinces, than the military possession of Nissa. 

During my sojourn at Nissa, I made a tour to Tatar, 
a village in the environs, where I was most disagreeably 
surprized at beholding the famous Tiu-kish castle, 

VOL. I. L 
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forrner] of human skulls embedded in the mortar) — 
thr/vr of thfr ServuEbs. who fdl in bank during the war 
of iuflf:pf'TAf:nre. It appears that this rerolting edifice 
\iH% \tfvfn\ f:rf:rt^ to ai.-t as a warning to the Rayahs of 
ltiil^';iri^, B^isnia and Upper Moesia, of the fate that 
awaifH ihf'Afi should they attempt to follow the example 
of ih4:ir Ijnrthren in Ser\"ia. 

tlhVit:vf:r ghastly an object a castle formed of human 
nkuWfi uiity hu to a traveUer from the West, it seenLs 
\wrr. in Ii;iv«; h;ul little effect in inspiring the dis- 
r/ifilrnfi/l Itayahs of these pro\Tnces with a dread of 
tlirir (Kifiiiiili rulfr, since only a few years ago they 
I Mm* rn niHMMr, massacred the Nizam, sacked the town 
nf \h;(;ii, iiiid krpt the latc Pacha Mustapha closely 
hl'if kiiflid lor wreks in his citadel. 

Thi^ rnriiiidiihlr insurrection had its origin in the 
fihrltif tint! nf n hrauMful Christian girl, a Rascian, or, as 
^:orrM> ^ii\, a liiir lliil^ranan, ^vhich threatened the utter 
LitihvftMinti nf Turkish nile in these important 

In flif vrsir IMII, one of the beautiful Ravah 
piji^jinf ii'uU, an ruM|iif'nlly found in these pro\'inces, 
;iftrrirf«(| flir Mttciilinn (if the nrphrvv, .ind adopted son, 
nf* Mii'iljiiihii, I'm hii nf Nissji. After many ineffectual 
ftMlcitviim. Ihriin^h tiir;uis nj* liis af^ents, to seduce the 
|innr ^if I. wifh lh«' itv;«,isi!Mirr of his ^lards, he surprized 
\wr at n ( 'nl", in fhr tnidst of her friends, while dancinir 
with her hrfnifhefl. The pensants, infuriated with 
rnki, and the exeitement of the danc«», rushed forward 
to resene the screaming (jrirl from the hands of the 
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ravisher, but they were unarmed, and in spite of all 
their efforts, saw the innocent victim carried away in 
triumph; during the contest, several of the peasants 
were severely wounded — and one noble fellow, who dis- 
played great strength and determination, was shot dead. 
The wretched lover, inconsolable at the loss of his 
Agapia, for such was the name of the girl, flew to the 
mountains, and laid his griefs before an assembly of the 
Haiducs. The recital of the atrocious deed excited 
the indignation it deserved ; better would it have been 
had the Pacha's son rode rough-shod over the land, 
and squeezed the last para from the unresisting Rayah, 

than to have so publicly dishonoured a maiden of their 
race. 

These very primitive people, whether haiduc, shep- 
herd or agriculturist, however rude they may be in 
their manners, and disposed to assign to woman as her 
place in society that of a mere domestic drudge, yet 
never fail to exhibit in their manner and conduct 
towards her a profound respect, not inferior to any that 
she receives, even from the most polished nations. 
" She is," they say, " the mother ; the guardian of 
infancy ; the preserver of man during his helplessness ; 
without her watchfU care, the whole race would become 
extinct." Hence to strike her would here be regarded 
as sacrilege. 

During their most terrific combats, when every angry 
passion is excited to its utmost fury, let but a woman 
interpose, and instantly every weapon is lowered ; with 
such a chivalrous devotion, we cannot feel surprised 

L 2 
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that the recital of thu lover's wrongs, the forcible 
abduction of the unhappy Agapia, called forth a burst 
of the most violent indignation, and that the moun- 
taineers swore, by their patron, St. George, to rescue the 
maiden, even if they were to earry their arms into the 
seraglio of the Pailishah himself. 

" Haiduc to the mountains !" resounded from the 
heights of Tehemegoria, through Upper Moesia, and 
thence through the whole ninge of the Balkan, on to 
Varna, on the Black Sea. Thus the abduction of the 
fair Agapia threatened to be as disastrous to the 
Osmanli, as the rape of Helen to the Trojans. 

The hopes of the insurgents were also encouraged by 
the demoralized state of the Ottoman Empire at this 
time, arising from the Mussulman insurrection in Bosnia 
and Albania, which originated in the determination of 
that fanatic people to resist the introduction of th(; 
Nizam, and the other reforms of the Sultan. 

The Greek Hrteria, to which wc hare already alluded, 
now in the zenith of its power, also fanned the 
flame of the intense excitement manifested by their co- 
religionists, the Sluvon-Rayahs. The inferior Papiis and 
Didiskali of the towns and villages were admitted as 
members of the secret fraternity, and under pretence of 
celcbratiug divine service, converted the cbiu-ehes into 
politic^il club-houHcs ; the pulpits rang with maledic- 
tions upon the infidels, who were now to be driven from 
Christendom. On the other hand, the Mussulman 
population, however much opposed to the Sultan and 
his reforms, could not reniiiiri indifferent to the n'siilts 
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of the movement among their dependents, the Rayahs. 
With the example of Servia before them, they foresaw 
the probability of losing their rich pachaliks and spa- 
hiliks unless they assisted the authorities in speedily 
putting down the revolt. Animated with such feelings 
and such hopes — the one to carve out his emancipation, 
the other to preserve his revenues and peculiar rights 
and privileges — commenced that dreadful struggle be- 
tween the Mussulman and Rayah, equally fanatic and 
ferocious. 

The contest was not confined to the defile or the 
mountain, it raged with all the bitterness of intense 
hatred, alike in the towns and villages. The Haiducs 
having made themselves masters of all the passes leading 
to Constantinople, for a time intercepted every communi- 
cation with the Government. Meanwhile a Haiduc, one 
of the comrades of Tzemi Greorge, known by the name 
of Milo, and a fanatic Papa of Leskovatz, in Upper 
Moesia, carried everything before them. Success 
gained them recruits, and in a few days Pacha Mus- 
tapha found himself besieged in his fortress at Nissa, 
by an infuriated horde of Rayahs, amounting it is said 
to upwards of fifteen thousand. 

When it was too late, the Pacha restored the Helena 
of the Slavonians to her people ; the details of the miseries 
she had suffered, her dishonour, her forcible recantation 
of the creed of her fathers, only tended the more to 
exasperate the insxu'gents, who now massacred every 
Mahometan that fell into their hands. The Pacha, as a 
last resource, solicited the mediation of the high digni- 
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tarii* of the Grwrk Church, whom b«; won m-er to bis 
iiiU'nsU, ut the siicrificL- of a brge portion of his ill- 
molten trtuuurc-s. He also stnt rich presents, and an 
ctTihasKy in th** person of the Greek Bishop of Nissa to 
MichaoU, the son of Prince Milosh, who nt this time 
goviTned Serviii, rGqilcsting him to intercede with the 
inruriiiteil people. 

IWyinp on the [iromiJtes made by the Pacha to the 
rliTRy of thu Greek Church assembled at Nissa, that 
thfir (j;rieviiiiaa should be redressed, threatened with 
tixcoinmiiiiication, drtiuding the hivaston of their country 
hy Prineo Michaeli, wlio declared he would unite his army 
with that of Tiirkny, the gnatrr numhcr of the insurgent 
|H')istints Hullunly and rt-luctiuitly rtaurned to their homes. 
'I'lie Mahumetim i» ever tn-achentus in his dealings with 
Iho Kiiynh ; and the pertiitiuuit Mustiiphu of Nissa, luivtng 
iiiiittd his forces with those of Hussein, tlic E^icba of \Vi- 
din, coitiinenevd tliuse bnrburuus butcheries, tivm tlu- de- 
luiln iif which the muuI of fwry man possessing n spark of 
humanity sirkeiu) with homir. It is recorded, that during 
litis niszia the whole ivuiitTf Intdiii^ t'roin Xi&su to Sutia 
Wtt» liud wHste, nnd imire than a hundnxl villages bumi-d 
to Ihr gnuuid- At the snoio time, the ra^'sges of Jacoub 
l^lcKA, »t lh« hiiul i.4 m vasl horde of Mussu]iiuui-Bt»- 
iiiiins Hiul Aniouts, oluki^i surpan bdicf ; tbdr dcpcv- 
tUttout wvrr iVnAutxl to Upper Moeab, extaulio^ fiom 
NisH tit the \Uaius of Maoxkmia. Tbe bmui of Vn 
Kud LnkovmU w<m «rkvd. and rvtrj nJuibfe h 
iuf U* ltt» CKHmmus ranwd \JS; the dutitfatt < 
burM, lb» akq|[> >ho( i>r itepi-nnl, mm) thr uiiha|ip<r 
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woman who was unable to fly for protection to the 
Haiduc of the mountain, was treated with the most 
revolting barbarity ; and, as if fate had willed that there 
should be no refuge for the Rayah but the fastnesses of 
the Haiduc, the heartless Prince of Servia closed his 
frontiers against the fugitives, who were shot if they 
attempted to pass into Servia. 

A little conciliation on the part of these barbarous 
pachas might have allayed the irritation of the people, 
exhorted as they were to obedience by the high digni- 
taries of the Greek Church, and dreading excommimi- 
cation ; at the same time, the Sultan and his Government 
would have been saved much humiliation and danger. 

The predatory hordes of Bosnia and Albania, intoxi- 
cated with success, and now that the valleys and defiles 
leading to their respective coimtries were deserted, 
having nothing to fear from the hostility of the Rayah 
insurgents, prepared to carry off on pack-horses to their 
own homes the immense booty they had acquired. But 
the eye of a vengeful people never sleeps ; they were inter- 
cepted by bands of Haiducs, Ouskoks, and Klepts, who 
united to the peasants, now desperate, massacred every 
soul that fell into their hands to the amount of several 
thousands ; and so great was the booty, including 
weapons and ammunition, that the spoil of the Amout 
is still a proverb, and the victory the subject of many a 
spirit-stirring piesma among the Slavonian bards and 
story-tellers. 

Encouraged by success, the insurrection may be said 
to have only now commenced, several towns and isolated 
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forts successively fell into the hands uf the insurgents. 
Sotia and Nissa, together with many other important 
towns in Bulgaria, were again besieged, and even Stam- 
boul was not secure, since the revolt had now spread 
into Macedonia, Thessaly, and Candia; and it may with 
truth be said, that the fat« of the Ottoman Porte 
trembled in the balance, while the humiliated sovereign, 
to presi;rve his rule, saw himself obliged to seek the 
mediation of the Patriarch of Constantinople, and also 
that of the Russian Ambassador. 

The mediators between the sovereign and his people, 
in effecting a reconciliation, were aided by the indus- 
trious habits of the Bulgarian tribes, whose love for his 
home and smiling fields prevailed os'er the excitement 
of glorious war, and they were again induced by many 
promises of ameliorating their social condition to give up 
the contest. 

Mustapha, the Piicha of Nissa, was sent into banish- 
ment, and his nephew, the primarj- cause of all this mis- 
chief, was never more heard of An Osmanli com- 
missioner, Bey Teitik, respected by the Bulgarians, for 
his high probity and conciliatory dis|)osition, was sent by 
the Divan, invested with full powers to grant the insur- 
gvnts a gcnt'rttl umncsty. and redress their gricvancch ; 
but as these demands involved, in some instances, the 
rights of the Sultan, and the interests of the Osmanli 
grandee, Bulgarian commissioners were invited to 
accompany tlie Bey to Stamboul, that the treaty might 
lie considcrMl, and receive the ratiticatiou of the 
Sultan I 
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An Osmanli ruler rarely keeps faith with the Rayah. 
At the very moment this negotiation was going forward, 
advantage was taken to send Hussein Pacha with an 
army of tacticoes, to cover the route leading to Constan- 
tinople, and to relieve the fortresses that had been so 
closely besieged by the insurgents ; at the same time, six 
thousand Albanians and Bosnians defeated the rebel 
Rayah chief, Milo, at Licskovatz, which led to the disor- 
ganization of his followers ; but being bred in the school 
ofTzemi Greorge, he still held out, and as a last resource, 
threw himself into the fort of Kaminitza, near Nissa, 
with only, it is said, thirty men ; he soon fell ; and his 
little garrison, now reduced to a few men, besieged by 
cannon, and finding the fort crumbling around them, 
cut their way, in despair, through the Turkish ranks, 
and retreated to the mountains. 

With Milo's death, the insurrection of the Bulgarians 
ended, having gained but little by their protracted and 
sanguinary contest. The future fate of this people — who 
shall tell 1 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Visit to the P&cha of Nissa — The Tnissing Englishman — Italian 
doctor — Hospitality of the Pacha — Aniout guard — CroasJDg 
the Balkan — Traces of ancieut roads — Aspect of the country 
— Splendid view — Ruins of an old Uungarinu caatli. — Koraoul 
— Arrival at Orkop — Sketch of the town aud inhahitaots — 
Adrnntages of an Imperial firnian — An agreeable suqnize. 

Previous to commenciag my tour in these proviDces, 
my fricads at Constantinople procured for me an Im- 
priiJ firman, which secures to the traveller many privi- 
leges beyond those given by the ordinary tesker^. In 
addition to this, Selim, the Pacha of Belgrade, ftimishod 
mv with a recommendatory letter to his friend, Wassif 
Mchemct Bey, Pacha of Nissa. 

On arriving at Nissa, I called on the Pacha, with the 
intention of presenting him the letter ; tinding hira from 
home, I left it with his pri\'atc stwretary, proposing to 
repeat my risit. The Pacha, on liis return, as I subse- 
quently learned, having perused my letter, gave imme- 
diate orders that I should be admitted — he would aee 
the Englishman 
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'K convey any adequate idea of the domineering self- 
will of a Turkish Pacha, especially when lie is thwarted, 
would be difficult; a petted child, who has never known 
contradiction, stamping and screaming for a toy, hears 
some resemblance to our furious Pacha, when he found 
that neither secretary, attendants, nor pandours, knew 
where the Englishman was to be found ; 1 had not left 
my address. Successive troops of pandours were now 
dispatched to search every han in the town ; vain 
attempt ! they all returned wilh the same answer, " The 
Englishman is not to he found !" 

The wrath of the Pacha now became dangerous. 
" He shall he found," exclaimed the irritated dignitary, 
" if every house in Nissa is examined. He is not a 
Nemshi (Austrian), not a Rouss, but an Ingleski, and 
the friend of my friend, Selim ! By my beard, I will 
see him, dead or alive I" 

The chief aga, with the kadi, and several officers of 
the Pacha's household, together with an Italian doctor, 
now set out, and by btat of drum, it was proclaimed 
through every quarter of the town, that an English 
traveller was missing. At length, a Spanish Jew, with 
whom I had some conversation, proposed a visit to the 
Palankin, the Rayahs' quarter, having seen me pa.ss that 
way, through the gates of the Varosh. The poor people 
of this (^strict, who are seldom visited by the Osmanli, 
except to seek some delinquent for pimishment, were 
seized with consternation when they saw the dreaded 
officers of His highness the Pacha, with their pandours, 
ri'hing through the quiet streets, and iR'urd the loud 
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roll ijf the drum, and the voice of the crier, demandiQ^ 
if an Englisli traveller had been seen among them. 
None could tell ; until, at length, it was ascertained 
that a Frank had put up at the han of the Servian, 
Demetrius, to which the whole laivalcade now pro- 
ceeded. 

In the meantime, I was quietly ri'\Tsing my notes, 
and thinking whether Colburn would transform them 
into those of the Bank of Engliind, when Georgj' came 
to me, his usual rosy face p.'de with terror, ajinouncii^ 
the visit of the Pacha's officers, " What could tliey 
want?" A little ejcplaaation with Signor di Roberto, 
the Italian doctor, made us laugh heartily, and I found 
much pleasure in conversing with my new acquaintance, 
with whom I spent many pleasant hours during my 
sojourn at Nissn, and from whom I learned several 
interesting particulars of these provinces. 

Although Signor di Roberto, a native of Capua, in 
the Ncikpolitati territory, holds the rank of regimental 
doctor, he is not a renegade ; nor is it necessary that 
a physician should change his creed on entering the 
Turkish army- He is perfectly satisfied with his ap- 
pointment ; his pay is considerably more than that of 
a medical officer in the Neapolitan army, and in his 
private practice, be informed me, he ever found the 
wealthy Osmanli extremely generous. The case is 
different with the miUtury man who may seek servii:e 
in the Turkish army, since the Koran excludes him 
from command, unless he becomes a Mussulman, aUow> 
ing him no rank but that of instructor. 
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The Pacha received me most hospitably, insisted 
upon my taking up my abode at his konak ; and, in 
truth, I was only too glad to exchange the meagre fare 
of the Slavonian schismatics, for savoury pilaffis and 
delicious confectionary. Nor did the good Pacha forget 
that an English infidel might enjoy a bottle of good 
wine without endangering his eternal peace; indeed, 
Wassif Mehemet, who is a Georgian by birth, is him- 
self a bon-vivanty and to judge from his open coun- 
tenance, florid complexion and ample person, we might 
suppose him to be a jolly yeoman of Merry England, 
dressed as an Osmanli Pacha for a masked-ball. 

Still, the high office filled by Wassif Mehemet is no 
sinecure, with such neighbours as turbulent Bosnia, 
the Haiducs of the Balkan, and the Amouts of Upper 
Moesia ; besides, it requires the interposition of all his 
authority and vigilance to restrain the Spahi from exer- 
cising his hereditary propensity to prey upon the poor 
Rayah of his Pachalik. 

Our warlike Pacha, who prided himself not a little 
on his abilities as an accomplished tactician, called out 
his troops, and passed them in review, and great was 
his delight on hearing the sentence of approval, ex- 
pressed by a Frank, as to their high state of discipline ; 
and when we consider the difficulty of taming down the 
wild spirits of Albania and Bosnia, from which he had 
drawn his recruits, to the restraints of military disci- 
pline, they stood well to their arms, and to judge from 
the ample chest and broad shoulders of the men, they 
would be very formidable in a charge. 
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I remaint^d two days at Nissa, and then prepared to 
continue ray route. My hospitable host, iiowever, 
would not hear of my travelling through the Balkiin 
without a guard of pandours. In vain I protested 
against having such an honour conferred upon me; in 
vain I declared 1 felt perfectly satisfied with the escort 
of my faithful kiraidji. " Was I not an Englishman ? 
and having been his guest, was not his head answerable 
for my safety ?" I was therefore obliged to bow to his 
decision. 

In truth, not only here, but throughout all my wan- 
derings in these pro\'ince8, I met with the same hospi- 
tidity, the same attention from every employee in the 
Turkish sci-vicc, wliether civil or military ; this was not 
rendered to me as an individual, but as a mark of the 
high respect in which they hold my country. The 
traveller of rank, who ])asses over these provinces, with 
his caravan of pack-horses, attended by a numerous 
retinue of dragomen, pandours, and attendants, sur- 
rounded witli all the accessories of wealtli, might expect 
to command a favourable reception; but here was a 
traveller, journeying without ostenUition received every- 
where as the distinguished guest of the highest otficer 
in the Turkisli service. 

The time for ray departure had now arrived, and at 
break of day I was awoke from my dreams, by a hoarse 
voice exclniraing : "Haid^t haid^ I Efl'endi," and a 
hard bony hand pressing my wrist, which I found to be 
a very usual method of putting slumber to tlight in this 
countri'. 
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On descending from the Tschardah, a gallery, where 
I preferred passing the night in the open air, I met one 
of the officers of the Pacha, who conducted me to the 
Kaphana, or Saal, where a repast had been prepared for 
me, of coflfee and confectionary. How grateful I felt 
for Turkish hospitality ; there was also a letter of intro- 
duction from my provident host, to Hussein, the military 
Pacha of Vrania, where I intended remaining a few 
days. 

Notwithstanding a very early hour had been fixed 
for our departure, I found my trusty kiraidji, with his 
konies ready saddled, and all my efifects neatly and 
securely packed for a mountain tour. The pandour, or 
Turkish kavaas, was now added to our little party, 
a tall grim-looking Amout, with an immense moustache, 
the beau id^al of a warrior of that bellicose people ; he 
sat on his horse — a fine specimen of the old Macedonian 
charger, now so rarely found in Turkey — upright and 
motionless as a statue. He was habited in the usual 
dress of a kavaas, so peculiar to that arm of the 
Osmanli military police force, whose employment it 
is to act as couriers, and protect the caravans and 
travellers in European Turkey from the attacks of 
brigands. 

His costume consisted of a pale-yellow hussar jacket, 
thrown over the shoulder, braided with sundry devices 
of stars and crescents, the ample shalwar, a singular 
looking pair of long, wide cloth boots, of the same 
colour as the jacket, and braided, with the usual red fez. 
The long Amoutka (Arnout gun) slung across his 
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slioulder, a sabre, a piiir of pistols in the lioliBters 
of his saddle, another pair, togethcT witli a hanjar, 
stuck in his shawl girdle, completed his preparations 
for offensive and defensive warfare ; in every respect, 
his formidable appearance was well adapted to intimi- 
date any Haiduc, or Onskok, inclined to dispute our 



Georgy, who had often lieurd from his father of the 
decapitating propensities of a Turkish Pacha, at whose 
command the gleaming scimitar often struck off the 
head of some liapless Rayah, because his Highness be- 
lieved his eyes exercised an evil influence oh the destiny 
of the petty tyrant or his family, was evidently ill 
at ease. It is true these days have now happil> passed 
by ; but true to first impressions, he could not tran- 
((uillizc his apprehensions. Was be not standing on 
forbidden ground ! was he not under the verandah 
of a Pacha's kiosk ! and as he painted to thit 
mists which hung over the summits of tlic Balkan, 
he whispered: " AJi, Gospodin ! there is the home of 
the free Haiduc ! There the escort of the poor Rayah 
kiraidji is worth un army of Osmunli kavaas !" 

Thus fortified with Rayah protection, and Osmanlt 
protection we left Nissa, the pndour caracoling before 
\is, brandishing his sabre, and crying " Allah il Allah !" 
and commenced ascending the stupendous Balkan. 

We did not select the pass usually traversed, that leads 
through Bulgaria to Sofia and Constantinople, but 
that through UppiT Mocsia, the country »f the Rasci, 
whirh is rarely taken by a Frank tiavcllir, and baving 
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formerly crossed the Balkan by two other routes, we 
may veoture to say that this is decidedly the most 
picturesque and interesting, and where the traveller 
will find the inliabitants preserving perhaps the same 
manners and customs as io the days of the Macedonian 
conqueror. It is also the nearest route to Albania, 
Macedonia and Greece. 

We commenced our troublesome, fatiguing route 
through a cleft in the rocks, bare and ni^ed, upon a 
paved road, about two feet in width, and merely suf- 
ficient for a pack-horse to pass ; the paving-stones 
were of immense size, and worn into holes, and from 
long usage, extremely slippery. If we may judge from 
tlie deep grooves in the sides of the rock, occasioned 
by the friction of the packages on the backs of horses, 
and other indications of its wear and tear, it must have 
been constructtxl by an engineer of the early patriarchs, 
wlio had only one object in view, that of continuing 
his route as the bird flies, indifferent to whatever 
obstruction he might meet with, either in mountain, 
torrent or gorge. 

AfU^r \-iewing the position of the country we had 
crossed, and trom subsequent observations I made while 
travelling in Upper Moesia and Macedonia, I feel con- 
vinced that a capital carriage-road might be constructed 
from the Valley of Nissa by following the course of the 
Mom^a to Pristina, and from thence by the river 
k Vardar, through Macrdonia to Salonica, on the yEgean 
Nay, 80 trifling are the engineering difficulties, 
lat a railroad could be laid down from the great 
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MoravB, in Servia, which runs into the Lower Danube, 
and then tmveraing the route I have descrihed, unite 
the Danube with the Grecian Seas ; and when we 
remember the fertility of these provinces and their 
resources, the qunntity of cotton and tobacco even now 
grown in the southern districts, the wool, raw silk, hides, 
flax, hemp, oil and honey, and almost every production 
necessary to the manufacturer, which may be procwred 
at a price almost nominal, we cannot but think that the 
speculation would prove profitable, more particularly as 
the first outlay could not be much in a countrj' where 
land and wood can be liad for nothing, and which 
everywhere presents sufficient indicstione of coal, iron 
and other mineral produi-tinns. 

But to return to our patriarchal road. Every step 
we made in advance increased the danger of the ascent, 
which appeared almost pcrpendiinilar, conducted as 
it was up the steep sides of a rocky precipice, beneath 
which rnan>d the finaming Morava. One false step, 
and all was over with both ttam and beast, for there 
was nut a tree or sliriih to break the fall ; it appeared 
like a wall cliiselli-d out by the hand of man. 

Unconscious of, or cureless of danger, my pnndour and 
kiraidji continued their route, chanting some nationnl 
melody, only interesting as being new, and very mo- 
notonous. As for myself, to confess the truth, I did 
feel somewhat uneAsy, and should certainly have pre- 
ferrcd trusting my safety to my own supportei-s, were 
it not that n sort of esprit de pays prevented me, I 
did not like to exhibit fear when an Amout pandour 
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and a Slavonian guide evidently felt none ; long habit, 
however, had rendered them indifferent to danger, 
whereas I was fresh from the luxuriant West, and I 
had not recently been accustomed to mountain tra- 
velling. Ere long, I became as indifferent as my 
companions to neck-breaking precipices — the moim- 
tainous charact^ of the country continuing more or 
less steep for several hundred miles, over which my 
route lay, to Prevesa, on the iEgean Sea. 

After traversing oiu* mountain -road for several 
leagues, we arrived on the summit of an extensive 
plateau, green as an emerald, where we saw the first 
indications that we approached the home of man — 
groups of sheep and goats, attended by their shepherds, 
who from their robust appearance and bold determined 
manner, might have been taken for Hsuducs. They 
seemed to have been friends of Georgy, for they hailed 
him with many a " dobro dosli ! kako je Georgy !" 
assisted us from our horses, made a fire, cooked our 
noon-day meal, and with coffee, raki and the tchibouque, 
we were more than contented. We also enjoyed a 
splendid view of the Jaskevatz, in Servia, the Amoutska 
Flanina, and the vast chain of Bosnia and Tcheme* 
goria, their snowy summits glittering in tha noon-day 
sun, while beneath us the Morava, like molten silver, 
was seen winding, far as the eye could reach, through a 
formidable defile. 

We now had a tedious and difficult descent through 
the bed of a half-dried-up torrent to Corvio^grad, where 
we found a karaoul, with a Turldsh guard of an 
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officer and a few men, stadoned for the defence of 
this importiiut pass. A castelkted fort, now in ruins, 
sliows the importance that was attached to a position 
which commands the entrance to a defile that leads 
through the centre of Upper Moesia to Macedonia and 
the Grecian Seas. 

From the tradition of the country we learn that the 
Hungarians during the time they were the rulers of 
Bosnia, extended their conquests to this defile, and 
took possession of the fort under Mathius Cor^nnus, 
whose name it still bears (Corvin-grad), and that the 
Turks, after a sanguinary contest, reduced it to ruins. 
The only remains now existing are a portion of the 
rampart and the gate, with a bas-relief mutilated, and 
an inscription, but so def\iced as to be illegible. 

At Corvin-grad we crossed the Morava, in a small 
boat of most original construction, barely sufficient to 
contmn ourselves and luggage, to this we attached our 
horses with ropes, who took to the water like so many 
spaniel dogs. A few leagues farther, we again crossed 
a river, cnlletl the TopUtza, and followed its rocky and 
slippery sides to the old tiiwn of Orkup, the ad-Herculera 
of the ancients. Here we found a wooden bridge in a 
most dilapidated condition ; the town itself has nothing 
to recommend it, the streets are narrow, and only 
piu^ially paved. The market, however, was abundantly 
supplied with all the necessaries of hfc ; fruit, bread, 
meat, vegetables, excellent poultry, and fish from the 
Toplitza ; coffee-houses and restaurants also abounded, 
appearing as if the people were niit strangers either to 
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WRalth or good living. The greater number of the 
inhabitants are Arnouts, easily distinguishnble from the 
Rayahs by a dashing, soldier-like, dauntless manner; 
the surrounding country is very fine, and apparently well 
coiltivated ; the sides of the hills were covered with 
vines, and the banks of the Toplitza with corn-fields 
and meadows. 

My pandour condurted me to the kiosk of Veli Bey, 
the Governor, who kindly entertained us, and gave me 
B billet for the night in the house of a wealthy Zinzar 
merchant. 

The gasdalik, that is, billeting travellers, who miiy 
be furnished with an Imperial firman, or who may be 
employed in the service of the Sultan, is a grievance 
which falls heavily upon the Rayah, especi;dly when the 
party is numerous, as he is obliged to fiunish lodging 
and provisions free of expense, and even horses to the 
next station if required. In some cases, it is the 
custom for the starachin of the Rayahs, or the kiaia of 
the Mahometans, to render this computsorj' hospitality 
at the general expense of the commune 

In a country where the bans arc destitute of every 
accommodation, the gasdalik ain hardly be dispensed 
with, and may be necessary for the better class of 
travellers in Turkey: unfortunately, the system gives rise 
to many intolerable annoyances by which the Rayah is 
always the sufferer, owing to the facility it affords to any 
brute of a Turk, furnished with his Imperial firman, to 
invade the sacred privacy of a home, wlien, not content 
exarting everything his necessities may require. 
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he too frequently exhibits the most disgusting rudene&s 
towards tlie women. 

The Franks, however, are always welcome ; those 
who visit these provinces being generally, if not always, 
men of character — taught to respect and observe the 
decencies and proprieties of social life, never returning 
hospitulity with baseness, at least 1 never heard of an 
instance; their generosity, or, as we term it. justice in 
remunerating their host, or his servants, for the trouble 
and expense they occasion, causes their visits to be 
regarded not only as an honour, hut a source of profit. 
The Turkish authorities, aware of the Frank's dis- 
position to pay generously tor what he has, always billet 
him upon some Rayah, for whom they entertain a 
special regard. 

Various arguments might be urged for the im- 
mediate abolition of this pri\-ilege, it not only irritates 
the Rayah inhabitants, but tends to prevent the im- 
provement of the bans, whose hanjis, if they were 
certain of being visited by a h^her class of travellers 
than caravan-drivers, would find it their interest to be 
prepared to meet the demands of their guests. To this 
we may add, that so long as the Rayah lias to complain 
of this, and other grie\-anccs and humiliations, to which 
wc shall allude hereafter, at once oppressive and 
irritating, so long will there be in Turkey, Haiducs and 
Ouskoks, and a sufficir-ot degree of general discontent 
to produce a rebellion without the exciting harangues of 
Patislavism and Iloteria demagogues. 

My (pw'd Zinznr. Christn Manchft, knowing his 
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guest to be a Frank, received me with great courtesy, 
and after some conversation, conducted me through an 
inner court-yard, filled with packages of merchandize, 
into an elegant apartment, on the first story, furnished 
with some taste. To my great surprise, a violin and a 
guitar lay on the table ; and to my increased astonish- 
ment, the wife of my host, a lady-like woman, 
welcomed me, in the Italian language, and this in 
Orkup — ^in the wilds of Upper Moesia. Three fine 
children were also playing around mamma. The scene 
altogether forcibly reminded me of home, and caused 
me to wish I could by some means abridge the 
distance; but as I could not, I commenced chatting 
with Madame, who was the first intellectual, con- 
versable woman I had met with since leaving Belgrade. 
She was a native of Salonica, and her husband, who 
was accustomed to visit the great annual fairs of 
Germany, was extensively engaged in commerce, and 
spoke German and Italian remarkably well. 

I need not say that I passed the evening most 
agreeably, and, in addition to the various courtesies 
rendered me, I must not omit to mention, I enjoyed 
the comfort of a European bed — what an exotic in 
Turkey ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

Departare from Orkup — Valley of the Toptitut — A colonjr of 
Amouta — Sketches of the inhabitants — Novel mode of cross- 
ing a nvet — Thunder-storm — Perilous travelling — Scene at a 
mountain hsQ — Hanji cookery — Aspect of the country— An 
eventful forest — Bivouac — How to procure & supper and cook 
it — A characteristic sketch of natioaal prejudice. 

In my route to Vrania, through Orkup, I intended 
to visit the famous battle-field of Cossova : this would 
be somewhat circuitous, but highly interesting from 
historical recollection, since that part of Upper Moesia 
is celebrated as being the theatre on which all the great 
and decisive battles have been fought from time imme- 
morial between the Sen-ians and their invaders, and 
wliere they made their liLst desperate stand against the 
Tiu*ks, under Amurath II. 

This route had now become somewhat dangerous, 
owing to the excitement among the Arnouts of the 
mountain district, through winch I had to pass, who, it 
appeared, had token up arms to oppose the introductioa 
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of the conscription for thf Nizam y E)jedid. Such being 
the state of the countn,', Veli Bey declared he would 
not be answerable for my safety if I travelled through 
it. Even had I been inclined to tempt danger, though 
I very much doubt if any existed to a peaceable Frank 
traveUer, neither pandour nor guide would accompany 
me ; I was therefore obliged to relinquish my intention, 
and quitting the banks of the Toplitza again steer my 
course towards the Morava, the home of the peaceable 
Rayah. 

We travelled some time up the beautiful and fertile 
valley of the TopUtza ; rich fields of maize and tobacco 
everywhere met the view, together with luxuriant 
orchards, in which the cherry, the plum, the pear, the 
apple, the chesnut and walnut, seemed to arrive at the 
highest perfection. Nature, bountiful nature, had done 
everything, man but little. Gigantic weeds cast their 
noisome shadow over the young and verdant grain, and 
the trees appeared tu have been utter strangers to the 
pnining-knife ; neither were the cultivated fields pro- 
tected by any fence from being trampled by the horses 
of the caravan. Geoi^y's konies seemed abundantly 
contented with the dainty morsels they cropped from 
the tender maize, in spite of all our efforts to restrain 
their dishonest propensities. 

The villages were numerous, and dotted about in 
every direction — not like those of the Rjiyahs, hid from 
view in some sequestered nook — which at once proved 
that the inhabitants must have belonged to the privi- 
leged — the ruling class. This was apparent in their 
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imiimIm|i liMiii (III- hililtiiii nvv \\\v Iiif^leski; the men 
mIhkiIi Ihtiiflu \\{\\\ iih , iIhi xvdiiini iind (children were 
MHiili III liiiii-li iiti>, lliitl Ui«\v iiii|(iit Ixmst of their good 
liiihiiii' III ilitli iliiliktti liinuU, tliut they had seen 
•III ln|tliiilii ii itHUi nl 1 1 ml xvuiitltTful imtioii, whose 
iiiiimi>IIm(i<i ili't'iU IiIIimI ih«' nu'lli xvilli admirHtiou — a 
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people that oould make everything, do everything, and 
traveDed in the air, the fire, and the water. 

Most assuredly, I felt very self-complacent on the subject 
of dear Old England, though I could not help thinking 
we had not yet acquired the art of steering balloons to 
our satisfaction, and that we did not ride in chariots of 
fire, as they supposed, but only used them to propel 
carriages of a less dangerous description. I received 
numerous invitations from my good villagers, to visit 
them in their houses, and remain some days among them. 
The hanji and his jis were fully occupied in serving 
raki and coffee to those who wished to drink with me ; 
and a host of tchibouques were offered me, as guaran- 
tees, at the same time, of their good faith, and of my 
safety, if I remained among them. 

My weapons next attracted attention, especially a pair 
of small detonating pocket-pistols, with their revolving 
barrels; then the excellence of my powder, the neat, 
compact dressing-case, with its knife, fork and spoon, 
and other trifling articles, so necessary to the traveller ; 
all of which underwent the strictest examination, ever 
eliciting exclamations of wonder and admiration. 

It has been truly said, that curiosity is the parent of 
knowledge ; may not, then, the eager disposition of this 
people to acquire information, be taken as an evidence 
of their ability to rise high in the scale of intellectual 
civilization ? They certainly exhibited a greater degree 
of mental vivacity — of a desire to become acquainted 
with the habits of a people they looked up to and 
respected, than any of the other nationalities I met with 
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in these provinces. They are warm-hearted, and hos- 
pitable; and I was sorry to learn, that their fanaticism 
and turbulent disposition rendered them great enemies 
of the poor Rayahs, who occupy the banks of the 
Morava, on the other side of the mountain. 

In consequence of the melting of the snow in the 
more elevated districts of U[»per Moesia and Tcherne. 
goria, we sought in vain for a spot where we could ford 
the Toplitza, wliich now rolled onward like a torrent ; 
boats there were none j we then ascended a league or 
two higher up tlie river, without being able to effect 
our purpose. At length, as a last resource, my pan- 
dour and kiraidji resolved to risk the danger of swim- 
ming the horses across ; and seeing a clump of majestic 
trees on the opposite side, whose branches were bathed 
in the water, we resolved to make ftir that point as oiu- 
haven of safety. 

Our preparations for this exploit required some time 
and care, to prevent the submersion of our baggage ; 
but this was pro\'ided against, by the provident foresight 
of Georgy, who carried in his belt a little hatchet: a 
raft was soon made, iin which we placed our travelling 
paraphernalia ; then each horse was secured to the other 
by strong cords — and wc had already proved them to 
be capitnl swimmers: the great diificulty to be over- 
come, was the lauding. Georgy led the way, as pilot ; 
and truly, it was an undertaking in no small degree 
hazardous, for our horses to breast the force of the 
cuirent; yet, so well had the experienced knraidji 
planned the enterprize, that, allowing for the exact loss 
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of ground caused by the rapidity of the torrent, we 
arrived precisely at the spot he had selected ; when, 
rolling the cord firmly around his waist, he spning from 
the saddle upon a stout branch of a tree, and from 
tlience upon the flooded bank of the river, and pOoted 
our exhausted horses into smooth water, where they 
obtained a sure footing. 

Neither whip nor spur was applied to the noble 
animal during our passage; nothing but the encouraging 
voice of the rider, as he patted him, calling him his 
dear, his " moia blago," his " serce moie," and every 
endearing epithet his vocabulary afforded. 

How unjustly is this noble animal treated in Western 
Europe ! How often is his docile, courageous nature 
outraged by cruet treatment ! Surely it reflects but 
little credit on our boasted civilization, that we must 
learn the wisest method of treating him from an illite- 
rate Slavon kiraidji! 

The day was now declining, the clouds were low, and 
the wind moaning tlirough the clefts of the rocks above, 
warning us that we should do wisely to seek the shelter 
of a ban ; still we had, before we could arrive at our 
destination, a neck-breaking ride of some hours up a 
pathway carried along the precipitous sides of a moun- 
taii] some thousand feet high. 

We had scarcely got over half the ground, when 
the threatened tempest broke upon us — one of those 
terrible thunder-storms peculiar to mountain districts, 
BD sudden an<l violent that c\'en my experienced com- 
psnions were taken by surprise ; the whole alinnsphere 
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safety, and it was with no little pleasure that we found 
ourselves on the summit of a mountain plateau, and 
heard the loud barking of dogs, which told us that a 
han was near, for our horses were thoroughly tired, and 
ourselves completely drenched and benumbed with cold. 

The han at which we now arrived was recently erected 
by the order of the Turkish Government, to jn-ovide for 
the safety of travellers ; it was divided into two parts, one 
kept by a Turk for the reception of Mussulmans, and 
the other by a Rayah for Christians. A dispute now 
arose between my pandour and kiraidji as to' where 
I should pass the night ; the pandour insisting that, as 
his head would be forfeited should any harm happen to 
mcy I must remain with him that he might watch over 
my safety ; Georgy, on the other hand, as pertinaciously 
contended that I was a Christian, and consequently 
ought to abide with the people of my own fiEuth, besides 
the authorities at Belgrade would hcAd him answerable 
if any misfortune should befal me. 

Knowing from experience I should get nothing with 
the Rayah but stewed beans, the prospect of allaying the 
cravings of a most voracious appetite in the enjoyment 
of some savoury pilaff, tempted me— Heaven forgive 
the sin ! — to take up my abode with the infidels ; such 
being my decision, my pandour, cheering loudly, bore 
me off in triumph. 

The Mahometan hanji, evidently delighted at the pre- 
ference given to his han, exerted himself most diligently 
to make me welcome. The good man, who was butcher, 
cook and baker, quiddy called into action all his varied 
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accomplishments. A lamb was slaughtered, and the 
most delicate morsels cut out, impaled on a wooden 
spit, and placed before the fire, the pandour acting as 
turn-spit. In addition to this, a pilaff, well seasoned 
with red pepper and garlic, was also placed to simmer, 
sending forth a most promising odour. His next opera- 
tion was to knead a portion of wheaten flour into a thin 
cake, which he put into an earthen dish with a cover, 
and then baked it by enveloping the whole with red-hot 
ashes and cinders; and that my bed might be com- 
fortable, plenty of nice fresh straw was liiid in a warm 
corner near the fire. 

With so much liospitable preparation, I need not say 
that we made an excellent supper ; thp lamb was well 
flavoured and roasted to perfection, the pilaff perhaps 
somewhat too highly seasoned for tlie taste of a Western 
European, but the bread was perfection, and of every 
other mode of baking it, I give tlus tiie preference. 
Still true to human nature, I was not contented — man 
never is — I could not but remember that in the ban of 
tlie Rayah some very passable wine might be had for a 
few paras. My pandour seemed to divine my wishes, 
and offered to fett^h some from th(^ Giaour ; in a few 
minutes I had before me a pitcher of the rosy fluid, by 
no means despicable, either for strength or flavour. 

I observed my pandour giving more than once some 
longing glances at the forbidden draught, which I inter- 
preted to mean that he would be very glad of a little 
gentle persuasion to lud me in emptying the pitcher. I 
therefore expatinti'il with all my Hoquenre on the venial 
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nature of the trespass, when his Mussulman viitue gave 
way like snow before the summer sun, and giving a sly 
look at the hanji, fatigued and thirsty, he never paused till 
he had reached the bottom. It did not require much soli- 
citation to induce the hanji himself to join us in a second 
pitcher; indeed, if I might judgf from his joUy face, he 
was no stranger to the libations of the rosy god — more- 
over, as he exclaimed, " Fala Bogu ! dobro Mehmedl" 
(God is great ! Mahomet is good !) might not a poor 
Mahometan follow the example of an Ingleski gospodin ? 
the meantime I did not forget my poor Georgy, 

'ho I knew was starving upon the meagre fare allowed 
bim by his Church, and resolved he should join us. 
however, was a work of some difficulty, so broad 
IS the line of demarcation between the two religions, 
and it was not without much persuasion I induced him 
and the Rayah hanji to join us. I also invited two 
gigantic shepherds, or perhaps Haiducs, who had strolled 
in to see the strangei-s, to partake of our good cheer. 
Even in this remote place, I was happy to see my endea- 
vours to promote friendly intercourse between these 

jople were not without effect. I was desirous to break 
down the barrier, which fanaticism had raised between 
.people of the same kindred and speaking the same lan- 

lage. To say the truth, I had a most efficient ally in 

le sparkling goblet which passed from one to the other, 
first with a laying the hand on the breast, this was suc- 
ceeded by a vas sluga, then a nnsdravi, and ended by 
the whole party embracing each other with a loud 

ibratim as if they were old friends. 
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In fact, the Skvo-Mussxilmen, and the Arnout- 
Mussulmeo have bpen but half converted to Iskmism ; 
my pandour, a native of Orkup, was called Joko (John), 
the Mussulman hanji Stevo (Stephan), and, as if in op- 
position, the Rayah hanji's name was Meta (Mahomet). 

Joko, my pandour, notwithstanding he had made 
somewhat too free with the contents of the pitcher, did 
not forget his duties as a soldier : before retiring to his 
hard couch on the divan, he thoroughly cleaned and 
charged our weapons in case of danger, every now and 
then reminding me that we were among the Haiducs ; 
our habiliments were also dried, and neatly packed, so 
that we had nothing to do the next morning but strap 
on our sleeping carpets and cloaks, and jump into the 
saddle I had, liowever, to pay tlio hill — twenty piastres I 
not five shillings — for a capital supper, oceans of wine, 
raki and coffee, including the keep of our horses. 

After leaving the han, we passed over an extensive 
plateau, broken here and there into deep ridges, rapines, 
and glens, through which ran numerous tiny rivulets, 
now swollen into torrents by the deluge of the preceding 
evening. The trees, principally oak, were for the most 
part gnarled, ill-grown, and partially decayed, but, as if 
endowed with the spirit of immortality, gigantic shoots, 
already venerable from age, had sprung up from the 
parent stem. Intermingled with lliese a tangled brush- 
wood of briar, and every description of prickly shrub, 
formed an impenetrable barrier, if we attempted to 
deviate from the old beaten pathway of the C3ra\'an ; 
even this, from long disuse, had become in some placf* 
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nearly impassable, owing to the abundant vegeta- 
tion. I also frequently observed the blackened and 
burnt trunks of trees, as if the forest had been set on fire 
at no very distant period ; on remarking this to my com- 
panions, they informed me that these mountain plateaus, 
between the Toplitza and the Morava, had been long 
the haunt of the Haiducs, and the scene of many a 
bloody contest between them and their neighbours the 
Amout Spahis; and that so late as the year 1841, 
when the Rayahs of these districts were in a state of 
insurrection, these impenetrable wilds served as so many 
points of gathering and refuge, to prevent which, the 
woods were set on fire. 

The aspect of the country was now lonely and deso- 
late indeed ; for since we left the vicinity of our ban of 
last night, we had seen neither man, his habitation, nor 
any domestic animal Even the lordly eagle, and the 
ill-omened vulture, as they hovered far above us in the 
air, seemed to wonder at our appearance, and when we 
met with a savage denizen of the forest, he stood and 
glared at us, as if we had been of a race of beings he 
had never before seen. 

How many thousands of the industrious inhabitants 
of Western Europe, who are now struggling to obtain 
a pittance for their families, from some small patch of 
cultivated ground, might here find a home. How many 
smiling villages, with their oom-fields and meadows, 
might occupy this deserted region, for the land was 
evidently fertile and well watered, and the climate 
salubrious. 

N 2 
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We had now been in the saddle between five and six 
hours, our horses were completely worn out, and to 
continue our route, uncertain as we were of finding a 
commodious resting-place (a ban was out of the ques- 
tion) before reaching some Rayah village on the Morava, 
we resolved to seek some sheltered nook, and bivouac for 
the night. This is an undertaking that requires some 
consideration, not so much with regard to the comforts 
of the traveller, as to the certainty of procuring good 
grazing-grounds for his horses. All this we found in a 
beautiful prairie, green as an English lawn, near to which 
was a projecting crag, shaded by the wide-spreading 
l)ranches of a lofty oak. 

Aware that we must sooner or later be obliged 
to come to a stand- still, we had been on the look- 
out to procure something more substantial than the 
hard roasted eggs of our Mussulman hanji: most 
opportunely a fat buck* belonging to the Sultan — we 
presume he is the only own(T of the game and the 
domain — presented himself to our notice, when he was 
soon added to our other packages. With such a valu- 
able addition to our larder, we commenced our prepara- 
tions for dinner, Georgy officiating as butcher, and Joko, 
the pandour, as cook ; and being a fete day, our poor 

* We may as well observe that neither of my companions, 
who follow in this respect the custom of the Jews, would have 
partaken of our meal had not Georf2:y plunged his knife into the 
throat of the deer and drained its blood : this explains the in- 
variable answer, "Nio slobodno, Gospodin," — (No, thank you), 
when I invited them to sup with me of any animal that happened 
to be shot without undergoing this process. 
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half-starved schismatic was permitted by his Church a 
reprieve from poUuto (stewed beans), and promised him- 
self the indulgence of a hearty meal. We had also a 
fair supply of our hanji's nice wheaten cakes, and, with 
coffee, wine, raki and tobacco, we considered ourselves 
well provided, while the beautiful weather, the bracing 
air of the mountain, was certain to give us a good 
appetite. 

Previous to settling ourselves in the position we had 
chosen, a fire was made sufficient to roast an ox, which 
consumed the long grass and briars, and had also the 
effect of chasing away every noxious reptile and insect 
in the vicinity. When the earth had become dry, a 
sufficient space was cleared to serve for sleeping on ; 
here we placed our saddle-bags for a piUow, our carpets 
for a mattress, our cloaks for a covering, and poles 
stuck in the ground, supported a piece of canvas as a 
screen against the wind. When nothing else could be 
found, this was my usual mode of sleeping for many 
months in these provinces — I always preferred it to the 
common han of the country ; and notwithstanding the 
exposure to the chilly dews of night, often to rain and 
high winds, I never was in a better state of health ; 
which proves that we owe the preservation of that in- 
valuable blessing chiefly to air and exercise, and that 
surrounding ourselves with the luxuries and unneces- 
saries of life, does not tend to that effect. 

Having dined, taken coffee and smoked our tchi- 
bouque, we seated ourselves before a blazing fire, for the 
air, as evening advanced in this high latitude, was too 
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cfully to be agreeable. To beguile the time, some 
occupation was necessary ; wbile I employed myself in 
correcting and improving my sketcbes, my pandour 
and kiraidji made tbe woods and rocks ecbo and re-echo 
by singing their national melodies. This they varied, 
by reciting some heart-stirring piesma, recording the 
valiant rieeds of the heroes of their respective national- 
ities. The pandour, although a Mahometan, allowed 
national prejudice to prevail over the impressions created 
by education, for he clianted the praises of Scanderbeg, 
and other Christian warriors of tliat era, who he elevated, 
at the expense of the Osmanli, concluding his lay by 
celebrating the heroism of the modern Albanian chief- 
tain, All Pacha of Janina. 

Georgy, now that the inner man was fortified by as 
much venison as would have sufficed for three ordinary 
men of Western Europe, resolved that the pandour 
should not alone ascribe all the honour and glory to his 
own nationality; with great enthusiasm, be sung the glori- 
ous deeds of the great Servian Krai, Stephan Douschan, 
who was padlshah and lord alike over the Greek, the 
Bulgarian, and tbe Albanian, their vocal efforts and 
recitations were aided by occasional libations from the 
Icathera botUes, which they bad the liberty of drawing 
draughts upon, ad libifum ; this last assertion, however, 
lefl our pandour ill at ease, for he pulled and pulled at 
his moustache, till Ills eyes flashed fire, 

Slill, everything went on most harmoniously, till Georgy, 
a thorough Servian, brave as a lion, except when caught 
in the web of somp dreaded Pacha, and who cared little 
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fiir any individual Osmanli or Arnout living, began to 
sing the praises and marvelloiis exploits of his hero, 
Tzemi George. This was too much for the slumbering 
ire of the fiery Arnout, who now vomited a torrent of 
abuse upon Servia and all Servians — the land of swine 
and swine-eating Giaours! Happily, I immediately 
interposed as mediator, otherwise, I fear this ill-omened 
plateau was again destined to become the theatre of 
sanguinary fanatic strife. Still, I must record, in justice 
to my companions, while I rebuked the misplaced 
enthusiasm of my kiraidji, a word stilled the rage of my 
pandour ; and having again become friends, they 
resolved that, for the future, the burden of their songs 
should be confined to the praises of some mundane 
houri. 

This little incident, however trifling it may appear, 
and which might have happened among a more civilized 
people, equally prejudiced as to their respective nation- 
alities, is not without interest. Does it not show, that 
this people, however fanatic in religion, and opposed 
to each other in national feeling, are not insensible to 
the humanizing influence of a higher intellect ? The 
facility with which these men exchanged threats and 
violence for peace and good-will, affords a strong proba- 
bility that, if a just and impartial administration were 
established — a system of legislation, based on liberal 
principles, tolerating all creeds, and equalizing all 
nationalities, thus opening a path for all its subjects to 
arrive at honour and distinction — the mortal enmity 
which at this moment exists between the privileged 
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dass and the despised Rayah, would gradually disap- 
pear. 

But to effect this, the Turkish Government must seek 
for instruments among that class of its subjects who, 
having received a liberal European education, are in 
some measure familiarized with the laws, customs, and 
habits of civilized society, and would thus be enabled 
to aid it in carrying out the Herculean task of re- 
generating a country composed of so many nationalities 
and creeds. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Trayelling in Upper Moesia — Sketches of the country — Ancient 
roads and bridges — Valley of the Morava — Characteristics of 
the inhabitants — Their social state — System of self-government 
— ^Their hospitality — Reforms of the Sultan — Fanaticism of 
the Turks and Rayahs — Influence of the Christian clergy — 
Village entertainment. 

The extensive plateau on which we had bivouacked 
the preceding night, according to the pandour, was 
called Amoutska Hanina, and from its summit we 
enjoyed a very splendid prospect. There was the 
Morava, winding through a succession of deep defiles, 
here enclosed from view by some projecting mountain, 
and again opening into a wide valley, extending on to 
Leskovatz, whose lofty minarets were faintly pictured 
on the horizon From this point the encircling chain 
of the Bulgarian Balkan, with its bare and rugged 
peaks, the Stara Planina, the Snegpol, and the Soura 
Planina, formed a continuous line on to the Jaskevatz, 
the Retagn, and the lofty Kapaonik-Gora, on the frontier 
of Servia. On the other side, in the direction of Novi- 
bazar, Pristina and Vrania, lay a chaos of mountains. 
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over which rose, in the fer distance, the snowy auininits 
of Upper Albania and Tchernegoria. 

Refreshed with a good night's rest, and our horses 
again in capital travelling order, we commenced our 
desctint through a cleft of the mountain, which gra- 
dually opened into a deep defile, and our only road 
being the bed of a toiTent, its round stones and pebbles 
rendered it most difficult for our horses to keep their 
footing. At length we arrived at the Morava, where 
we found a han, and a wooden bridge of great height 
thrown across the river. In the centre it was broken, 
as if to arrest the advance of an invading army, and the 
space having been filled up with beams thrown across, 
over which was laid wattles, without any sort of fasten- 
ing, these bridges, of which we crossed several on our 
route to Leskovatz and Vrania, were exc«<jdingly dan- 
gerous ; one in particular, consisting of a single arch, of 
immense height, was evidently of great antiquity. But, 
bad as they were, climbing broken bridges was less 
perilous than swimming across rivers that had become 
torrents. 

Wc did not foUuw the banks of the Morava; for 
wlieo it took a serpentine direction, regardless of every 
obstruction, whether defile, ravine, glen, or mountain, 
we kept our straightforward course, crossing and re- 
crosKing it, several limes, and where neither a bridge, 
□or a boat was to be met witli, we were again obliged (o 
swim our horst'S over. If this mode of travelling were 
fatiguing, at least it expedited uui- journej , aud ulf«irded 
me the opportunity of enjoying manv a delightful pro- 
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spect, and of seeing the ridi and fertile valley of the 
Morava to greater advantage. 

At the entrance of more than one of the de61es 
through which we passed I observed the ruins of some 
buildings, probably castellated towers, and not unfre- 
quently the same species of paved horse-path I had seen 
on leaving Nissa, all of which tend to create the belief 
that this mountainous district of Upper Moesia was at 
one time very populous, and in the hands of a people 
who could appreciate it as a military position. But at 
how distant a period ! Gigantic trees, now hoary with 
age, had sprung up among the ruins, showing that the 
devastation must have been wrought many centuries 
ago, and nothing had been repaired — not a stone 
replaced. Even the huts of the villagers, formed as 
they were of poles fastened together like a bee-hive, 
plastered with mud, and thatched with reeds, appeared 
as if they were constructed to be removed from place to 
place according to the caprice of the owner. 

As we approached the town of Leskovatz, the valley 
of the Morava became more extended, and increased in 
beauty and fertility. Each of the minor streams, tribu- 
taries of the Morava, had its own tiny valley teeming 
with corn-fields, vineyards, and orchards. Villages lay 
grouped here and there, half hid from view at the base 
of some lofly hill or mountain, shaded by the dense 
foliage of fruit trees, among which the chesnut and 
walnut were the most noticeable. These villages, 
however primitive might be their construction, appeared 
to be the abodes of peace and happiness, to which the 
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lowing of oxen, the bleating of flocks and herds, im- 
parted a peculiarly animated charm. In truth, the whole 
district presented such a picture of rural beauty that I 
could scarcely bring myself to believe I was travelling in 
European Turkey. 

The aspect of the well-cultivated fields, so carefully 
weeded, and exhibiting the most abundant crops, 
afforded ample proof of the untiring industry of the 
people. The villages were deserted, for the women 
and children were everywhere to be seen pursuing 
some out-of-door occupation. Among these the in- 
defatigable baba was ever the most prominent feature 
in the landscape ; there she was with her eternal distaff, 
which received an occasional twirl, and that her employ- 
ment in the fields should not be interrupted, her inge- 
niuty had contrived a species of hammock, suspended 
on poles, for her infant, to which was attached a long 
cord, with the end fastened to her wrist, that she might 
rock it to sleep when it became restless. But it is not 
alone in agricultiu-al labours, that the faithful helpmate 
of the Rayah exerts herself for the welfare of her family ; 
the coarse woollen garments worn by herself, husband 
and children, are entirely fabricated by her who is 
at once spinner, weaver, and tailor. 

The northern aspect of these beautiful valleys was 
appropriated to meadows and grazing-grounds, while the 
sweet south bloomed with orchards, corn-fields, and 
\dncyards ; in truth it was a perfect Arcadia, and in the 
absence of the feudal castle, or the rich man's mansion, 
afforded a picture of a patriarchal community. My 
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attention was also attracted to the care with which every 
drop of water from the rivulets was collected in reser- 
voirs; these, though rudely constructed, effectually 
answered the purpose of irrigating the ground during 
the drought of summer. How often do we see in our 
civilized Europe, this fertilizing element left to waste 
itself in the channel nature had formed for it. 

From local tradition, and other circiunstances con- 
nected with the early history of the inhabitants of this 
mountain district, it is presumed that they have con- 
tinued, from time immemorial, to cultivate the lands 
bequeathed to them by their forefathers; and though 
they have suffered for centuries from the extortions of 
rapacious Pachas and Spahis, their villages burnt, and 
their families driven forth, sometimes by the predatory 
inroads of their neighbours, the Spahis of Bosnia and 
Albania, and at others by the troops of the Sultan, 
when their own insubordination led to a contest against 
the authority of the Government, yet peace speedily 
healed the ills inflicted by strife, and led again to their 
return. To aid this, the authorities were always suffi- 
ciently inclined, for the state must be supported, the 
Pachas and Spahis must live, and the labour of the 
patient, hard-working Rayah must help to supply the 
funds for all. We ought, however, to observe that the 
Rayah had always a most efficient ally in the Haiduc 
of the mountains, who was ever ready to offer an asylum 
to his distressed brethren of the lowlands, until they 
were able to make terms with their rulers, and return 
in safety to their a(2jicultural employments. In this 
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country, the tenure of property being so insecure, and 
the executive so weak, we cannot wonder at the slight 
manner in which the huts of the villages are constructed, 
nor the absence of every indication of wealth; the sole 
evidence of a man possessing a competence consists 
in the number of his flocks and herds, and the plentiful 
crops of his fields. 

We had now been wandering for several days through 
these vidleys and mountains in the vicinity of the 
Morava, yet neither mosque, nor church, nor chapel, 
nor cross was there to tell us that we were not travelling 
among a heathen people, so entirely destitute was the 
country of any altar for the celebration of Divine Service, 
with tile exception of a Rayah church within a few 
miles of Leskovatz. 

This fact requires no comment ; no eloquence could 
give additional force to this statement. How arbitrary 
and how long-continued must have been the Intole- 
rance and persecution of their Turkish rulers, when 
these poor Rayahs, amounting to a population of several 
thousands, did not dare to erect the humblest slied 
for the performance of religious worsliip, and how great 
must be our admiration for the unchanging steadfast- 
ness with which they have clung to the faith of their 
forefathers ? The whole of the inhabitants of this 
mountain region, with the exception of the Amoul* 
at Orkup and on the banks of the Toplitza, and a 
few thousand Turks located in the strong towns of 
Lcskovatz and Vrania, are Slaron-Rayahs of thr 
Greek ritual — iHIm's of the two great Slavon families 
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of these provinces, Bulgarian and Servian, the latter 
more generally known here under the name of Rascians ; 
and notwithstanding there is to a certain degree a per- 
ceptible difference in the character of these tribes, they 
have many traits in common — their manners and 
customs are similar, the idiom of their language almost 
the same, and they may be said to form one people, 
especially as they profess the same creed which here, 
as elsewhere, proves a strong bond of union. 

The Bulgarian, who has imbibed somewhat of the 
fiery nature of his neighbour, the Rascian, is here a 
very different being from his timid brother who makes 
his home in what is called Bulgaria in the Turkish 
map ; still true to the agricultural character which dis- 
tinguishes his nationality, he is ever to be found in 
some sequestered nook, possessing plenty of water and 
a sunny aspect, so necessary to the success of his 
labours as a husbandman. 

The Rascian is distinguished by a more lofty ex- 
pression of countenance; his personal appearance is 
also more striking, and his bearing more martial ; in 
his disposition, like the Servian, he resembles the 
Arab, consequently he is not given so much to agri- 
cultural pursuits as the Bulgarian, and occupies him- 
self chiefly in rearing flocks and herds, and loves 
to seek a home on some elevated plateau, where 
he may hope to be secure from the razzia of the 
marauding Mussulman. 

The Rascian, although he caUs himself a member of 
the great Servian family, yet from the similarity of his 
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form and featured to- those of the Albanian, he iippears 
to be a link between the old Illyrian Slavoniiin of these 
provinces, and the Slavonian tribes of a later period ; 
this may be inferred from the songs and picsmas of his 
tribe, in which they chant and recite the heroic deeds 
of their fathers, as far back as the days of Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon. 

The patriarchal form of self-government, so peculiar 
to the Slavonian tribes of these provinces, in localities 
where they can adhere to the custom of their fathers, is 
highly interesting, as a remnant of the earliest system of 
government devised by man, and not ill-adapted to a 
community, in which aU the members exercise but one 
trade — agriculture. Again, we must not forget that 
here a son rarely separates himself from his parents, 
and though, to a certain degree, independent, continues 
devoted to the general interest. In consequence of this 
patriarchal system we find families here so numeroos, 
that one is sufficient to form a colo (village) of thirty 
or forty tmts, each separate habitation l>eing dis- 
tinguished by the baptismal name of the owner. 

When a family becomes sufficiently numerous to 
form a village of itself, one of the elders is elected to 
preside over the community' ; it is his oftice to apportion 
the daily tasks of the people — the out-rloor work — culti- 
vation of the fields, even to the domestic occupations of 
the women. He provides for the maintenance of the poor 
and the infirm, becomes the arbitrator of all disputes, 
and is at once the patriarch of his tribe, the judge, the 
banker, doctor, and in the ak-wnre of the Papa, r*«ds 
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tlie prayers of his Church, kindles the incense, and pro- 
nounces the benediction. 

When severa] of these villages enter into a confederacy 
for their mutual interest and protection, they elect a 
supreme chief, called the Kodji-Bachi, whose office is, 
in some instances, acknowledged by the State, and who 
thenceforth becomes the official organ between the Pacha 
of the district and the people. At liis little court, all 
the affairs of the community are arranged, both civil 
and criminal ; the elders of the villages become his 
Ueutenants, and an oath of fealty is taken by the mem- 
bers of each tribe to their chief, and a solemn declara- 
tion made, to su])port each other in weal and woe. The 
tenure of office, however, of this chief depends on his 
ability, and on his aptitude for public affairs, since he may 
at any time be deposed, in favour of some other patriarch 
more descn-ing of the esteem of his compatriots. 

Tlie huts, or rather assemblage of huts, in which the 
Kodji-Bachi resides, is frequently the property of the 
community ; the whole is enclosed within a strong fence 
of palisades, and contains the private dwelling of that 
chief and the courts of justice, the konak for the re- 
ception of distinguished guests, together with magazines 
for storing tlie overplus of the produce of the soil, as well 
as the metaUic currency of the district. Formerly, the 
Turkish Government allowed the Kodji-Bachi to keep 
an armed guard of a few momkis (pandours), for the 
piu^ose of keeping in order the refractory. Since, 
however, the promulgation of the Hatti Sheriff, called 
the Armatolis, which abolished these commun-U guards 
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of the Rayah and Turkish villages, they do not 
ahout armed, except here, and In some such districts 
exposed to a predatory visit from the Arnouts, and con- 
nived at by the Government. 

During war, or some period of pressing necessil 
when the djaal (war-tax) is demanded, the imposition 
of irregular taxes, or any subject of great interest, con- 
nc<-ted with the welfere of the community, requires dis- 
cussion, the Scoupchtina is convoked, a species of 
parliament, presided over by the Kodji-Bachi, the 
elders of the villages being the representatives ; the 
subject, whatever it be, is rcguliirly debated, and the 
decision arrived at by the assembly is unhesitati 
submitted to by the whole population. 

The patriarchal form of government, and fedei 
of villages, to which these people are so much attached, 
is well suited to man in a certain state of society, nnd 
particularly to the inhabitants of a mountain district; at 
the same time it fosters a republican spirit, and when- 
ever they are sufficiently strong, and the mountauious 
nature of the locality in which they live affords them the 
means of d<!fence, their first object is to elect a chief, 
and virtually establish a republic, conforming, howirer, 
to the laws, and paying the taxes due to the Sultan, as 
chief of tJie empire. Wr have a very striking instanc** 
of this at Zagori, in the mountain fastnesses of the 
Pindus, where we find a miniature republic in the midst 
of a despotic empire. 

"Hie inhabitants, a mixed race of Slavons, Gi 
and Roumani, pay the Imperial tax to the Sultan, 
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maiotain undisputed possession of their mountain home ; 
no hostile Osmanli daring to pass the confines of a 
stronghold, where every man is a soldier, and even the 
women never part with the pistols and dagger that 
glitter in their belt. 

Again, we have the little state of Tchemegoria, 
where a population, scarcely amounting to a hundred 
thousand, entrenched in their mountains, have continued 
to keep inviolate their own patriarchal form of Govern- 
ment, their laws and customs, in defiance of the whole 
force of the Ottoman Porte, and that during the most 
brilliant epoch of its might and strength. 

It is certain that the system of self-government, and 
the union of tribes and villages into a confedcriicy, for 
mutual defence, has been the means of preserving the 
nationality and the religion of the Rayahs, in a country 
where force has been too long the law of the land. 
Their own social virtues also, which shine out in bright 
relief in all their intercourse with each other, have had 
the same tendency. Among this people, the isolating 
self-interest of Western Europe is unknown ; they are 
generous to each other, hospitable to the stranger, 
sympathize with the afflicted, and provide a maintenance 
alike for helpless infancy and decrepid age. Tlien let it 
be remembered, idleness and dissipation, so frequently 
the heralds of crime in a more civiUzed state of society, 
are expressly forbidden, and the man who, in this or 
I any other respect, violates the patriarchal laws of liLs 
I oommuuity is expelled, and bi-comes an outcast ; even 
o 2 
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the Hai<fuc of the mountain n-ftists U) associate with 
him who is branded by bis tribe as a Cain. 

But, perhaps, tho most beautiful trait in the character 
of this primitive people, is the unfeigned respect paid 
to old age. The man who has bome the heat of siity 
summers is exempted from every tax, and should such 
be his pleasure, he may pass the remainder of his days 
in indolence, since the hearth of each member of his 
tribt.' is to him a home ; his blesang is solicited, and he 
is r^arded by old and young with reverence, as a man 
who Is approaching the close of hb morlal pilgrimage, 
when he will be translated to a happier homo ; and mtist 
they not by kindness and good offices propitiate the 
fneodship of one who may soon, in another worid, 
intercede for their unworthiness ? 

The courtesy of these people towards the stranger, 
I had ample opportunities of witnessing. With thein, 
true genuine hospitalit)' is at once a pleasure and a 
duty, and I cannot speak too gratefully of the IdodiKSS 
I received during my tour, whether in the lowlands or 
the mountain-top ; not that this was accorded in com- 
pliance to my finnan, still less could it be in the expec- 
tation of any comp<-nsation I ixtuld make for the trouble 
incurred by this good people. It was sufficient that 
Gcorgy announced in the village, the arrival of the 
Ingltski traveller, when I was certain to receive an 
invitation. 

In ever)' \'illag«, Turkish or Slavonian, there b to be 
found a han for the rerrption of the traveller, in which 
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he is nearly certain to find bread, wine and raki. and a 
bench to repose on ; for this acooniinodation, he must 
pay ; but the charge is always trifling ; if, however, the 
traveller is invit«i to the house of the Kodji-Bachi, and 
it is not a fast day, then the fatted calf or lamb is 
killed, and everything is done to evince respect towards 
the stranger. 

We will now describe one of these entertainments, 
given by a wealthy tribe, at Komorava, where we passed 
the night, before arriving at the town of Vrania, which 
in no respect differed from those usually offered to the 
stranger, except that this was what might be termed a 
grand gala. 

Let us, then, picture to ourselves the Kodji-Bachi. 
and his lieutenants, the elders of the villages — after 
having made an elaborate toilet, their shirts, jackets 
and shalwars, all richly braided, sandals with red bands, 
for strappings, and caps of fine lambskin — at the han 
of the traveller, in\iting him to take up his abode at 
the konak of the commimity ; while the fair haba at 
home has a world of trouble— her occupations are, 
indeed, multifarious; she has not only to provide and 
arrange the feast, but she and her hand-maidens must 
also appear in gala costume, Tlie sheepfold, the dairy 
and the apiary, are ransacked, in search of dmnties to 
form a repiist worthy of him who is the guest of the 

I whole tribe. 
The coarse woollen garments of everyday wear are 
jiud aside, to be replaced by others, which have been, 
perhaps, an heir-loom in the family before llie Turkish 
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Xov. we s«e her in die prrtty 1 



alk pcket» fined with fior, and bnidrd widi pM, the 
ample skcres of whidi (fispbjr her wdLlamed ann ; 
the heaTine siofnacfaer, sfaahrar. and tmicv all arc 
braided with gold: and the cim-tive is confined with 
Terr large cbsp^. cAen of tfne fin«fst sold, ridihr rhaurd, 
and of die moet exqakite workmanship : and so bcmnti* 
fid was the form of the bunJ e to owr fiur Ubn w«»e on 
this occasion, so pore the metaL and so deficairihr fine 
the pattern, that the nobfest dune in Eavope m^l 
hare permitted diem to e mJicle her arm. Tlicn die 
neddace. in die eines of the antiqaarr. at knst^ was price- 
kss» bcicg compoised of gold coins, of AffiEfent epochs^ 
chieflr of FluEp and Akxander of Macedon, as finesh ns 
if dier had just bssohI from die Mint The tnrhnn of 
the baba hersdt ud the hair of her TOmi^ "laififiwi, 
were hTishhr adorned with simibr be antifi d coma; 
among which. I ofaeerred the zechinos of Venice 

When we reflect how often the TiDages of these poor 
people haTe been sad^ed and burnt, the inhabitants 
shnglitoed, or driren into captivitr, we must admire 
the adroitness they hare (&pbyed in preserrii^ their 
^«aWL These their household god^\ which diey irre- 
rence is amulets, to shield diem from harm in die hoor 
of (falser, are ahnj^ conrej ed to some {^K^e of safetr, 
so secure, diat hiiherto, aU the researches of their 
rapacious enemies, the Turks, to discover their pbce of 
concealment hare proved fruidess. 

On the arrival of the stranger, the baba makes her 
appearance, hairing a silver salver, on which is placed a 
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g]asaa{ water, and a small quantity of sweetmeats in a 
silver saucer ; these she presents to her guest in token 
of welcome ; and when he has eaten and di-ank in the 
house of his host, hts becomes, as it were, a member of 
the family, whose person must be guarded, and property 
protected, at all risks, Tliis ceremony being over, 
coffee is introduced, served in gold or silver cups, with 
filagree stands, and the tchibouque, which the traveller 
takes in company with the host and his friends. 

Before the feast is served, the baba and her hand- 
maidens enter the reception-room, bringing water and 
towels, for the visitors to wash their hands ; the mistress 
of the house, through courtesy, renders this service to 
the stranger; then follows the repast, often so artistically 
prepared, as to be palatable to a native of Western 
Europe, even if inclined to be fastidious. There is 
usually a pillaff, meat cooked in vine-leaves, roast 
meat, salads, confectionary made from the produce of 
the dairy and the apiary, fruit, either fresh, preserved 
or dried, and invariably olives; each dish succeeds the 
other separately, so that tlie repast is a very lengthened 
afTair Small tables, and low stools, perform the duties 
of a chair and table — an approach to European usages, 
and a great relief from the habit of sitting cross-leggi-d, 
at one of the interminable dinners of an Osmanli. 

During the repast, the wine is served out in a silver 
cup, oftcm beautifully chased, which is passed from 
one to the other roimd the table, with a general niis- 
rfravi (salutation). At the conclusion of the feast, the 
guests dischiu-gc their fire-arms, in honour nf the Kodji- 
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Bach I, and his entertainment — the only rccoin 
expected for so much hospitality and trouble. 

With the exception of such occasions as this, or in 
honour of some saint, or feast of the Church, the food 
of these people is extremely simple; and they never 
forget to make the sign of the Cross, previous either to 
eating or drinking ; and tliis they do so quickly, and 
so ditferent from the usage of the Latin Church, thflt 
I was obliged to desist in despair, from my awkward 
attempts to imitate them, and content myself with 
invoking a blessing on the food, which never failed to 
give rise to sundry questionings as to the veracity of 
my Christian belief, and inquiries as to the religious 
opinions entertained by the English. All my experience 
among these members of the Greek Church, of whatever 
tribe or nationaUty, tended to convince me of the intense 
hatred borne even by these simple mountaineers towards 
the Latin Church, as bitter and fanatic as that displayed 
in the early ages of that schism, which has made here- 
ditary enemies of the professors of the two creeds. 

These feelings of mutual detestation I found enter- 
tained by their adversaries, the Latins, to the same 
extent ; and as we must attribute them to the influence 
of their respective religious teachers, it is much to be 
dcplortxi that, when inculcating the duty of ftuth. they 
did not remember the relative importance of the 
Christian graces, " the greatest of these is charity." 

We cannot be surprized at the animosity exhibited 
by a Mahometan towards all who differ from him in 
Mief, since rharity is not enjoined in his code of 
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ethicSy as a duty paramount to all others ; and it is this 
fanatic zeal for persecution that constitutes the great 
difficulty in the administration of these provinces, which 
must be overcome, if possible, as it tends steadily and 
surely to undermine the authority of the Sultan. 

Unfortunately the Osmanli is little changed in his 
rdigious feeling, in his contempt for a creed he despises 
as idolatrous, and that he considers openly to violate 
the oonunand of God: ''Thou shalt not bow down 
to any graven image, nor the likeness of anything 
that is in heaven or earth/' and in permitting such 
a religion to prosper, believes he is sinning against 
heaven and against man. 

The Rayah, therefore, has from time immemorial suf- 
fered every humiliation and outrage Mahometan fanati- 
cism could inflict. How distressing must it be to a 
people to see their churches burnt, their altars defiled, 
and in every fresh encounter which may take place 
among the discontented Mussulmen against the Otto- 
man Porte — when the passions of each party are excited 
to fury, and the executive is powerless — however they 
may differ in other respects, both agree in perpetrating 
insult and outrage upon the person, the church, and 
the property of the Rayah. As an instance of this, I 
may mention, that in several towns through which I 
passed, such as Leskovatz, Vrania, &c., I beheld the 
churches of the Rayah, some partially devastated, and 
others burnt to the groimd. 

Notwithstanding the reforms of the Sultan have 
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rtlniiuly lic^n productive of mut^ SOoA, 
i)t' (Hiiiiplnint, oa the subject of rdigko, 
mlri'tHuil. The Rnyah ran nnllicr 




oliiirnli or monustiry without i 

till- Divan; iind when, after repeatttflr ] 

hiifiM fill- »ii'vt!rftl years, the request is i 

itxitrliitiiiit irliiirj(;c' is made for the permis^oa. Agaa, 

th(i (iiivi^niitiitiit iiii[)(iftes od the Rayah, in tbe mme 

of thii hitriarch of Constantinople, a heavy heutb-txx 

for tl»^ iiiuintenance of the higher order of the dngy 

of thtt CJr<tnk Church, reserving to itself the i 

iif thtt hiNhopH tu certain districts, and to make i 

wiirMn, tlifiHc di){nitirN arc sold by the Osmanli autiio- 

HtirM to llii- hi^hcHt hiddcTfi. 

T\w pDliiiriil upiiiionH of these high dignitaries air 
nlwnyM iiii|ipoiu'd to he fitvornblc to the Government, and 
RN thtiy un^ in\'uri»l)ly Fnnnriot Greeks, ignorant of the 
Innifun^c, ouHtuniH niul manners of the Slavonian subjecis 
(if tlifl Hultnn, their appointment is always in opposition 
(u tbn wiiihi*B of the people, whose clergy they are caOed 
Upon to (govern. Nay, I liave heard more than one 
rtdimil Hliivniiiun declare, they are little better than 
Ociviinutii'tit npicN. Be this as it may, they exercise a 
very powertVil cHintrol over the inferior clergy, who, for 
the moiit part iiupi-rfertlv educated, simple in their 
mannen*, and unaequainted with the world, readily 
luhmit to the dictation of their siiperinrs. 

In addition to this tajt. the Rayah provides for the 
Working elergy, and contributes tuwiuds the support 
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of the monastery. This is done willingly, for they are a 
religiously disposed people; no man, however poor he 
may be, refusing his mite towards the maintenance of 
the Church. We may, therefore, well conceive that 
among this primitive people, where religion forms the 
base of all their customs, manners and institutions, the 
influence of the clergy is unbounded. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Spirit of the Oreek Church — Superstition — Clergy — Religioiu 
festivals — Singular customs of the people — ^Traditiona — Ri- 
valry between the Greek and the Latin Church. 

The inhabitants of this mountain district, and indeed 
most of the Slavonian tribes, were evidently civilized 
by the Greeks at a very early epoch ; whatever traces 
of refinement we meet with among them, whether here 
or on the steppes of Russia, the mountains of Illyria 
or the Karpathian, is of Greek origin. 

The Athrnmn dance described by Homer, although 
somewhat modified, is still the dance of this people — 
the " Kolo." Even the " Pyrrhic" may be seen danced 
here, as well as in Tchernegoria, Bosnia and Albania. 
The whole of their superstitions, and their religion, they 
derived from the same source. The Vladica, or Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, exercises an authority, in his 
spiritual character, greater than that of the Sultan : in 
him has been vested, by the people, the supreme juris- 
diction, and from the decision of his tribunal there can 
l)e no appi^al ; for the laws of the Church are regarded 
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by every member of the Grc'ck Church — whether in 
the Turkish, the Austrian, or the Russian empires — 
as the laws of God, and to its heaven-derived power 
ever)'thing temporal must submit. 

The master-mind of Peter the Great, who was well 
acquainted with the religious tendencies of his people, 
controlled the influence of the patriarchs of the Greek 
Church, and, like our eighth Henry, invested himself 
with supreme ecclesiastical authority. What he so 
boldly commenced, his successors have perfected, and 
we now see a sovereign, who, in intellect and energy, 
has few equals — not only the ruler over a mighty people, 
but regarded as political pontiff by every man who pro- 
fesses the Greek ritual. It is needless to expatiate 
on the supinenesfi evinced by the Princes of the house 
of Othman, with regard to the Greek Church; instead 
of resisting the various encroachments on the jurisdic- 
tion of the Patriarch of Constantinople, they have 
yielded to every demand of Russia, till at the present 
day we see but the shadow of a pontifl' at Stam- 
boul, while the substance exists at St. Petersburgh; 
this being the last suicidal act of an administration 
without tact or wisdom in all that relates to the civil 
and religious rights of its Christian subjects, and which, 
to a certain extent, they enjoy under the rule of the 
present Sultan. 

It is to this union of the Church with the State, to 
tilts inve.3ting the sovereign, not only with the temporal, 
but the spiritual crown, with a power which, according 
to the tenets of this Church, cannot err, since it is 
divine in its origin, thnt we inust attribute the absolut« 
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dominion exercised by the Emperor of Russia over Kis 
subjects, and the implicit obedience they render him, 
who they recognize as combining in his own person 
the office of monarch and pontiff. 

To this cause, again we must ascribe the immense 
accession of political and temporal influence acquired 
by Russia within the last century, exercised as it has 
been by consummate wisdom, and more than ordinary 
tact. An influence all-per\'ading, and which is felt not 
only within the limits of that empire, but in every 
country in which the Greek ritual prevails. Enter any 
temple dedicated to this form of worship, whether in 
European Turkey, or in the Austrian Empire, and you 
are nearly certain to find that some of the sacred 
ornaments, used in decorating the church, were 
donations from St. Petersburgh, and that the prayer- 
hooks, used in celebrating divine worship, were also 
sent from the Synod, on the banks of the Neva. 

When we remember the severe persecution endured 
by the Grei'k Church during the idl-powerful rule of 
the Latin Church, both in the early ages and a later 
date ; when we remember the entire subjugation of 
every land professing the Greek ritual tu the rule of the 
fanatic followers of Mahomet, Mongul Tatars, Nogay 
Tatiirs, and Turks, our admiration must be won for the 
con-stancy with which they clung to the religion nf their 
fathers. Although assailed by persecution and death on 
one side, and on the otiier tempted by tlie allurements 
of riches and power, and a faith pre-eminently adapted 
to minister to the seltisli desires of man, tliey now form 
not only the most numerous Christiiin Church io the 
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r world, but from its exclusive character, the least exposed 

r Co the insidious seductions of our western philosophers, 

I which character it acquired at an early epoch of its 

' separation from thp Latin. It was expressly forbidden 

by the Greek clergy, and indeed punished as heresy, for 

its members to read any religious work not written in 

the Cyrillic character, with the view to prevent them 

rfrom being contaminated by the writings of their oppo- 

k Dents. This irreconcilable schism, which divided 

* Christendom into two hostile religious camps, has been 

the principal cause of the ruin of Papal Poland, by 

alienating from her rule her finest provinces, professing 

the Greek form of worship. History records many a 

dismal tale of the manner in which these unfortunate 

Poles of the Greek Church were persecuted by the 

dominant Latin Church, with fire and sword, till, 

driven to desperation, they annexed their country to 

the Russian empire. 

Hungary also, in the days of its dominion and might, 
r when its territories comprehended not only Hungary of 
" the present day, but the fine provinces of Bosnia, 
r Croatia, Servia and Bulgaria, extending from the 
' Adriatic to the Black Sea ; like Poland, armed with 
I the authority of the dominant Church, sought to 
I win over its erring subjects excommunicated by tlie 
r Pope, to the fold of the true shepherd, by all those 
t "excesses and tyninnies considered justifiable in a dark, 
V >fenatic age ; and how severe must liave been the perse- 
i eution, when an entire people in their agony were com- 
jipelled to fly to arms, and call in the aid of the infidel 
I^Tork to assist them in expelling their Latin tyrants. 




Historj- records in many a bloody p^e, the horrible 
wars this event gave rise to, in bringing the fanatic fol- 
lowers of the Crescent into immediate contact with a 
more dauntless soldiery of the Cross than the degenerate 
Christians of the Byzantine empire. 

If we trace the history of the Slavonian race con- 
forming to the Greek Chiirch, their wars, and the 
religious persecutions they endured, whether in Russia, 
Turkey, Hungary or Austria, we shall find there is »- 
tenacity of purpose, an indomitable perseverance in their' 
character, which approaches to tliat of the Anglo-Saxon. 
Both an: pre-eminently religious, and if the forms of 
worship of the one are more simple, and consequently 
more enlightened, the piety of the other may be termed 
the very poetry of religion, since it mingles with every 
Action of life, however trifling. 

This resemblance is strikingly displayed in the histwj] 
of the English and Russian empires, and both peo|^ 
may date their greatest prosperity from the time wheo 
they invested their sovereign with spiritual as well 
temporal powe-r, wlien they united the Church and the 
State, that each might add to the strength and stability 
of the other. Hence, independent of all foreign 
dancy and priestly intrigue, they possessed the mighty 
lever — religion undivided — in their own hands, and at 
the same time extended their influence over their 
respective sectarians in every part of the globe ; nod' 
while the other states of Europe, still clinging to the old 
system of dividing Church and State, subject to the 
domineering religious influences of a foreign priest, 
have remained stationary, they continue to make rspid 
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strides in political power, and it may be said of both, 
that they never undertook an enterprise which they did 
not carry out successfully. We have seen them both 
victorious over all their enemies, and by a succession of 
events become the two most powerful empires in the 
world ; and they may be regarded at the present day 
as personifying the antagonistic principles — liberty and 
despotism, which has necessarily made them rivals, and 
may lead to important results in the crisis to which 
Europe is now approaching. 

England, confessedly at the head of all constitutional 
freedom and enlightened civilization, confident in the 
excellence of her institutions, fearlessly receives the dis- 
affected of every nation, the propagandists of every poli- 
tical opinion, relying for her safety from insurrection on 
the good sense of her people, and their experience, 
matured by centuries, of the value of rational liberty. 
Yet she cannot remain an indifferent spectator of what 
is passing in Europe, and to preserve her influence, she 
is obliged to support those Governments that have 
modelled their constitution on hers. 

On the other hand, Russia, although formidable 
through the strength and ignorance of her people, pro- 
fessing for the most part the same creed, united by the 
same ties of kindred and language, and attached to a 
Prince, the Czar and Pontiff of their race, has yet to pass 
through the ordeal of constitutional change, necessarily 
entailed upon a people as they advance in civilization 
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and intelligence. She may close her territories to the 
intrusion of the politiGal and rel^ous opinions of her 
neighbours ; but the human mind, whether indiridually 
or colkctivelv, cannot remain stationary, and the ad- 
>'ancement of knowledge in her people, which it is 
impossible for her to prevent, must operate its natural 
result — the modification and improvement of their reli- 
gious and political instituticMis. 

But to return to our mountaineers of Upper Moesta. 
Without attempting to criticize the rdigioos forms erf* 
the Greek Church, and its superstitious tendencies, 
we must admit that it renders the people religioas and 
virtuous, and being, as we before observed, linked with 
their su}ierstitions and traditions, their amusements and 
employments of everyday life, we cannot fed surprized 
that its influence is powerful and aD-pervading. How 
iH'autiful, nay, how invaluable, in these remote districts, 
art' the simple truths of Christianity, whidi we see 
tniining this unsophisticated people to the practioe of 
monilitv and virtue. 

If many of their superstitions appear as remnants of 
l\iir»\nism they are never without a moraL and if we are 
ilis|H^st\i to ridicule the u:>eless cennnonies with which 
thoir publio worship is burdened, the gross ignorance 
\ f tho jvvj\le, iuid their clergy, we ought to remember 
that ihoy ;m\ tor the most part, stiU subject to a power 
that h;is pr\>vi>d in all ages the direst enemy to their 
faith. ;ulvming them no other tempk in which to 
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brate divine service than the lonely cavern — the moun- 
tain summit. But even in their present position, how 
much happier are they, than the miserable unbeliever 
of more civilized coimtries; firmly convinced of the 
divine origin* of their Church, they pass through life 
undisturbed by uncertainty and doubt, and die resigned, 
relying on the blessed hope of an existence in a better 
world. 

Although these Papas of the Greek Church are not dis- 
tinguished for their high attainments in theology, many 
of them are models of piety and good conduct ; and as 
they are allowed by their Church to marry, they mingle 
with the people upon every occasion, share with them the 
same cares and interest, the same joys and sorrows, and 
without being too austere, set an example of industry, 
sobriety and morality. They are to be met with at 
every festive board and entertainment ; and without 
joining in the dance of the people, it is easy to per- 
ceive in their laughing good-humoxu^ countenances, 
how heartily they sympathize with their amusements. 

During the frenzy of Turkish persecution, when the 
clergy were hunted like wild beasts by the ferocious 
soldiery of the Crescent, they continued to celebrate 
with an exertion almost superhuman the rites of the 
Church ; now in the recesses of the cavern, and again 
in the fastnesses of their native mountain, the hymn of 
worship rose*, to heaven. 

Nor was it alone by performing divine service, that they 
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lilt iliirin^': l«?JMl<'ni '/f tb«r f jDowen' : anc nsar-' 
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('liiiiiliiiii iMilli, iiimI iUit result natTirallT ik ma: nr^ 
ihinl/ir till- iiminI iinhmirided influence ov«r tut iiiiu^ 
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lliiy ii^Mi|iiitlii/i' willi tli<;ir irit<.'rest&, their aznusem^^- 
•iihl llhh ihiitMi'iit MiiprrHiiiionh. 

NN'i will |iinii'n| 1(1 Kk<;tch a fei*' of these saprTiC- 
iiMii.i. •mil ilir iihiiiiirr ill wijuh thc people ob5<Trr id- 
pii.ii Imiiv.il.. lit tint (In'rk Church, which ^"ill ^-e^^r r 
illii.ii.iiii till II |iiil\. iitid show how intimately rc'li^'D 
I.I nil iililiril with tin II' rusl.oins and manners, and al- 
thiiiii'li \Mili iiiiiir iiinditirations th(ry are cummiin tu 
iviiv initiiiihilits |iii»ti'M.sinj; tlu^ Grcrk ritual, may bf 
..till III )!ii.itii |Miiits milling a rural popuLition like this, 
t.ii iiiiiiiviil thiiii tlir ^riNit world. Tho f(*ast of St. 
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|iiii|i|i hill liiii iiiMiihtiiliiriTs, for then winter with idl 
iln ih'.siiifinitrns hut |.'i\i'n way to hfi»-giving: spring. 
Thr .iiixii l\ with whith thi- /V'/f' day of this renowni'd 
Wiiniiii IS iiiiti* ipati-d is gn*at, indrrd ; for should it 
Im till! .ind suiinv, rcrt:iin prospii'ity and happiness may 
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B expected for the cDsuiog yi;iir j if, on the contrary, 
it proves to be wet and stormy, some public calamity 
s universally dreaded, Happy, simple-minded Slavons, 
I they have an antidote in prayer against every impending 
I evO, additional invocations by the Holy Papa cannot, as 
I they consider, fail in averting the calamity. In truth, 
1 the good man has no sinecure, since his prayei's are 
I invoked by all classes. The young ^Is ask for hand- 
l«ome husbands; the newly-married for pretty babies, 
I and that they may be beloved by their husbands. 

In order to render the prayers of the Papa more 
[.efficacious, the saint must be propitiated; and as no 
ofiFering is more acceptable to the gallant knight than 
I the first flowers nf spring, all those who have any 
[petition to make, any prayer to be granted, repair to 
ilUie woods and fields, and in his name cull, at earliest 
I dawn, on the day of his festival, the most beautiful 
f flowers they can find, which are worn as bouquets in 
[ tiie hair of the women, and in the girdles of the men, 
when they assemble in the house of prayer. 

Nor is the good man of the house less anxious than 
the fiurer members of his family to propitiate the all- 
powerftd saint ; a lamb is roasted in honour of his 
fete, the blood is solemnly spilled at the door, in his 
name, which superstition believes to be an infiiUible 

I safeguard against the entrance of all that is evil. 
The anniversary of our Lord's birth, and His resur- 
rection, an' nbseiTcd with every demonstration nf 
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proved ihr^ , f^*^^ occasions the fervent piit\ 

tant ; w1 ^ifUdy evinced, and a most interest- 

the d:^ "jilted to the observation of the stranger 






piesr ••" /ifld districts where there are churches 

thr ^ I- '^. 3a* crowded with worshippers, for nothing 

t* 1- '''^' css ^'ill prevent both hoary age and lisping in- 
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y ^fti attending public service on these sacred days. 

^' A)calitics where there is no church, as in this 
If* 
,j^\ of Upper Moesia, some lonely retreat, alreadj 

^^t to the performance of religious worship, is sought 

.^ thi* nioiintains, and a temporary shed erected, which 

^,n't'S JUS a substitutes and all the population, however 

incli*int*nt the weather may be, repair thither to offer up 

their devotions. 

On Ejister-eve, as the clock strikes twelve, and the 

^'reat festival commences, silence, the most solemn, 

|HTvades th(» asst»mbly, when suddenly, thi» loud voiw 

of the Papa is heard exclaiming: *'Cliristos Voskrs/' 

vChrist is rism), which is respomhxl to by the entin* 

Muihitmlc with the sound as of a crash of thunder, 

exclaiming : ** Vo-istino Vo^krs/' (He is risi*n> ; then, 

ii> it' reiulcred hai>py by the glad tidings, lach man 

cnihraccs his nrighh«»ur. and divides with him the 

K;i>ter cake. hltNScd by the Papa ; at the sune time, 

^\hrre tiic ceriinttny can 1h' practised with s;aet\. 

^Mciktut alarming ihi Turk^ a li»ud dlM-haru'i of rin- 

■»rm> is lioard nliiiii;^ iVi'iii iu>>uutaih i" lUvuntain. 

tn>iii \iUa^« \ ■ vill.t^i . thi> U;:U*'iii thi- luuii laud 
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After the Papa has pronounced his benediction, the 
assembly disperse ; but as gas has not yet travelled 
thus far, to illumine the streets, much less the path- 
ways and by-ways of European Tiu-key, each person 
carries with him a paper lantern, gaudily painted, and 
lighted with a wax-taper blessed by the Papa. It is 
now that the war of the paschal eggs commences ; these 
novel missiles, having been previously roasted till they 
are quite hard, the object of each person is to break the 
egg of his neighbour without destroying his own ; and 
those whose eggs withstand the concussion, draw a 
favourable augury of long life and prosperity. 

The season of Easter is one of great festivity ; the 
poorest man sacrifices his paschal lamb at the shrine of 
hospitality, he keeps open house, and whether friend or 
enemy, all are welcome ; rivers of raki and wine flow in 
every direction, and each man seems to have but one 
object in view, to eat, drink, and be merry. " Dobro 
dosli 1 Na'sdravi," welcome, is on every lip, and who is 
there, will not share the bounty of heaven, with his 
feUow-men, in remembrance of the '' Lord having risen 
from the dead.'' At this holy season all enmities cease, 
or if a permanent reconciliation cannot be effected, at 
least, all outward demonstrations of bad feeling arc 
avoided. 

After Easter our Lord's week commences — the week 
of prayer and thanksgiving. The greatest criminal now 
repairs to his church, and humbles himself at the altar 
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of his creed ; injuries are mutually forgivt-n and utonetl 
for, smce the words " did not the Lord foi^ive His 
enemies, and die to redeem us all'?" is heard from 
every Up. Pilgrimages are made to the " city of their 
ancestors," the cemetery, prayers are said for the dead, 
and orations pronounced over the graves of those whose 
virtues had rendered them, during life, the objects of 
the respect and admiration of their fellow-men. 

During this week marriages are celebrated, friendiv 
alliances contracted between tribe and tribe, brotherhood, 
thi! Probatim, established between private individuals, 
and the Prosestrina brtween women, when they adopt 
each other as brothers and sisters for the ensuing year, 
or for life. In short, every act of importance is concluded 
during a week sanctified as " the wi-ck of our Lord." 
Christmas Day is ushered in with similar rejoicings ; the 
churches are crowded, and in the same manner as al 
Easter, when the midnight hour is passed, the solemn 
voice of the Papa is hcjird exclaiming " Mir Bojii, 
Cliristos se rodi t" (Glory be to God ; Christ is born !) 
which is responded to by tlie whole congregation, " Mir 
Bojii, Vaistinou rodi !" (Glory l>e to God, He is really 
bom I) At the same moment, all present embrace each 
other, and every one presents his friend or neiglibour 
with a portion of tlie ciike of unleavened hn^ad lJessc<l 
by tlie Papa. 

They then return borne, iliseharging Ibeir fire-arms, 
and, as ut Eastvr, invite their fricndii, and proceed lo 
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celebrate the banquet of some animal roasted whole, 
this being one of the peculiarities that distinguishes the 
Christmas festival, and as at Easter, the inhabitants of 
the different towns and villages visit each other, rejoice 
and make merry. Still there is one superstition observed 
at the Christmas festival, which I believe is only prac- 
tised among these mountaineers, and which probably 
originated in the earliest times of Paganism. 

The wood selected for roasting the animal destined 
for celebrating the Christmas feast, must be no other 
than the sacred oak, and not only is it necessary that 
care should be taken in choosing it, but that it should 
be felled at the proper season. The wood, after per- 
forming its duty, Ls left to smoulder on the hearth, and 
woe betide that house in which it should become extin- 
guished before sunrise. At this time the whole of the 
family assemble in a circle round the smouldering oak, 
anxiety pictured on every countenance, awaiting the 
surival of the Papa, or some neighbour, to perform a 
ceremony so fiill of hope or fear for the future. The 
visitor enters, and having crossed himself most devoutly, 
offers up a short prayer ; he then lifts his walking-stick, 
which must also be a sapling of the same sacred tree, 
and strikes the smouldering oak, exclaiming at the 
same time, with great solemnity of voice and manner : 

" Even as the sparks fly up and around, may the 
prosperity of this house and tribe increase, and as they 
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arc numberliiss, nriiiy their lands yiKlA abundance, their 
fliicks and herds multiply, and their childrm's riiildrrD 
Iw virtuous and grow in numbers for all geoerati&ns yet 
to come." 

Ailer this im|H)rtant service is concluded, every frag- 
ment of the smouldering oak is carefully collected, and 
pnwcrved m talismans to protect their cattle from 
(litKtam:, and themselvL-s from the evil i-yc ; nay, some 
portion is even [ilactd in the corn-fields, and near the 
fruit treos, that the blight may not destroy them. 

Grtsit importance is also attached to the annual visit 
of the swallow and the stork, particularly the lattia* : 
happy indeed is the family whose house-top this must 
solemn bird selects as his summer residence, his advent 
is welcomed by a banquet, to which the master of the 
house invites his friends, that they may rejoice with 
him on his felicitious prospects for the ensuing year. 
Even the house-dog, that generally displays liis biurking 
c-nmity to every stranger, wags his tail with pleasure, as 
Ik' looks up and recognizes the friend of last year, not- 
withstanding they had so ofk-n quarrelltKl over their dish 
iif mamoUnga. 

Tlie prophet Elijah is canonized under the title of 
Svrti EJia, and is presumed to exercise a dominion over 
thunder and lightning, pnthahly t)ccuuse he, ascended to 
hiqiven iu a chariot of tire. His /etc oommenocs alK>ut 
the middle of July, and it is of course the interest of an 
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agricultural people to win the fevour of a saint, who 
holds the power of hurling the bolts of heaven upon 
their orchards and corn-fields. 

Another very popular superstition of this people is 
observed at the Epiphany. At midnight, when the/cfe 
commences, they repair to the woods ' and fields to 
witness the opening of heaven, believing that at this 
time their prayers are certain to be heard, and every wish 
granted. 

The agriculturists celebrate the advent of spring, and 
the last day of harvest, by public rejoicing, and the 
shepherds the annual increase of theur flocks and herds ; 
they also observe the festival of St John, when the 
shearing season commences. A grand procession of 
the shepherds then takes place, carrying banners, with 
the image of the saint painted on them, and lighted 
flambeaus ; thus singing in chorus, they proceed to their 
flocks and herds, and plentifully sprinkle them with holy 
water, in order to protect them fi^m disease, the bad 
genii, and the evil eye. After this important ceremony 
is over, and now that no danger can reach them, they 
repair to the hills, light immense fires, and spend the 
day in feasting and dancing. 

The Annunciation, Pripoviiest, is the fete of the 
young maidens, who assemble at break of day, decorated 
with flowers, to chant hymns in honour of the Panagia, 
and dance the kolo on the banks of some clear running 
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stream, typical of her who wits the model of virgin 
purity. 

If the country should be affected with a drought, the 
Papa and elders of the commune select a certain number 
of girb under fifteen years of ^e, not forgetting to 
choose the moSt distinguished for personal attractions, to 
implore their patroness, and all the saints, to intercede 
for rain to refresh their dying crops. In order, however, 
to render their prayers more effectual, the maidens ex- 
change their usual garments for others made of the 
leaves and flowers of such plants as grow in marshy 
districts. Tliis is intended to represent to the Queen of 
Heaven that they are obligi-d to resort to these for 
clothing, and if the marshes should be dried up, they 
have no other resource. One of these maidens who, for 
her superior beauty and vociU powtTS, is selected as their 
queen, marches at the head of her followers, singing a 
hymn composed for the occasion, the others joining in 
chorus ; they dance before each dwelling, till one of the 
inmates tlu^ws over them a pitcher of water, and thiis 
they continue proceeding from house to house, chanting 
and singing. 

The Paiii^pa is much venerated among these moun- 
taineers, each dwelling has a picture of her, besides the 
bouseliold saint, which, from a dread of the religious 
persecutions they formerly endun-d, ;uid the fear of 
some timatic Turk saving them, arc kept eonrealixl, and 
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only make their appearance on the eve of some festival 
and on Sundays. An altar is then prepared in some 
conspicuous situation of the house, a lamp lighted, and 
incense burned before the shrine, and the whole cere- 
mony of the Greek forms of worship performed, with 
a decent solemnity perfectly astonishing to a stranger ; 
the patriarch of the house officiating as Papa, when 
his family and tribe are the congregation. Thus we 
see, though the Turk may deprive the Rayah of a public 
place of worship, he cannot prevent him from exercising 
the rites of his creed, since his own hut serves him as a 
temple. 

Although we cannot admire many of the forms of 
the Greek Church, it is impossible to withhold our 
approbation on witnessing such an exhibition of fervent 
piety as this. Still, it must be confessed that the 
traveller on such occasions, unless a member of the 
same creed, is placed in an awkward position, since he 
is obliged to remain a silent spectator, or absent himself 
from the family worship ; in either case he excites a 
doubt as to whether he really is a Christian — ^these 
zcialots, like those of every other creed, believing their 
own to be the only true faith, never fail to denounce 
those who dissent from it as djoiu^ki (heretics). 

The tradition transmitted from father to son of the 
persecutions they suflfered from the intolerance of the 
Latin Church is still preserved, and the same deadly 
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hatred exists now as formiTly. Consequently no other 
creed is ri^gardcd with such abhorrence as the Latinski. 
Whether we commune with the simple mountaineer, or 
the more enhghtened denizen of the town, we unhiippily 
find them all entertaining the same want of charity, the 
same aversion. The churches of the rival creed, orna- 
mented with statues, are condemned as tempUs of 
idolatry, the service of the mass as a drama arted by 
the clergy, forgetting that while they forbid the homrme 
to the graven image, they render to their own painted 
saints a reverence equal to any ever offered by the most 
ignorant and bigoted Roman Catholic to his niirarhv 
working image. How forcibly are we connnced of the 
truth, when we study the character of these Slavonian 
zealots, or of any fanatic pt^ople, that perst^utiun, instead 
of converting man to the fiiith of his adversary, only 
attaches hiro still more strongly to his own ; whereas, 
leave him in the full enjoyment of religious liberty, and 
it is highly probable that security will generate mdif- 
ference on those very points of IjeJief — to maintain 
which he would formerly have died. We have only to 
cross these mountains of Upper Moesia, when- we an- 
now travelling, into the Free State of Tchemi^ria. 
and we shall find a church in every %'illage, with two 
hundred priests to a population of a hundred thou- 
sand ; but, notwithstanding this array of priestly in- 
fluenvi<, the population are cnnitideralily more lilicml in 
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their religious opinions, and laugh heartily at the infa- 
tuated superstition and bigotry of their brethren subject 
to the rule of the Turk. 

Again, the inhabitants of Modern Greece and Servia, 
now that there is no Turkish ruler with the sword of 
blind fanatic zeal in his hand to coerce their religious 
opinions, have had leisure to ponder over many of the 
superstitious observances of their Church, which they 
consider might be dispensed with. This disposition to 
investigate must increase as they advance in intelli- 
gence ; and as a commencement of reform, they have 
discovered that the number of fast- days they are called 
upon to observe is unreasonable, and certainly prejudicial 
to the health of the body, whatever they may be to that 
of the soul ! 

The Greek Church imposes upon her members the 
duty of fasting with greater severity than any creed or 
form of worship whatever. The number of days of 
abstinence during the year amount to a hundred and 
eighty-five, and so rigorously are they enjoined to be 
kept, that during sevenJ weeks neither animal food, 
fish, eggs, butter nor cheese are allowed to be eaten, 
unless a dispensation is granted by the Bishop — ^a 
somewhat expensive indulgence. This severe self-denial 
(exercises a most deleterious influence on the mond, and 
in many instances a fatal effect on the physical, character 
of the people. 

In addition to the number of fast days, there are one 
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hundred and twenty-five dedicated to different saints, 
who must be ])ropitiated. Each commune, ^nllagc, or 
tiibi' has its own patron siunt, and all these me- 
(iiiitors are activoly r^ngaged in advancing the welfare 
cif the suppliants, not only in heaven but in our sub- 
lunary planet. Poor simple people, they anticipate the 
advent of the saint's-day with unbounded pleasure, 
believing that in celebrating his fete they are securing 
the offices of a powerful friend and mediator. 

The fete of Sveti Sava, the son of Nomania, one of 
the ancient Krals of Serviii, is celebrated by the Ser- 
vians in every part of European Turkey with great 
solemnity. The shrine of this Prince at Meleshevo, in 
Hcrzegowina, who it appears was equally renowned for 
his piety, patriotism, and miracles, continued to be the 
object of a pilgrimage, till the Turks, finding that so 
large an assemblage of people had a politic:J tendency, 
in order to show their contempt for the religion and 
superstitions of the Rayahs, caused the embalmed m- 
muins of the saint to be publicly hung, and then bumetl 
by the hangman at Belgrade in 1595. The sacrilege, 
however, led to a most frightful insurrection of the Sit- 
vian nationality, but of which we have no record, stive in 
the popular picsmas of the bard. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Early history and government of the Greek Church — The re- 
forming Krai of Servia — Peter of Russia — Venality of the 
Greek clergy — Their revenues — How derived — Abuses of the 
Chiurch — Education — Character of the Turks — Greeks and 
Slavonians — Greneral observations. 

The clergy of the Greek Church may be divided 
into two classes — the Hieromonachi, who take the vow 
of celibacy, comprehending the high dignitaries of the 
church, and the monastic orders. The secular clergy, 
Kosmoipapades, or papas, who are allowed to marry 
previous to their ordination. 

In the earliest ages of Christianity, the Eastern 
Church recognized the authority of four patriarchs, 
those of Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Con- 
stantinople, who, according to the institutions of the 
church, were to be equal in rank and power. Con- 
stantinople, however, was so long the seat of a powerful 
empire, that its Patriarch, supported by the Emperors, 
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gradually acquired supreme power, dispensing laws 
ruling kings, with a power equal to that exercised by the 
Roman Pontiff, and which extended over the greatest 
part of Asia, the east of Europe, and the vast countries 
now included in the empuT; of Russia. When the By- 
zantine empire declined in power, the dominion of the 
Patriarch declined abo, and he met with his first defeat 
from the monk, Sava, brother to the Krai of Servia, 
Stephan Neraanowieh, at the commencement of the 
eleventh century ; that powerful prince compelled the 
haughty primate at a synod, held at Nic^e, to recognize 
his brother as metropolitan of Servia. 

A century later, Stephan Douschan, the greatest of 
all the Sen,-ian Krals, ha\'ing added Bulgaria, Albania 
and part of Macedonia to his dominions, publicly 
declared the Patriarch of Ser\-ia to be independent in 
spiritual matters of the Primate of Constantinople. In 
consequence of this impious step, the Krai, his Patri- 
art^h, and all the clci^ who adhered to him ,were excom- 
municated, and the people absolved of their allegianc« 
to their Prince. Krai Stephan appears to have been a 
man of mettle, a species of Hairy of England ; for he 
instantly flew to arms, and marched on Constantinople, 
threatening to dethrone Emperor and Primate unless 
the ban was immediately removed. 

The Patriarch of Constantinople, having granted idl 
the demands of the warlike Krai, continued to maintain 
his power, such as it was, undisturbed till the advent of 
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Peter the First of Russin, who destroyed for ever his 
political and temporal power ; for though he is still an 
object of the deepest veneration to everj- pious member 
of the Greek Church, who obey his mandate as emanating 
from on high, his influence is merely of a spiritual charac- 
ter, and secondary to that of the Emperors of Russia, 
who, ha\'ing added the dignity of Pontiff to that of Czar, 
appropriate to themselves a power the most irresistible, 
perhaps, that ever was wielded by one man over so 
many millions of human beings. This power, how- 
ever, like every other based on ignorance, eannot be 
enduring ; the Greek Church has yet to sustain the 
attack which increased civilization and enlightenment 
will make against many of its usages and much of its 
discipline, and which will sooner or lattT divest it of 
those superstitious observances that assimilate towards 
Paganbra, and restore it to the simple purity required 
by Christianity. 

If we trace the history of the Oriental Ch^uTh, com- 
mencing at the iLSSUmption of all spiritual power by 
the Greek primates, we shall find from that ])eriod may 
be dated the lamentable error of wedding Christianity 
to the popular superstitions and .sensual practices of the 
various nations successively converted to Cluistianity ; 
the heads of the Church having, it would appear, but 
one object in view, the increase of their own political 
and temporal power. 

Tlie Greeks even in their best days, however much 
Q 2 
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they might have excelled other nations in refinement, 
were never famous for moriUity, to which they added a 
great deal of higotry and superstition ; and wherever 
they extended their conversions, we find traces of their 
rule in the character, manners and customs of the 
people, whom they imbued witli their own spirit. The 
fiill of nations, as well as individuals, is always accele- 
rated by their own misconduct ; and so utterly di-based 
had this pcoplti become, and besotted in superstition — 
so devoid of public virtue, and all niiuihood, that at the 
siege of Constantinople, they cxhibiti-d the mournfid 
spectacle of a people imploring the aid of saints and 
angels in their temples of worship, instead of lioldly 
meeting the foe man to man, and, until the last 
moment, expecl*d the arrival of a host of heavenly 
warriors who were? to annihilate the infidels. 

Happily, tor the fiiture vrelfare of the Oriental Church, 
now that its Greek Patriarchs have, as it were, resigned 
their spiritual rule into the hands of a line of princes, of 
a different nice, who undoubtedly have shown great tact 
in the art of governing, there is a hope, that since the 
Oriental Church does not profess to bo a cult, stationary 
and infallible, like the Church of Rome, that the axe 
will l>e laid to the root of these superstitious obst^rv- 
anei-s, which are incompatible with an advanced state of 
intelligetice and civilization ; and truly, with so numy 
examples of the tiitility of att^-mpting to chain down the 
intellect of man, eitiier by ]>ersecution or the inqui- 
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sition, we may fiiin hope that the rulers of the Churcli 
will iicquiesce in the iieeessity of reforming its abuses. 

It is not by miracle-working shrines, the canonizatiuii 
and intercession of saints, and all the mummery of the 
dark nges, that men can be trained to the practice of 
religion and virtue, hut by a well-grounded, well-con- 
ducted system of education, which will gradually prepare 
them to relinquish the unmeaning forms, the super- 
stitious ceremonies, engrafted on the simple truths of 
Christianity. Let those who would maintain the Greek 
Church in its present state, without reform, look at the 
Latin Church, and then turn to England, and (he most 
pn-judiced man, whatever may be his creed or countrj', 
must come to the conclusion, that she owes her position 
to the tiiretmistanee, that she has modelled the institu- 
tions of her churrh in obedience to the deraiind made 
by the intellectual progress of her people; juid what a 
proof is it of the di\nnc origin of Christiauity, that we 
see the most d\'ilized and enlightened people in the 
universe, at the same time, the most moral and re- 
ligious. 

While we condemn the tendency to bigotry and 
Buperadtion in this or tliat cifed or people, we must, 
however, feel gratified at observing, that, iiotwittistanding 
the errors wc deplore, it is owing to their institutions 
being based upon Christianity, thut the Kayuhs of these 
provinces havir bi-en preserved from iBirbariam, imd 
rendered iiiorid mid virtuous., t^verv mai) i.<s b'lrn witii 
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the instincts of religion ; io the infaocy of his faith, be 
is an enthusiast, and supcrstJrious ; but as he passes 
through the rarious grades of ioteDectual culdvatkni, he 
reflects on the forms and ceremooies he has been ac- 
(nitttomwl to rfrvereace, and if they are not consonant 
with his advanced intellect, rejects them as fiirolous 
and unmi-'aniiig, philo6ophi2es, and too often becomes 
an infidel ; and as it is with man individually, so it is 
with the Church collectively. 

Tlic Agios Synodos of Constantinople, still exercises 
a considerable power over that portion of the OrieiitjU 
Church within the dominions of the Sultan. This 
assembly consists of a certain number of the highest 
dignitanes of the Church, in whom is vested the power 
of electing the Patriarch, and who constitute the highest 
eci'lesiastical tribunal. In conjunction with the Pa- 
triiircli, they impose the taxes necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the Cliurch, appoint and consecrate the bishops ; 
hut aa the Sultan reserv<'8 to himself a veto, he can 
iiunul the noinitiation, which always requires a firman to 
render it legal. 

In Turkey, where money is omnipotent, the same 
venality is practised in the ndministrution of the 
Oriental Church, as in everything else. The eccle- 
Hiastical appointments, from that of the Patriarch down 
to the village Papa, arc bought and sold at the usual 
marketnble vidue. Then the exactions of the Divan 
must be complied with. It is but natural that the 
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Turkish Government should be satisfied with the political 
opinions of the various candidates for ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment ; this can always be affected by the eloquent 
pleadings of money. Hence the degree of toleration) 
such as it is, enjoyed by the Rayahs from the earliest 
ages of Turkish rule, their wealth and industry being 
one of the surest fountains from which to draw when 
funds were required. 

When the appointments of the Church are raadt* 
from a mercenary motive, no good result can follow ■, 
but here, to aggravate the evil, the administration is 
confided entirely to members of the Greek nationality — 
a people who are not t-elebrated for being scrupulously 
honest when money is in the way : consequently, it is 
not talent or theological attainments which causes ;m 
Episkopos to be preferred to a diocese, or a Kosmoipa- 
pades to a commune, hut the weight of his purse. 

The bishops, always selected from some monastic 
order, are too often extremely superstitious and igno- 
rant ; but the papas, especially those in the Slavonian 
provinces, thougli rtally pious and virtuous, frequently 
cannot even write their name, and recite the service of 
the Church in the same nasal tone as a schoolboy repeats 
his lesson. The sacerdotal profession being generaUy 
hereditary in families, the customary fee is paid to the 
bishop on ordination, and no questions are asked. As 
for an examination, with reference to learning, divinity, 
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relics, the marvellous effects of particular amulets, the 
necessity of making pilgrimages and processions to this 
or that holy place, all of which are regarded as legitimate 
sources of wealth to the clergy. 

A thousand opportunities are afforded to the higher 
d^i*gy> 11^ their visitations to their dioceses, to increase 
their revenues. Their benediction is to be pronounced 
on all the new houses, on the fields of the husbandman, 
on the valleys and mountains of the shepherd, on the 
rivers ; the sick are to be healed by the efficacy of their 
prayers, masses to be said for the repose of the dead, 
noxious reptiles and vermin to be excommunicated, the 
guilty to be absolved, the evil spirit to be chased from 
the maniac, &c 

These abuses tend to degrade the clergy, encourage 
superstition, and debase the people — the natural result 
of a church having no certain income, and existing on 
the alms of the laity ; consequently, it excites our admi- 
ration, when we find here and there among the higher 
clergy men of rare theological attainments, and of un- 
exceptionable moral character, and who, in the bitter- 
ness of spirit, mourn over the debasement of their 
Church. 

The deplorable picture we have drawn is by no means 
exaggerated ; the system of leaving the administration 
solely to the Greeks, thus excluding every member of 
the Slavonian race from filling any office in the Church, 
except that of an inferior, has ever been the aim of the 
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TWkkh GoTrnimcnt. Coofidii^ in the adcnonledged 
aotipktliy of the two races, uxl it may be in the venality 
of the Greek, the Divuo calculated there could be no 
daogt-r (o Turkish rule, so long as the Slavonian 
oattonality vere not pce fe f re d to the dignities of the 
Church. The sy^em has answered tuo weJl ; the Greek 
fulfilled the injunction of the Divan with greater 
alacrity, liecawie. In' en^rossir^ a& the learning and 
power of the Church ,he wns adraoriog his own nadcHi- 
ality, and gradually pacing the way for it to assume the 
lead, and perhaps to nde, in a countr)' so exposed to 
accidents as Turkey. To this cause we must ascribe 
the utter ignorance t^ the ^ronian Paps, and the 
indifference manifested as to the attainments of those 
who are ordained minivers of the Church. 

Notwithstanding all tlus pivrentive wisdom, the 
example of indi-pfodent Servia may show that the 
eloquence of an unlettennl Haidue can set it at nought, 
may show what a people can adiieve who are at once 
united and bra?e ; and the Sultan ought to remember, 
that of the eight millions of Rayahs in these pnn'inces 
of his empire, at least six are of the Slavonian tvoe. 
They may be ignorant and superstitious, stiQ their 
intellect b rot so ubtusi^ but they know how to 
appreciate and applaud a patriotic orator when tlte 
subject is popular ; and how lamentably has this poor 
pvtifik- Ut-n neglected, both by th.-ir supi-rior cVvgj 
luid thn gnvenmient, since 1 I'aii with truth affirm that 
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during my long excursions in these provinces, I fre- 
qui-ntty found whole districts and eommunes where not 
a single peasant could be found thiit knew his letters ; 
and 88 to religion, they may be said to owe their know- 
ledge of it to the tradition of their fathers, and wliatever 
instruction the unlettered Papa could give them in his 
professional character of hereditary priest of his tribe or 
commune, never seeing or hearing of the superior clei^, 
except at the season of collecting the revenue. 

Wc have said that the Slavonian, although steeped 
in religious superstition, is by nature and principle 
morally disposed, if he is not so vivacious and familiar 
with the great world as the mercurial Greek, who 
has the advanti4re of being, to h certain degree, 
educated. I ever found him to possess considerable 
natural talent, and the desire he evinced to become 
acquainted with our arts and sciences, shows he would 
liccome an apt scholar if the means of instruction were 
afforded him. How numerous were the inquiries for 
informiition made to mc by the agriculturist and 
shepherd with respect to our implements of husbandry, 
our system of agriculture and horticultiuv, the manage- 
ment of our flocks and herds — in short, everything 
relating to that wonderful country, Fmngistan. 

The Turkish Government must be prepart-d, by 
ev(Ty possible means, to condliate its millions of 
Christian subjects, their discontent is becoming every 
day more general ; the old system of rendering subser- 
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vient to its support, the differences existing in thi; 
natiuoalities and creeds of its subjects, the animosity 
entertained by the Greek towards the Slavonian, by 
Slavonian towards the Greek, and by the Turk tow) 
both, will not form the safeguard it anticipates. 

When the stability of a government rests upon 
surer foundation than the disunion of its peopli 
preservation is certainly problematical, the slight 
accident may excite a storm that will prove its 
traction ; at all events, a wise government will rely on 
the more numerous class of its subjects. It is not 
sufficient to issue a hatti-sheriff, declaring that thti 
church of the Rayah shall not be molested, and 
is permitted to establish schools, more substantial pi 
arc required from a government of its sympathy 
mere words. Churches should be erected in all 
Rayah communes ; a decent miuntenance provided 
the clergy, and sufficient funds for the support 
schoob. Nothing tends more to the well-lx-ing 
country and the advancement of religion, than a 
educated, independent clergy. 

The voluntary system practised here and ekewl 
has a tendency to destroy the independence of 
clergy, and of ti-mpting them to have recourse 
expedients utterly unworthy of the position t 
occupy ; it also induces them to keep the people 
ignorance lest they should detect the fallacy of many 
the lessons ihi-y are taught. 
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The union of the Church with the State, the 
investing the monarchs with supreme control and 
jurisdiction in all that relates to the church, is a feature 
in the Oriental Church peculiarly favourable to the 
interests of tiie Sultan. We have already referred to 
this in the case of the Krai of Servia, and the Emperors 
of Russia. Even the little State of Tchemegora is 
governed by its Vladica, who owes no spiritual 
obedience to the Patriarch of Constantinople. Modem 
Greece, and Servia, have also their ecclesiastical pontiflEs 
equally independent; and although the Emperor of 
Russia takes the title of Pontiff, yet according to the 
spirit of the Oriental Church, he ought not to exercise 
any spiritual jurisdiction over the Church out of his own 
dominions ; he is merely the acknowledged protector of 
his co-religionists, in his character as the most powerful 
Prince of his creed. 

Owing to this feature in the ecclesiastical polity of 
the Greek Church, the rejection of all foreign influence 
in its administration, the Sultan, as sovereign, has the 
ability, by a judicious system of reform in the Church, 
greatly to ameliorate the condition of his Rayah 
subjects. If lands were appropriated to the maintenance 
of the clergy — and this could easily be done by a 
sovereign who is the sole lord of the soil — they would 
then neither be dependent on the voluntary or com- 
pulsory contributions of their flocks, which, as we have 
already shown, has a most mischievous tendency ; no 
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yet become hirelings of the state, its instmments to 
forthtT its political views, which is too likely to be the 
consequence, when a clergy are supported at the cost of 
a government. 

Independontly of the abuses we have already specified, 
many infitances might be adduced of the viciousness of 
the system, and how severely it presses upon the poor 
Rayah, who, although left solely to the religious 
guidance of the village Papa, and the Stnrachin, and 
without a temple of public worship, must, nevertheless, 
contribute to the support of the higher clergy. How 
often have I seen the pandour, and the collector of 
a Greek bishop, armed with the authority of the 
patriiirch, which is equal to that of the Sultan in the 
opinion of the people, seize, for church dues, the grain, 
wine, oil, and cattle of some particular trilw or com- 
mune, with a rapacity equal to that of the most 
merciless Pacha. 

Again, thi; schools, recently established in some of 
the towns and populous communes for the education 
of the people, being entirely imder the jurisdiction of 
the higher clergy, a Greek Didiskali, is appointed to 
instruct the children of Slavonian parents, who do not 
comprehend a syllable of his language. Here, however, 
Panslavism has stcj)p<?d in to coml)at Panhellenism, for 
Slavonian teachers have been sought among the 
oilue^ted Slavonian population of Austria, to replace the 
Greek Didiskali. 
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Such is the situation of this unfortunate country ; 
each nationality, calculating on the destruction of the 
Turk, has but one aim, that of rising to supreme power 
on the ruins of the Turkish monarchy. With so many 
enemies seeking its downfall, how necessary is it that 
the Sultan should make a vigorous effort to conciliate 
his Rayah subjects. Indecision, or weakness in grap- 
pling with an evil, however insurmoimtable it may ap- 
pear, is dangerous in a ruler ; and the Sultan would do 
well to direct his attention to the enlightened despotism 
of the Emperor of Russia, where he will see at least four 
millions of Mahometans living in the complete enjoy- 
ment of religious freedom ; he will see them provided 
with mosques, schools, and a decent maintenance for 
their clergy, uncontrolled either in their aistoms or 
manners ; in short, placed upon a perfect equality with 
the Christian population. How often, while travelling 
in Krim Tartary, and those countries on the Caspian 
and the Black Sea, have I heard these children of the 
Crescent express their gratitude towards the Czar, and 
when they compared the security they enjoyed with the 
state of their brethren in Persia and Turkey, felt 
thankful to Providence that had placed them under the 
rule of an executive that knew how to make itself 
respected. 

Having wandered much in the country both of the 
Greek and the Slavon, and mingled in familiar 
intercourse with Uie two people, we were forced to 
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come to the conclusion, unbiassed either by prejutlice 
or partiality, that tho Greek character does not possess 
those elements required in a peoplo called upon to 
rule. There is fiir more truth and natural virtue in the 
Tvik and the Slavonian — a fact which reveals itself to 
the observation of the traveller in a thousand ways. 

In the character of the Turk and the Slavonian, there 
are many points of resemblance — the same patriarchal 
habits and manners, the same hospitality, the same 
rough, honest bearing in their demeanour, which 
inspires you with the confidence, that in reposing in 
ttieir faith you will not be deceived ; and if we trace the 
history of the Turk from the time of the virtuous 
Othrnan, and his horde of valiant shepherds, to the day 
when his race firmly seated themselves on the Bos- 
phorus, we shall find them practising many virtues. It 
was not until they became captivated with the usages 
of the conquered race, and moulded their simple, 
equitable laws after those of the more subtle Greek, 
and imbibed his venal and rapacious spirit, that thry 
became degenerated, 

Peter of Russia, in the difficult task of eivilizing his 
people, had only to contend with their barbarism, since 
they were fur the most part of one race and of the same 
faith ; whereas the Sultan has a people composed of 
viirious nationalities, professing creeds the most hostile, 
oltstinatdy wedded to the most absurd prejudices, and 
nrrived at that puiut of Si>nu-civilizntiuii when man. 
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satisfied with his own proficiency, resolutely denies the 
necessity of further advancement. 

With so many obstacles to surmount, so many re- 
forms required to cori-ect the abuses, the misrule of 
centuries, it must be admitted the situation of Turkey is 
most critical. At enmity with her Mussulman popu- 
lation, she sees that great arm of her sti'cngth withered, 
without, on the other hand, having gained the con- 
fidence of her Christian subjects ; since, by persecuting 
their Church for centuries, a hatred, now become here- 
ditary, has been engendered in the people, who regard 
with suspicion the sincerity of the intentions which 
have dictated the various reforms of the government, 
and will continue to do so, as long as they see them- 
selves at the mercy of an executive purely Mussulman. 

The Sultan may issue hatti-sherifF atler hatli-sheriff, 
invest Christian and Mussulman with equal civil rights, 
abolish the privileges of the Spahi, curb the rapacity and 
oppression of the Pacha, it avails nothing ; the canker 
still remains, and must continue eating into the vitals of 
the State, until there is a thorough change — a thorough 
reform in everything relating to the political, religious, 
and social state of the Rayah, The distinction between 
him and the Mussulman must be removed ; the Sultan 
must govern all his subjects, whatever may be their 
creed or nationality, impartially ; they nmst be equally 
eligible to rank and office ; churches must he built for 
the Christiana, as well as mosques for the Mahometan ; 
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seminaries endowed for them ; the dergy rendered 
independent ; and by elevating to power the Patriarch 
nf Constantinople, as supreme pontiff of the Oriental 
Church, become, as it were, his Grand Vizier in spiritual 
affairs between him and his Christian subjects. Unless 
this is done, France may threaten, and Great Britiiin fill 
the Bosphorus, the Dardanelles and the Grecian Seas 
witli her ships of war, but they cannot prevent internal 
insurrection, and, it may be, the Emperor of Russia, from 
calling to arm^, in his character of political pontiff, a 
people the most fanatic and superstitious of any ex- 
isting. 

I do not pretend to say that the patriarchal democrats 
(if European Turkey, even of the Slavonian race, would 
accept the Czar of the North as their sovereign ; I 
think they are too republican in their opinions and ten- 
dencies — too much attached to their own peculiar laws 
and customs, and which, to a certain extent, they enjov 
under the rule of the Sultan, to submit to the bureau- 
craCT and enlightened despotism of Russia, howe\'cr 
much it might improve their condition. It is not alone 
to the political question, of " What is to be done with 
Turkey?" that we would direct the attention of the 
humane and enlightened reader, but to the chaos which 
must succeed on the dissolution of Turkish rule in these 
prrninces ; when idl tiie fiercest passions of man's 
nature — religious bigotry and national prejudice would 
th«D, unKStomed, burst furib, and kindle a Q&me, 
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whose final extinction may be no easy task. Even the 
Emperor of Russia, however desirous he might be to 
establish himself on the ruins of the Turkish empire in 
these provinces, must shrink from the undertaking of 
taming down the wild spirits of Albania and Greece, the 
inveterate enemies of his race, who, together with the 
Amouts and the Mussulman warriors of Bosnia, by 
intrenching themselves in the fastnesses of their native 
mountains, would be enabled to convert the country into 
a second Caucasus. 

It is easier to re-model a government, than to con- 
struct a new one ; and since the Sultan still holds the 
sceptre, every humane and enlightened government, 
apart from political motives, should lend its aid and 
counsel him in carrying out such efifective measures of 
reform as may be necessary to allay the irritation exist- 
ing among the Rayah population, without which the 
regeneration of the Ottoman empire must be regarded 
as a chimerical vision. In the first place, it is evident, 
those absurd laws of the Koran, founded in superstition 
and ignorance, and which exclude the Christian from 
all political rights, must be abrogated ; and till that 
barrier, raised by religious fanaticism, which elevated 
one dass of the people, and degraded the other, is 
entirely removed, the power of the Sultan, in this part 
of his empire, rests on a volcano. 

With ever}- desire to amend the condition of the 
Rayah, the evil still remains — religious prejudice and 
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i:iiste — to frustrate the intentions of the most just ana 
(-■quitable government, and must continue, so long as 
the laws are administered by a fanatic ignorant Mussul- 
man. The traveller is rlaily reminded of tliis, in his 
intercourse with Turk and Rayah — in the one he sees 
an overbearing arrogance, and in the other a humiliating 
degradation. In obedience to the old Mahometan laws, 
a Rayah is restricted from using certain colours when 
he paints his house, or decorates his person. He is not 
])ermitted to enter a town on horseback, if it is the 
residence of a Turkish dignitary ; should he meet with 
one during his route, he must descend till he passes, 
or escape by another direction ; the meanest Turk holds 
the power to send him on an errand, or make him carry 
a package ; if struck by one, he dare not resent the 
injury ; and sliould he by chance meet a Turkish lady, 
he is not allowed to look at her, since it is possible he 
may blight her good fortime with the c\t1 eye. 

It is true, the higlicr class of Rayahs, such as mer- 
chants and traders, inhabitants of towns, aware of their 
nevvly-acquirud rights, do not humiliate themselves in 
presence of a Mussulman ; but the poor Rayah of the 
village and the commune, ignorant of the privileges 
which have been accorded him, still obeys, and like a 
good Christian, if he is struck on the right cheek, turns 
the left ; and should he be sufficiently daring to assert 
his rights, and refuse the hoiDctge rttiuired by the 
privileged dass, the whip of the oppressor quickly 
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reminds him his emancipation is nominal, so long as 
the Turk remains in authority. 

During my excursions in these provinces, I more 
than once witnessed the brutality of a Mahometan, 
when he was determined to enforce the privileges of 
his class: I have seen the unoffending object of his 
rage lashed with his whip, or unmercifully knocked 
down with the butt-end of his pistol. As an instance 
of this, I was travelling from Keuprili to Bittoglia, in 
Macedonia, with Georgy, my Rayah kiraidji, when we 
met one of these petty tyrants on horseback, in a path- 
way sufficient for two persons to pass a-breast: as a 
Frank, he allowed me to advance ; but w^hen my kiraidji 
attempted to foQow, he was instantly struck from his 
horse by the haughty Mussulman. This was too much 
for my patience, I determined not to see my servant 
iU-treated, a scuffle ensued, he drew his pistol, I seized 
mine, and after looking at each other for a few seconds, 
my fiery Mussulman thinking, no doubt, I was some 
Frank Delhi, whose insane violence it might be dan- 
gerous to irritate, replaced his weapon, and we parted. 
StiD, I must record this was a solitary instance ; I found 
the Mahometans, of whatever race, uniformly polite ; and 
so far from molesting any of my attendants, they were 
always ready to render me, in my character of stranger, 
any service I required. 

Before we conclude this chapter of grie^'ances, we 
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most mentioD a drcumstaiice connected with pabGc 
education in Turkey. The reforming government of 
the Sultan, desirous of imitating the institutions of 
civilized Ekirope, resolved that a Minister of PuUic 
Instruction should be created, and public sdmols erected 
in every town and commune throughout the em[nre, for 
educating the rising generation, of whatever nationality 
or rdigious opinion. 

Unfortunatdy, the well-intentioned Sultan, in his 
anxiety to eradicate religious prejudice, did not calcu- 
late on the intolerance of the priests, particularly the 
Mahometan. When the scheme was communicated to 
the Sdieik el Islam, the diief of the Mussulman rdi- 
gion, he inunediately manifested the most determined 
composition ; he objected to the whde plan ; and if it 
must be carried into effect, claimed the right, as the 
head of the only True Faith, of appointing the masters, 
controlling the funds, in short, of assuming the entire 
direction, contending that to educate the unbdieving 
Rayah was a dangerous and unwise proceeding, and 
must be productive of ruin, not only to the stability of 
the Turkish empire, but to the faith of Islam, unless 
carried out under his own superintendence. 

It was in vain to ^empt contending against so 
powerful an authority, who had divine right to plead, 
consequently the projected measure was abandoned by 
the government, and the Rayahs, with the consent of 
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the authorities, have themselves established schools in 
many of the large towns and populous communes. 
Thus we see, that priestly intolerance is the same in 
every country, and every religion, which cannot endure 
the light of knowledge. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Taxes — How leyied in Tarkey — Rajah giierances — ^Refonns of 
the late Sultan Mahmood — ^Their consequencefl — Present con- 
dition of Tarkej. 

In every country taxes must be levied to meet the 
demands of the State, and when this is done system- 
aticaUy and justly, so as not to press unequally upon any 
individual class of society, they are submitted to as an 
unavoidable necessity. Ever3rthing considered, the in- 
habitants of these provinces are not inunoderately 
taxed; but it is the manner in which these imposts 
are levied, and the want of tact in the administration, 
together with the rapacity of the civil officers, which in 
too many cases render them an intolerable grievance, 
that presses more heavily on the Rayah than the Mus- 
sulman. 

K we except the principalities of Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, Servia, the independ^it tribes of Tchemegora 
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' and Upper Albania, governed by their own laws, and 
here and there tributary to the Porte, the whole 
Turkish territory may be regarded as the private 
domain of the Sultan, wlio of his own free will and 
pleasure disposes of his rights and interest in the land 
to the most deserving among his subjects, or it may be 
to some fortunate favourite, who, whether invested with 
the title of Pacha, Aga, Soubachi, Spahi, &c., becomes 
entitled, by this grant, to the tenth of the produce of the 
land, without having any other interest in the pos- 
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In Asiatic Turkey, where the population of the old 
ra«j of the Osmnnli are still numerous, and more 
attached to a Prince of the House of Othman, than the 
descendants of the renegades of Bosnia and Albania, 
several powerful famiUes have been permitted to retain 
their hereditary parhaliks and spahiliks ; with the 
exception of these, and one or two beglouks in Bul- 
garia, All)auia, and Bosnia, there is no hereditary title 
to territorial property ; and those who hold it, only do 
80 during the pleasure of the Turkish Monarch. 

The taxes to which the Rayali is subject may be 
denominated regular and irregular. The regular taxes 
consist of the tithe to the lord of the village, or com- 
mune, for the time being, the imperial-tax, and the 
harritch (capitation-tax) — this degrading tax l>ecomes 
a heavy burden to the poor Rayah, who may be blessed 
with a numerous family, sinec it is enforced upon the 
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whole male population, from seven to sixty years of a{ 
with the exception of the dergy, and those who are in- 
capacitated by physical inBrmity from earning a sub- 
sistence. It would, however, be more oppressively felt 
if it were not for the admirable system of federalism 
among the Rayahs, to which we have previously alluded, 
and by whieh each tribe, according to its means, con- 
tributes to the necessities of the community ; hence it 
is not individually felt, and from long usage is borne 
without much complaining. 

The djaal (wAr-tax), which is levied during war, 
without limiting its amount, is the most oppressive tax 
to which they have to submit, and gives rise to much 
extortion on the part of the authorities of the provinces. 
The tchiboufjue-tax in some instances is paid to the 
Sultan, and in others becomes the perquisite of a pacha, 
or some high dignitary in office; it often amounts to 
a fifth, and in some instances to a tenth, of the produce 
of the land — this tax, being irregular, is frequently made 
a pretext for much oppression. There is also the gas- 
dalik, to which we have before alluded, then comes the 
nousoul and the soursat, which compels (lie Rayah 
to furnlsb provisions and horses during the march of 
an army ; he is, besides, liable to the beglouk, which 
gives power to the authorities to employ him and his 
horses in the execution of any of the public works of 
the State, for from twenty to thirty days in the yew. 

Tlie beglouk often becomes tbe fruitftd source of the 
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most vexatious annoyances. Whatever occupation the 
Rayah may he pursuing, it must be abandoned at the 
command of the authorities, when they think fit to em- 
ploy him and his horses in the service of the State ; but 
when any great officer of the Crown announces a visit to 
the provinces, then all the available labour of the country 
is called into requisition to clear the path-ways, cleanse 
the streets, paint and whitewash the konak of the Pacha 
for his reception ; in short, to prepare an imposing ex- 
terior for the inspection of the man in authority : above 
all, should the Sultan be induced to visit any of the 
provinces, and proposes to travel in a carriage, then, 
indeed, every man, woman and child, not excepting the 
stranger, is pressed into the service of the Govern- 
ment. 

We witnessed a corvee of this description, on a large 
scale, in 1837 ; and also, what a Turk can achieve 
when once roused to action; having accompanied the 
cortege of the late Sultan Mahmoud, on his famous 
visit to the fortresses on the Lower Danube. In a few 
weeks there was a tolerable road laid down the whole 
way from Stamboul, across the Balkan, to Schoumla ; 
bridges were built, pavilions erected where His Majesty 
might pass the night, or stop to take refreshment ; but 
alas ! the roads have disappeared under the rank herbage 
that covers them, while the elements, in league with the 
torrents, have swept away the bridges; and the only 
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memoriiil we now see existing of the Sultan's tour, con- 
sists of one or two pavilions, which have been converted 
into bans for the reception of th*- traveller. 

Notwithstanding these vexations, and that some 
the taxes are irregularly levied, and that we occaaonal^ 
meet with cases of imposition and extortion on the part 
of the authorities, together nith the custom of here and 
there fanning out the taxes to some greedy Jew 
Armenian, we must attribute the discontent of the peo| 
not to excessive taxation, but to the defective sj'stem 
employed in the administration, when we take into 
consideration the comparative wealth and comfort which 
the industry of the Rayah has created for himself, pro- 
visions are everywhere cheap and abundant, and nowhwe 
do we see the squalid misery so frequently found amoogp 
the dense population of Western Europe. 

The clergy of the Mahometan Church, and the civfl 
and military officers of the state, are exempt from taxa- 
tion ; but the remainder of the Mussulman population 
are subject to the same system of taxation as the Rayah, 
with the exception of the capitation-tax, and liable to 
the same annoyances of irregular taxes ; and though 
they arc in a great measure screened from the gasdalik, 
the b^louk, the nousoul, and the soursat, by thdr 
co-religionists in power, they arc not usually prosperous, 
winch is entirely owing to their indolence ; and when 
we do meet with a Turkish village, wc arc immediately 
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reminded of the fact by Ihe slovenly habits of the 
people, and the want of skill displayed in the cultivation 
of their fields. 

The Turkish Government, during the reign of the 
late Sultan Mahmoud, and that of the present Prince, 
has done much towards ameliorating the condition of 
the Rayah, hy abolishing several military pachaliks and 
spahiliks, which by long prescriptive right had arro- 
gated an authority in some degree independent of tlie 
sovereign, and highly obnoxious to the Rayah. 

In carrjing this measure into effect, the Porte, always 
arbitrary, was in many cases unjust, seeing that it 
deprived certain families of a privilege which they had 
enjoyed iinque„stioned for centuries, and in some instances 
secured to them by treaties since the Turkish conquest. 
This, liowever, has been the means of introducing here 
and there a new race of glebe landlords, who, employed 
;is civil or military officers, usually reside in towns, and 
seldom or never visit the land whence they derive 
their revenues, save at harvest time, and even then the 
visit of inspection is often delegated to some Jew or 
Armenian. 

In certain districts where the authority of the Sultan 
ii« maintained, and the glebe landlord exercises his 
newly-acquired rights with moderation and justice, the 
system proves extremely advantageous to the Rayah ; 
since the one, as a memb<^r of the privileged class, has 
I it ill his power to protect the other from the spoliation 
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of a Pacha, or the Lxturtioii of a fiscal agent ; haag 
aware of the fact, that the value of his own tithes must 
increase with the prosporily of the Rayali ; thus 
protected by the state and the tithe landlord, he enj< 
an immunity from oppression, and a degree of ti 
quiUlty nearly equal to that of the husbandman who 
holds his land subject to a division of the profits with a 
landlord. 

The position of the Rayah, however, is very different 
in the disturbed districts of Upper Moesia, Bosnia, and 
AH»ani,i ; here, when the crops are fit for the sickle, tin; 
adherents of the ejected Bey or Spahi descend from their 
fastnesses, in the mountains, and in a few bonis si 
the land of what they consider their hereditary rigl 
and of which they had been unjustly deprived; 
consequence is, that the entire Rayah population 
several communes have been obliged to seek lands 
some district that offered a hope of living unmolesh 
During my excursions in Bosnia and Albania, 
frequently met with cavalcades of these tribes on tl 
way to the low lands of Macedonia and Bulgai 
carrying with them their families, their implements 
husbandry, their fiocks and herds, even to the hoi 
hold dog and cat. Again, I have [>assed through 
than one commune in these unlucky provinces wl 
the inhabitants were in the deepest distress, 
sequence of the eternal broiU between the Mussi 
population and the govcromeut ; the one cndeavi 
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to enforce its reforms, and the other as obstinately 
ofyposing any change whatever. In these contests the 
agriculturist is preyed upon by the armies of each 
party, and often deprived of everything save his hut, his 
furniture, and his implements of husbandry. 

In the districts of Ichtiman, Kostendji, in Upper 
Moesia, and on the frontiers of Tchemegora, where the 
Haiduc, the enemy of the Turk, still maintains his rule 
in the moimtains, and exercises a sort of superstitious 
influence over the mind of the Mussulman oppressor, 
the Rayah inhabitants of many a fertile valley, protected 
by their free brethren, the children of the mist, enjoy, 
and have enjoyed for a long series of years, a total 
exemption from the harassing tyranny endvu'ed by their 
less fortunate brethren of the low lands. The Kodji- 
Bachi, the Rayah chief of these districts, pays the tithes 
of his commune to the Spahi, the government taxes to 
the Pacha of the department, and thus, never annoyed 
even by the sight of a Tvu-k, peaceful and happy they 
glide through existence in their own sequestered moun- 
tain home. In these districts we also find the greatest 
number of ancient convents with churches attached, 
and schools for the education of the people. 

From what we have seen and heard during our tovu* 
in Upper Moesia, Bosnia, and Albania, the discontent 
of the Rayahs, and the disturbances of the Mussulmans, 
appear increasing instead of diminishing, and might be 
attended with fatal consequences to the Sultan's govern- 
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ment in these provinces, should he be forced into a war 
with any of his powerful neighbours, who cannot but be 
awari! of the fact, and would not fail to take advantage 
of it should a declaration of hostilities be resolved on. 

Hitherto the Turkish Government has had a most 
efficient ally in the religious prejudices of the in- 
habitants of these provinces, who, although of the same 
race, and speaking the same language, have ever been, 
owing to the difference in their creed, the most 
inveterate enemies. Without altogether pledging my- 
self for the truth of the statement, I was repeatedly 
informed that offers were made by the principal 
insiu-gent chieftains of these provinces to return to tbe 
religion of their fathers, if the Christians would rise 
en masse and assist them in expelling the Osmanli; 
tliis is rendered by no means improbable, from the 
circumstance that they never were thoroughly converted 
to Islamism, and might perhaps sacrifice their faith in 
order to preserve their hereditary fiefdoms, and gratify 
their thirst for vengeance. To effect a union between 
the Christians and Mussulmans we know was the aim 
of the rebol-ehief Julika, in the Albanian Insurrection 
of 1 847- To make our readers more intimatt^'ly 
acquainted with the causes which made the valiant 
Mussulmans of Bosnia and Albania sucb inveterate 
enemies of Osmanli rule, we must take a retrospective 
glance of the reforms begun by tlie late Sultan, and 
continued by his successor Abdul-Meschid. 
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About the commencement of the present century, 
the Turkish empire was threatened by two great evils. 
Od the one side, by a military despotism, whose law 
was force; and on the other, by the discontent of a 
numerous people driven to desperation. The gallant 
Christians of Servia had already flown to arms, and 
Greek Heteria was busily preparing for an outbreak 
that must have shaken the empire to its foundation. 
At such a crisis, the late Sultan Mahmoud had no 
choice, but to crush the one and conciliate the other, 
and he resolved to overthrow the military despotism. 
In coming to this decision, we may presume he was 
actuated by a desire of gi\'ing peace to his country and 
secimty to his throne ; and his first step in reform was 
the well-known massacre of the Janissaries, but as these 
troops were invariably chosen from the robust Mussul- 
mans of Bosnia and Albania — there was not a single 
family in these provinces who had not to deplore the 
loss of some relative-^consequently, a hatred, the most 
deadly, has been engendered against the rule of the 
Osmanli Sultan, and which is certain to be perpetuated 
by a people whose law is blood for blood. 

The destruction of this powerftil military body was 
succeed(»d by an entire re-organization of the military 
forces of the empire, the introduction of European 
usages, military tactics, costume and the conscription. 
These reforms, so repugnant to Mussulman feelings 
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and prejodioeSy everywhere enforced al die poini of 
the bayooet, provoked a sucoesdon of ^ u g uhiai y in- 
surmtioDft, which by oUiging the Saltan to employ 
his foroes in chastising lus rebeffions sufcyects, left his 
frontier open to mvasion; especially as he codd no 
longer depend for support upon the valiant Beys and 
Spahis of Bosnia and Albania, who in cases of extreme 
danger had so often saved the Turkish empire. 

Three years after the destruction of the Janissaries, 
politic Russia, who never sets her armies in motioo, 
nor undertakes an eaterprize without being certain 
of success, took advantage of the weakness of the 
Sultan to declare war, and entered the Turkish terri- 
tories. In vain the bewildered Sultan caused the 
sacred banner to be unfuried, in vain he called the 
whole Mussulman population to arms; he had no 
other troops than his imdlscifdined recruits, the Ni- 
zam, whose defeat was certain ; and yet the fortunate 
General who headed the Russian expedition, found 
himself dignified with the title of Balkansky, to 
perpetuate the memorable ej^ploit of marching over 
the Balkan! 

A singular combination of circumstances made 
Russia, on two occasions, the saviour of the Turkish 
empire; when her armies had crossed the Balkan, 
the insurgents of Bosnia, taking advantage of that 
event, rose en masse, and having deposed their Se- 
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raski^, Vizir Abdourahim, took possession of the 
passes of the Balkan, and intrenched thi^nselves in 
the strong town of Philippopoli for the purpose of 
cutting off the retreat of the Russians. With this 
object in view, and relying on the activity of Moustaj^ 
Pacha of Scutari, who, at the head of ttiirty-five 
thousand Albanian warriors, was to have taken pos* 
session of the capital, they intended, after deposing 
the Giaour Sultan, to unite with all the makx)n- 
tent Mahometans of these provinces, and fall on 
the Russians. General Geismar, who had orders to 
be on the look-out for the rebel Pacha, most fortunately 
met him as he was endeavouring, by a circuitous route, 
to avoid the position of the Russian army, when after 
a slight engagement, he was compelled to fall back 
upon Philippopoli. 

The sudden termination of hostilities, and peace 
with Russia, deranged the plans of the rebel chieftains, 
who, after ravagii^ the greater part of Roumelia, retired 
to their mountain festnesses to brood over their 
disappointment, and plot another insurrection; for 
Mussulman vengeance was not satisfied, the monarch 
who had deprived them of their just rights must fidl. 
This time, their hope of success was centered in a chieftain 
of their own race, Mehemet AH, Pacha of Egypt, 
who was invitexl over to place himself at the head of 
the movement, and assume the sovereignty of the 

s 2 
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Turkish empire. It is well kDOwn witb what faciBty 
the. wefl-discipIineH troops of thai amhidous t4urftiin 
marcht^d from conquest to conquest, through ao nnpire 
without either vigour or resources to oppose him, wbpo 
the strong arm of Russia again turned aside the blow. 
Thus thn unlucky Mahmoud had the roortiAcatioD lo 
s«e that he owed his throne a second time to the 
direst enemy of hts house and race. 

In many respects, Sultan Mahmoud 
admiration of posterity, since he was the first Ottotnan 
monarch who had the encrgj- to curb that host of 
petty tj'nints, the military Bcyi* and Spahis, who hanng, 
arrogated to themselves a power almost regal, 
centuries ruled the unhappy Christians of 
provinces, in many instances with oppressive tynuiD] 
If he really had the design of erecting these pro' 
into a separate Christian monarchy, which it i 
he entertained, no act could have forwarded naore 
cfFcctually his A-iews than the destruction of the 
Janissaries, and of the military despotism i>f 
Beys and Spaliis. If, on the other hand, he 
instigated in his reforms by a certain power interest 
in the fall of the Ottoman power, then indeed Suit 
Mahmoud must have been the veriest dupe of 
of the cleverest Machiavclian artifices on record. 

Without altogetluT giving credence to either of thi 
reports, it must be admitted that the reforming Sull 
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did not possess those grcul luiiI vigorous (qualities of 
<i milliter mind necessary in a man who undertakes 
the ditiicult task of n^gencrating a people. At the 
commencement of his reforms we see him, with a bold 
hand and great enei^y, destroy the only element of 
his power — the confidence of his Mussulman subjects 
— without having replaced it by the more numerous 
class of his subjects, the Christians ; and notwith- 
standing he saw insurrection at home, and his country 
at the mercy of an invader, he still remained bewildered 
and undecided, and with the clouded intellect of an 
evcry-day miiid, had recourse to half measures and 
a vacillating policy, which completely failed in at- 
taching to his rule any class or creed among his 
people. 

Unfortunately for the prosperity of the country, and 
the ad\'ancement of civilization and order, the govern- 
ment of his successor has not profited by the errors 
of the lat4! Moniirch ; we s*^* the same indecision in 
its acts, the same absence of a sound enlightened 
policy — now truckling to the Rayah by granting some 
half measure of reform, and then stopping short to 
cnlra the dfervcsccnce of the privileged class — a 

I system of governing which ran never pennaneiitly 

|, succeed in attaching any. 

The hatti-sheriff of Gulhan^. which invested 

jt Christian and Mussulman with eqiuJ civil righbi, has 
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only had the effect of making an eoraiy of the 
Mahometao, and a discoatented subbed of the Rayah ; 
the fonner^ irritated at seeing hinasdf deprived of a 
privil^e accorded to him as a True Behever, caoDol 
submit to the degradation oi being placed on a footing 
of dril ri^ts with a despised Christian, and revenges 
the affiront by having recxMurse to rebeUion; whik the 
latter, finding himself all at onoe emanc^mted firom 
observances the most degrading and servile, befieves 
the boon conierred upon him to have been aoconled 
s*dely through fear, and perhaps for the first time in ht^ 
existence moralizes : he pictures to himself the numerotts 
indulgences sdU coniened upon the privileged da&s, 
of which he b deprived, above all, their potkical and 
reik:ious rights^ their exemption firom the degrading 
pdH-tax^ the hoK^e of their slavery ; and now thai tlicre 
is wjLT in the Turidsh camp, he numbers the ■mPi.ti^^. 
of his Christian brYihren, compares their vacit :stiength 
widi that of the reigning dass. the MaboaMtacs^ and 
comes to the coodusioQ chat, io the event of laothifff 
tjulbreak, the ruler must give way to the rukd. 

When the stability ot a state e> ia periL or leqiuirvs 
reM^rgaoKEitMW sach vi^orjus miettsuKs^ must be ne^ 
soned to js may be foumi aeicetssaiy to- impttrt co> it 
renewed strenssth. so is to be abje to ssnaovnt ifei^ 
dUkukies. k »» i^vviefii tha: the Turiobk Go^enuaeac. 
bj the »steB it tt^^w pur^ue^ Iuk^ mit suicceeiiNa k 
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attracting the sympathies of any class of its subjects ; 
and having in some measure destroyed the Une of 
demarcation between Mahometan and Christian, it 
must be prepared to fall back upon the old system 
of governing by Beys and Spahis, or completely 
equalize all distinctions of caste and creed. The 
Christians of these provinces, the most numerous, 
industrious and energetic in the empire, form a party 
whose influence, if they are permanently attached to 
the rule of the Sultan, we confidently believe can alone 
preserve the Turkish monarchy. 

We live in troublesome times, and if the Sultan, 
influenced either by party prejudice, ignorance, or 
apathy, should continue to withhold from his Christian 
subjects, the fundamental rights of man, he deserves 
to fall. He should be warned by the example of Servia, 
Tchernegora and Modem Greece ; he must be aware 
of the agitation which is now secretly carried on in 
these provinces by a host of clever propagandists, under 
the name of Panslavists, Panhellenists and Probati- 
ists ; facts which a traveller becomes acquainted with 
in his intercourse with the inhabitants, cannot be 
altogether unknown to the authorities, unless they are 
blinded by apathy and indolence. We have seen, only 
a few months since, a mighty sovereign hurled from 
his throne for stubbornly refusing to listen to the 
demands of his people on a simple question of reform, 
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powerful empires shaken to the fooiKbitioD, and jH 
the daims of the inhabitants of civilized Europe for 
the amdicvation of their sodal ctxidition were but 
triflii^, ¥rhen compared with the grievances of the 
miDioiis of Christians in these provinces. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Political state of Tnrkej — General observations. 

Haying now laid bare the weak points of the 
Turkish Government, it is but just that we should point 
out those that are deserving praise, and which have 
had their effect in holding together an empire that 
has already withstood so many shocks, internal and 
external. 

At a very early epoch, the Princes of the house of 
Othman, aware of the tendencies of its Slavonian 
subjects towards a patriarchal form of government, 
with great foresight divided the provinces of European 
Turkey into several principalities, curtailing those that 
were extensive, and reviving the names of others 
which had by lapse of time become merged in the 
state of some powerful Krai. Each of these petty 
states was allowed to elect its own Kodji-Bachi, 
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utid to govern itself under the jurisdiction of Mi- 
hometiin Beys, Spahis and a Pacha. The Beys and 
Si)uliis, a species of national guard, recei%'ed for 
tluar pay a tenth of the produce of the soil, and 
tlu^ Pacliu, as the Sultan's lieutenant, had also his 
allotted taxes, and was the principal chieftain of the 
distrust; the people were contented and prosperous; 
the taxi^s were punctually paid, without any expense 
of collecting to the government; at the same tinit% 
till! empire, with such an immense military force at 
its (M)uiiniiu(l, was respected at home and feared abroad : 
to this succeeded religious persecution, the rapacity of 
Piu^hus, Beys and Spaliis, and every abuse of power in 
the form of a military despotism, till the reign of the 
lute SulUm Mahmoud. 

Notwithstanding this long series of misrule, the 
Kuvuh Iu4d |)(xssessiou of tlie soil, and though he is 
still excluded from idl political rights, and exposed 
to many humiliations ius a membiT of the despised 
creed, he enjoys a cert;un degree of freedom which 
\iii\vvs him in a position far superior to that of the 
(leusauts in some other countries of Europe. If his 
lauds ja*e not fertile, or he is discontented with the 
i'Xiu'tioiiH n( tlie authorities, or from any other cause, 
hi^ is at ItlhTtv to dispose of his rights in the land, 
together with any improvements he may have intru- 
duixtl, ami emigrate to some otlKT province or distri(*t, 
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which opens a fairer prospect; besides, he enjoys a 
certain independence so long as he remains with his 
tribe. 

In fact the Government of the Sultan may be con- 
sidered an anomaly — the complete antithesis of our 
governments of Western £\ut^)e — a pure despotism 
modified by republican institutions, as we see exempEfied 
in the communal {mvileges of the peofde, both Rayah 
and Mussuhnan, and the absence of all hereditary rank 
and property. The laws, which are not burdened with 
those endless forms and technicalities so favourable to 
those who live by them, are framed with a strict regard 
to the principles of justice. The Government of the 
Sultan is also mild and paternal wherever we find it 
equitably administered. For instance, in collecting the 
taxes, moderation and justice are displayed towards the 
husbandman — if his crops are consumed by a fli^t of 
locusts, or destroyed by the elements, or any other cause 
which could not be controlled, neither the Pacha, 
the Spahi, nor the tax-coUector can proceed to seize, in 
liquidation of their claims, his house, household furni- 
ture, or agricultural im[dements; the law expressly 
forbidding that any subject of the Ottoman em|Hre 
should be made destitute, whether the debt is due to the 
Government or private individuals. 

The law is equally just with regard to the property of 
women, which can in no single instance be confiscated 
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either for the debts or the crimes of her liusband, even 
high treason does not form an exception — the Koran 
wisely enunciating it as a principle, that as woman 
cannot control the self-will of man, neither was it equit- 
able she should suffer for his delinquencies. 

We have not space at present to go ioto more minuti' 
details respecting the Tiu-kish laws, which appear to 
have been founded on the precepts of Mahomet, and on 
those of Ghengis-Khan. The Prophet seems to have 
entertained a great dislike for hired advocates, since 
his judicial code contains the following advice to bis 
disciples. 

" My children, in every legal process, avoid, as you 
would the evil eye, employing the ser\'iees of an advocate. 
He is a man of cunning, an adept in artifice and sophism ; 
for the peace of social life, the paid counsellor must be 
banished from the land. Let the Cadi be your judge, 
and your advocates sworn witnesses, not less than two — 
the process is prompt and inexpensive, and with a 
righteous judge you will obt<un the same justice as if 
you had employed a professional advocate." 

The laws of Mahomet contain much of plain pmctical 
wisdom, and if the judges who enforced them were 
impartial, there would be little cause for dissatisfaction ; 
but where the executive is feeble, as is the case with 
the Ottoman Porte, its laws are necessarily badly ad- 
ministered, which gives rise to mauv subjects of com- 
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plaint — the venality of the judges — the rapacity of the 
authorities — the prejudice of castes — religious fanaticism 
— irr^ular taxation — all these causes, single and com- 
bined, concur to press heavily on the Rayah ; as his 
labour must provide funds to meet every demand, at 
the same time they have created great discontent. 

In a country where the unlettered son of a cobbler is 
eligible to the office of a Pacha or Vizier, according to the 
caprice of the sovereign, or the influence of bribery ; a 
change in the authorities only adds to the evil, by sub- 
stituting a poor man for a rich one, who must have 
recourse to extortion to support his new dignity. If 
the Rayah has any just ground of complaint and appeals 
to the Divan, he will it is true, find speedy redress ; and 
in cases of extreme violence, the offending dignitary is 
punished by the loss of his place, and degraded to his 
former rank ; but woe to the Rayah and his tribe who 
may have caused the deposition of a Mahometan official, 
his successor is certain to avenge it in a thousand 
ways without offending against the laws. 

This state of things cannot endure, an aristocracy 
composed of hungry officials, is one of the greatest 
curses that can be infficted upon a country, and most 
assuredly has principally contributed to the decadence 
of the Turkish empire, since it has given rise to every 
description of the most infamous bribery and corruption. 
If the power of the Sultan Is ever to be placed upon a 
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Bfictirc fuundation, among other reforms, he must i 
his title as »ole lord of the soil, and create an indepewknt 
aristocracy ; this can only be done by separate allotments 
of land to the most deserving among his sulijects, 
without respect to creed or race, and by establishing the 
law of primogeniture, which, by giving a man an hen^ 
tiitary interest in the country, renders its prospCTitj* 
identical with his own ; he is also elet-ated above the 
temptation of enriching himwlf by uniw means, not 
only by his independent position, but the dread of 
entuiling disgrace upon his name and family. 

We have sufficient evidence in the dero(iralizatioa of 
the Turkish empire, that the system of governing by 
patron^c is nut adapted to the advancement of a 
fountry ; for while other states with less resources haw 
increased in strength and power, and their inhabitants 
in civilization iind enlightenment; we see here a chaos 
of miNrule, and n people destitute of education, mergy 
iuid intelligence, who, accustomed as a privileged class 
tu exist on the industry of the other, have gradually 
sunk into apathy and indolence. 

In fact the imperial form of government in TMrkey 
is nothing else than the patriarchal in its fullest devdop. 
menl, as originally established by Othman, which form, 
though weU adapted to society in its early stages, is totally 
unfitted for a large community, or for man when highly 
civiliztnl It may seem a very plausible thing for a 
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in wbomis vested the supreme territorial command, 
to ddegitp a pcntioD of the land to the most meritorious 
■moDg fais subjects, in trust, if we may so speak, for 
tine remaiDder of liie community, by which a pronsion 
k wcored for all ; and if human nature were not liable 
to be tempted by the sugsrestions of a\'arice and nqiacit)', 
tiieD liie division of the land among the fi*w for the 
fam^ of tlie many, might tend to the general welfkiw 
As it ]& we have human nature modified bv Mahometan 
man£tT. and the result has been, that the Padia or 
the Spihi imposes heav\ taxes on the Ra\-ah ; and in 
onder to meci these, and at the same time secure some 
]rofit to himself, largr demands are made on the 
in d uHiri of the people Again, independent of the 
m]BdiM& likely to arise from the imperfect morality' of 
the agents, how could an efficient sj-stem of control l>e 
established over the numerous dependencies of a vast 
empire ? ooosiderable responsibility must necessarily l>e 
ddegatud to the different Pachas, and, as may be sup- 
pofied, tbifc, under the weak government of the Sultan^ 
m ciAen abused to purposes of t^-ranny and oppression, 
of fipoliation and wrong. 

It must be confessed the regeneration of the Turkish 
empire, comprised as it is of so many conflicting elt^ 
mtnts and hfj^tile interests, is a most hiTculean under- 
taking, and ttie difficulties might deter the most vigon^us 
and enlightened fpformcT fn»m making the attem)^. 
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The introduction of the wisest and most effective mea- 
sures nf reform will, we fear, fail of success, unless aided 
nith the assistance of men endowed with more energv 
and int4-lligence than the inexperienced, indolent Osmanfi. 
In addition to his ignorance and exclusiveness, there ts 
u yaucherie about him and what he does, a haughtioesa 
in luK manner, and a tirm reliance on his own superiority 
and n-iisoning powers, which renders it almost impossible 
to convince him he is in the wrong, 

Russia, we know, owes hf^r enlightenment and civili- 
zation to her encouragement of foreign talent, particularly 
that of the Germans ; hut this mode of civilizing Turkey 
is altogethej' impossible, so long as that absurd kw of 
the Koran remains in force, which denies political rights 
to any but a mi-mlier of the Mahometan creed. This 
has the effect of preventing a Ivost of cle\'er, intelligent 
strangers, who have no hope of improving their condi> 
tion in countries where tlw market is already ovi-r- 
Ktockcd with talent, from exchanging their listless state 
of existence, and taking service in a land that offers 
Ihem an opportunity of employing their varied aocom- 
plisbrnents. They might become most efficient naval, 
inilitur)' and civil officers, and by their example infuse 
a spirit of activity into the apathetic, indolent Turk, 
and imperwptibly spreud knowledge among a people by 
no means destitute of ability. Again, by encouraging 
emigration to a country fertile and salubrious, with fine 
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seas and noble rivers, and which offers many advantages 
for the employment of capital and lucrative commerce, 
Turkey might become as much to be admired for her 
political institutions as she now is for her natural 
resources and geographical position. 
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CHAPTER XM. 

Arrivml at Vnuiia — Wsit to the Pacha of Vrania — ^Entertainmeiit 
— ArnoQts — Military expedition to Bosnia — Crosnng the 
mountains in Upper Moesia — ^Turkish biTonac — ^Arriral at 
Pristina — Plain of CossoTa — Insurrection in Bosnia and Al- 
bania — Mausoleum of Sultan Amurath — Reschid Pacha — 
Veli Bej — BiTouac — Amout tents — Violent tempest — Ruined 
castle of the Krals of Serria — Ascent of the Rogosna Planina 
— Splendid prospect. 

After having so long followed the tortuous course of 
Turkish policy and Rayah grievances, pr}'ed into the 
secrets of the administration, and discussed its reforms 
and errors, we wiD once more mount our steeds, and 
dash over mountain and %'alley, through the rugged 
defile and across the foaming torrent, confining our 
remarks to descriptions of wayside travelling, pictures 
of men and manners, and such details as our route may 
supply. 

On leaving Leskovatz, Upper Moesia is \isible in 
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all its grandeur ; vast mountains, here covered to the 
summit with fine forest trees, there bare and rugged, 
reared their lofty pinnacles, now veiled with the dewy 
mist of early dawn. Our pathway lay through the 
lovely valley of the Morava, glowing with luxuriance : 
the tiny villages of the Rayah tribes, their flocks and 
herds peacefully grazing on every shelving bank, and a 
numerous population engaged in their agricultural pur- 
suits, appeared as h^^py as if their mountain home had 
never suffered firom the ravages of the marauder. Such 
was the interesting picture that met oiu* view till we 
arrived at Vrania, the seat of government of a civil and 
military Pacha. 

Vrania, lying at the foot of a fine range of hills, 
covered with vineyards, tobacco, maize, and com fields, 
with the pretty kiosk of the Pacha (its extensive veran- 
dah, painted red and white), its numerous mosques, with 
their graceful minarets, looked picturesque and attrac- 
tive as we saw it fix)m the mountain plateau; it has 
also the advantage of being bathed by the Morava, 
which here forms a considerable curve, and fertilizes 
an extensive valley. 

Vrania, the Tranupara of the ancients, contains fi'om 
six to seven thousand inhabitants. The remains of a 
Christian church is attached to the Bishop's residence ; 
both are nearly in ruins, having been plundered and 
burnt during the late insurrection of the Mussulman 
rebels of Bosnia and Albania. That part of the town 
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occupied by the Arnouts has several fine founttdns, ana 
altogether appears in a more flourishing condition than 
the Rayah quarter, which still bears the mark of the 
desolating visit of the marauders. 

The town at this time was completely filled with 
armed men. Beys and Spahis, with their clans, who 
were preparing to take the field, the Facha having 
received intelligence from Bosnia and Alhania that the 
Mussulman insurgents of certain districts in these 
provinces were again in arras, and intended trying their 
fortune in another campaign against the Government. 

With some difficulty we made our way through the 
throng of fierce warriors to the Pacha's kiosk ; and as 
may be supposed, the appearance of a Frank excited no 
inconsiderable degree of attention, and my pandour was 
questioned on all sides as to the country of the traveller. 
Now Jocko, the pandour, «ith whom I had become a 
great favourite, chose to paint his Efffndi in very bright 
colours, and it wits speedily known to the most distant 
groups that an Inglez was actually among them ; conse- 
quently by the time we arrived at the kiosk, the spacious 
At-meidan in front was completely fiUed with the multi- 
tude whom curiosity had drawn together. 

The noise and bustle of the people beneath attracted 
the notice of the Pacha, and a large circle of Beys, Spahis, 
civil and military officers assembled in council on the 
extensive platform that covered the verandah, who 
immediately ordered out a guard of pandours to clear 
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the way, and I wna ushered up a flig'ht of steps into the 
presence of the Turkish dignitaries. If England re- 
quires a proof of the high respect entertained towards 
her by the Turkish authorities, and likewise by the 
people, eveo in this remote town, for distant from every 
communication with the great world, it was sufficiently 
e^-idcnced by the friendly hospitality with which I was 
received by the Pacha and his officers, and the demon- 
strations of welcome so warmly given by the f>eopIe. 
This k certainly a proof that the Osmanli gratefully 
acknowledge whatever political services we may have 
formerly rendered them, and are fiilly sensible of the 
value of so powerful an ally. 

1 was invited by Hussein Pacha, of Vrnnia, to a 
sumptuous entertainment, where I met his brother, 
Veli Bey, who spoke a little bad Italian ; we had also 
Soliman Bey, Hussein Bey, Verzad Bey, and several 
others who held some civil or military employ in the 
ttjwn and the neighlmuring districts Hussein Pacha, 
and his brother Veli, wrote in my pocket-book a few 
sentences complimentary' to myself, and expressive of 
their high esteem for my countr)' ; and in return, I 
ViroU- in their albums a few lines recording my good 

ihes for the Sultan, and the prosperity of the 
impire, and my obligation to my hosts for the courtesy 
they had rendered me. This was to l>e kept as a 
souvenir of the visit of the first Englishman they had 
ever seen in Vrania 
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In consequence of the Pacha's kiosk being com- 
pletely filled with his fricntis, I was billctted for the 
night upon a very worthy man, the Greek Bishop of 
Vrania ; who provided me with a tolcraijle bed on n 
divan, and notwithstanding 1 was a compulsory guesi, 
he received me with great kindneaa. I was sorry to see 
that the chmt;h was completely destroyed, and only two or 
three rooms of the Bishop's residena- had escaped tlie 
devastation. This sacrilege took place about two years 
ago, and was perpetrated by a host of the fanatic 
followers of a mad Dervish, who styled himsdf 
Padishah of Roumelia ; after levying contributioos 
on the entire country to within a few days journey of 
Constantinople, ho was taken prisoner, and his anny 
dispersed by Omar Pacha ; who, on this occasion, it is 
said, displayed a great deal of duplicity towards the 
fanatic Dervish and his principal chieftains. 

I passed my time far more agreeably at the ruined 
residence of the Bishop, than in the gay kiosk of the 
Pacha; having met then.' an Itdian, Signer DimiCry, 
who filled the post of surgeon in one of the Turkish 
regiments stationed at Vrania. 1 enjoyed his sodety 
not a little, for the traveller who wanders over these 
provinces when ho occasionally meets a native of 
civilized Europe, with whom he can exchange idea», 
vuhics the privilege in proportion to its ruritv- 

The Mahometans nf thiw pn»nnres, principally of 
Slavonian and .\lhaniati flcsti'iit, are (frtninh n warm- 
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hearted people, and overwhelm you with civility when 
pi'rformiiig the offices of hospitality, but they are utterly 
ignorant of the great world. There is Bcarcely one, 
whether Vizier, Pacha, or Bey, nay, even among thu 
better educated, the Moullah and the Cadi, who does not 
entertain the most extravagant notions of England's 
wealth and power. The wonders of the Arabian fairy 
tales are as nothing in their estinaation, compared with 
what we have the power to effect by means of ma- 
chinery : transporting armies, and levelling mountains, 
tliey believe to be our everyday exploits ; in short, 
that we only require a lever sufficiently strong to be 
able to overturn the world ! Poor France they ri-gard 
as oDt^ of our vossaLi, much ^ven to rebel against our 
authority ! The Nemshee (Austriuiis) are d(signat«d as 
a swinc-esting, boer-swilling nation, who fight jmd man 
their ships by proxy I deputing for this purpose the 
Slavonians and Hungarians, who they hold, i-specially 
the latter, in great respect, as a valiant people. As to 
Pruwin, Spain, Holland, Italy, and the remaining 
countries of Europe, their geographical knowledge is, 
we must confess, extremely limited. 

Wlien I fiilly explained to my friends our immense 
tarritorial possessions in India, our colonics in every 
part (if the world, the raillitms upon millions of human 

I beings who acknowledged the sway of England, they in 
tarn expatiated with great wlf-CDrnjdaoenfy upon the 
Vast domains c)f the Padisliah -if all Pudtshahs the 
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Sultao, who WIS rrcognized as afupr^roe lord in Asia,4i 
Europe, and Africa ; and whose mtlHoDS 
were ontoumberpd only by those of England, aod oobI 
chided by saving there were only three great powers id 
the world, Turkey, F-fg^J""!, and Russia. Still 1 bad 
always great difficulty id niaking a Turk compreheod 
bow a nation, which produced the greatest men in 
the wwld, could submit to be governed by a woman. 
I however contrived to satisfy tbem eveo on this point, 
by telling them that it was entirely owing to our 
gallantly, in having selected a queen to reign over us, 
but that we took care to choose one that was young and 
pretty. This declaration drew forth thunders of ap- 
plause, concluding with many a Mashallnh ! BiUah 
MiUab I that the Inglez were a great people, and 
showed much sense; and as she did not wear a 
yyshmuk, she was certainly better worth looking at, 
than thi'ir own bearded Sultan. 

Hussein Pacha, having decided that his brother, Veli 
Bey, Verzad Bey, and several otlier Btys of distinction, 
attiKihed to his poclialik, should proceed into the interior 
of IJoBnia, and obt^un from the authorities there some 
certain information of the designs and movements of 
the reiwls ; with permission of the Pacha, I resolved tl 
accompany tbem. The day after my arrival at Vrud| 
was fixed for their departure, I therefore lost no time in 
purcbusing a horse ; for as these Turkish officers were 
rapitall) moimtrd, Geotgj's konies would 
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appeared to advantage in conipan\' with the chargers 
uf my companions ; however, my new purchase, which 
I bought from a Spanish Jew, for the trifling sum of 
about SL\ pounds sterling, to which lie added a Turkish 
saddlt: and bridle, was no disgrace to the caracoling 
company he was destined to travel among. 

Georgy, my kiraidji, who had no desire to ex- 
pose his burly person among the infidel cut-throats of 
Bosnia. I sent on to Prisren, there to await my 
arrival ; but it was with sincere regret I parted with 
my faithful pandour. Jocko, who had orders from the 
Pacha of Nissa to escort me only to Vrania ; the poor 
fellow manifested the greatest reluctance at leaving me, 
and offered to desert, and accompany mc to England, if 
I would permit him. 

Our military party now departed for Bosnia, attended 
by a guard of about one hundred Arnouts, all picked 
men, well mounted, and fine warlike-looking fellowfi. 
We ascended the valley of the Morava, which presented 
occaiiionally defiles of great strength, with scarcely sutfi- 

Idcnt space to secure a footing for our horses. After a 
few hours ride, the country became wild-looking and 
desolate, as if it had never been inhabited by man ; not 
■ human being, not u domestic animal was anywhere 
visible ; OS to the Haiducs, who had given tlieJr name to 
the mountain, if there were any, thuy took good care 
to conceal themselves, and alst> their flocks and herds. 
On descending from the Haiducska-gora, wr passed 
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rloM) to thi! ruins of a church and 



of f^nuit fintiquity, and then entered a small basin- 
lik(^ vtillcy, well cultivated, where the the town of Gbflm 
iH HituuU^d, Bup]K)Scd to be the ancient Gabukmn. It 
(ioiitiiiiiH probably about four hundred houses, inhabited 
by Hiil(;ariiin.s tmd Rascians, prindpaUy engaged in 
lif^riitultuns and in the care of their flocks and herds ; 
but wr. vainly soupfht in the countenances of the Rayihs 
for any tnuu^ of tbo ancient inhabitants of Ghihn, which 
waH Nuid to bave boon founded by a colony of Persians. 
On rnutr^in^i; from the basin of Ghilan, we ascended the 
Morava to itM Koun^, now a mountain torrent, our 
borscH fn'(|urntly up to their saddle-girths in water; 
and on rtMu^biiifr tbc Kummit of this lofty mountain, we 
raup^bt a tint^ view of the Novo-Berdo, the Viciniarum 
of tbi* llomanK, with its castellated tower, which ap- 
pcarnl, from iU strong position, to command the sur- 
rounding; country. 

W(MU'i(*<l and fatigu(*d with our long day's joumev, 
W(% bivo\iiU!k(*d for tht^ nigbt close to an Amout village ; 
tbit ti*nts wen* sprrsid, tin*s ligbtc^d, and our horses 
having lMH;n unsaddled, were turned adrift to forage for 
tbems(>lvi*s in the woods. The flesh-pots were got 
niidy ; there was baking, stewing, roasting, and all 
bands were busy in pn^jiaring a plentiful meal. As I 
have hsul nmsidiTiible experience in many a distant 
land, and among many a stnmgor nu*e, in this sort of 
bivouacking, 1 hop<* my testimony will l)e received as 
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that of a competent judge, when I declare that I never 
travelled with any people who knew better how to 
arrange a bivouack, and cook a capital repast in the 
open air, than my Amout Mahometan friends. 

While the dinner, or rather supper — ^for these people 
only take two meals a day — ^was getting ready, we 
amused ourselves by shooting at a mark, smoking, or 
playing at chess. I do not intend to tire the reader 
with an account of the wonders of culinary art per- 
formed on this occasion ; the keen mountain air caused 
us to render full justice to them; and as I was now 
among a company of True Believers, it would not 
become a good Christian to record, whether an ample 
supply of wine was provided for the use of the Inglez 
traveller, nor whether the Turkish Beys assisted him 
to lighten the load of the pack-horse that carried it. 

We arose from our carpet beds at the first dawn of 
day, and were again in the saddle, when after toiling 
over a succession of lofty heights, through deep defiles, 
and roaring torrents, we got to Pristina, the ancient 
Crevini, about eight o'clock in the morning, where we 
rested a couple of hours, and enjoyed a capital break&st 
with the Pacha at his konak. Here we found the same 
busy preparation as at Vrania, to arrest the career of 
the insurgents of Bosnia and Albania, we were also 
told that the mountaineers of Tc^megora had already 
crossed the Turkish border on their annual marauding 
expedition. Indeed the accounts we heard on all sides 
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of the lawless state of the ciiuntry (^gra\'ated by the 
enforcement of the conscription), even of those districts 
within a day's journt^y, rundered it highly probable, we 
should inuet with some band of the unruly moun- 
taiueers, and perhaps be engaged in a skirmish with 
them, before we got to Bosna^Serai, our destina- 
tion. 

Truly, a Turkish town, as we see it in this mountain 
district — with its mosquts and minarets, situated, as it 
usually is, at the base of some hill, bathed by a river, 
and surmounted by a fortres.s — forms one of the most 
beautiful features in the landscape that can he con- 
ceived ; the peculiar style of architecture imparts a light 
airy elegance, and a cheerful aspect, unknown Ut our 
6nest towns in Western Europe ; but in order that 
future travellers may not be disappointed, I must add, 
that they are seen to the best lulvantagc at a distance. 
From the heights above the town, I distinctly counted 
twelve mosques, two or three appeared really fine build- 
ings, whereas the population is undei- ten tliousand, 
and the greater number are Christians, of the Sen-ian 
race. 

On leaving Pristina, we passed the ruins of a monas- 
tery, and an old entrenchment ; then ascended the hanks 
of the Pristina, a small river, to the tek(? of a Dervish, 
where, after paying our homage as True Believers at the 
shrine of the holy man, we entered the immense plain, 
so well known as the field of Cossova, where so man\ 
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battles, since the days of Philip of Macedon down to 
the last great conflict between the Turks and the 
Servians, have been decided. 

The plain of Cossova is presumed to be ten leagues 
in length, and when seen in its full size from any of the 
surrounding heights, bears the form of an oblong basin ; 
in fact it is nothing more nor less than the bed of a 
vast lake, like several others of a similar description I 
passed over in these provmces. The soil is alluvial, 
and of immense depth, and notwithstanding the plain 
is situated at a height not far short of two thousand 
feet, it is everywhere extraordinarily fertile, and appro- 
priated, for the most part, to agriculture and grazing- 
grounds. The prospect from this plain in every 
direction is extremely beautiful : there is the vast 
amphitheatre of the mighty Kopaonik, rising to a 
height of six thousand feet; the pinnacled difis of 
the Bosnian mountains; the Arnoutska Planina, in 
Upper Albania ; the lesser heights, in Bulgaria and 
Macedonia ; and, perhaps not the least interesting, the 
gigantic Scardus. 

At Gazimestan, a few leagues from Pristina, we 
visited the tek6 of Sultan Amurath, erected on the spot 
where that heroic son of Othman was assassinated in 
his tent by a treacherous friend, Milosh Obilitsch, a 
chieftain of Servia. The Osmanli, furious at the loss 
of their glorious Sultan, fought like demons during the 
tremendous battle which ensued on the 15 th of June, 
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1 389, whfoi the Servians were totaDj routed, their Knl 
Lfixar killed, and every prisoner put to the sword. 

The Servian patriot, that he might destroy the 
Siiltim, sticrificed himself, hoping thereby to deliver his 
(country from the rule of the infidel ; but alas ! hb iB- 
advis(Hl enthusiasm only entailed upon his land and nee 
c^^nturies of woe and degradation. To murder the man 
witli whom you had broken bread and exchanged the 
cup of hospitality, was a crime in those days unknown 
among the virtuous horde of OthmaiL The Turks 
ntvrnged thems<;lves by the total destruction of the 
Servian empin; ; and at the death of Sultan Amurath 
may he said to have commenced those horrible persecu- 
tions of the Christians, which have been carried on 
with greater or l(!ss violence down to the present day. 
A neat building, furnished with a mat, carpet and 
chandelier, containing a sarcophagus, has been raised to 
the m(?morv of the; Turkish hero, whose remains, after 
lying in state on the fic^ld of battle, were removed for 
intiTHient to the buriid-place of his ancestors at Broussa. 

Not many years since, this famous field was again 
the theatre of a severe conflict. The Mussulman-Ser- 
vians of Bosnia ass<;ml)led here to the number of twenty- 
fiv(j thousjind well-ap|x)inted warriors, and completely 
defeat(.*d the Nizam sent against them. They were 
commanded by a chief who styled himself Zmai od 
Bosna (the Dnigon of Bosnia). He was desct*nded 
from a member of the prina^ly house of Brankowich, 
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SO well known in the history of Servia as the traitor 
Brankowich, who, having abjured Christianity, betrayed 
his country to the Turks. The Zmai od Bosna of our 
day, however, was highly popular with his fanatic 
foUowers, and appeared to be advancing rapidly to 
sovereign power. 

Resohid Mehmet Pacha, who was then Grand Vizier, 
unable to attack the rebels, owing to the demoralized 
state of the Nizam, despatched against them a large 
army of Albanian volunteers, commanded by two 
Pachas ; but instead of fightings they fraternized with 
the insurgents of Bosnia ; and now, heaping maledic- 
tions on the Giaour Sultan and his reforms, the united 
army prepared to march on Constantinople, with the 
intention of dethroning him. At this critical moment, 
the " Dragon of Bosnia," who appears to have possessed 
more the spirit of a hero than the subtlety of a diplo- 
matist, instead of elevating himself, like his neighbour 
Milosh of Servia, to the dignity of Sovereign Prince of 
Bosnia, was completely caught in the net of the wily 
Asiatic, and accepted from him the mantle of Vizier and 
Lord of Bosnia. 

Elated with his new dignity, and relying on the good 
faith of the Grand Vizier, our too-confiding chieftain 
separated his interests from those of his allies, disbanded 
the greatest part of his troops, formed his court as 
Vizier, appointed his officers of state, and remained 
for some weeks in his pleasant city of tents, amusing 
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himseir with feasting, drinkiiig and military exer- 
cises. 

During this time, the Grand Vizier had collected 
together the broken fragments of the Nizam, placed 
another Vizier over Bosnia, on whose fidelity he could 
depend, and, in conjunction with a host of Beys and 
Spahis with their followers, advanced in battle-array 
from Novi-bazar towards the field of Cossova, where 
he defeated the Dragon and his followers. The hero 
himself fought with the energy of desperation, and after 
performing prodigies of valour, succeeded in cutting his 
way, with two hundred of his principal Beys and 
Kapitans, through the Nizam, and reacliing the man 
tains. At length, after many adventures, he was obl^ 
to escape Into Austria, and eventually owed his pardon 
and exile into Asia to the intercession of the Grand 
Vizier. 

My communicative companion, Veil Bey, who v 
native of these provinces, while he dwelt with pride « 
the extraordinary bravery and gallantry of the " Dragoi 
of Bosnia," eulogized in the highest terms the artful 
Asiatic, Reschid, who he pronounced to be a i 
transcendent genius, able to accomplish the destr 
of his enemy, even when victory appeared to have 
placed him beyond his grasp. I could not help thinking 
what a very elastic thing political honesty i 
opinion of a Mussulman, nnd bow easily it was madftJ 
beud to circumstances. 
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Veli Bey, who was an admirable cicerone, and knew 
the ground well over which we now travelled, pointed 
out to me the remains of entrenchments and the various 
sites of pitched battles, in fields where perhaps more of 
man's blood has been shed than in any other part of 
the world, when we remember that this was the gathering- 
place of the half-wild tribes of these provinces, in their 
numberless encounters with their more civilized neigh- 
boiu^ the Greeks, Macedonians, Romans, Byzantines, 
Turks, &c., &c. 

We encamped for the night in the vicinity of Vous- 
chitrin, the ancient Viciternum ; a small town with two 
mosques, a Greek church, and some remains of antiquity. 
We had now fairly entered Bosnia, but as yet everj1;hing 
wore the appearance of tranquillity; the Governor of the 
town, with the Aga, the Cadi and Moullah, visited us in 
our tents, bringing with them pack-horses laden with a 
choice supply of dainties and luxuries to comfort our 
Beys, under the fatigue of the rebel-hunting expedition 
in which they were engaged. 

An Arnout camp of white tents, each surmounted by 
its little white and red banner, and spread out Uke a &n, 
18 a very pretty object in the landscape ; these hardy 
soldiers, however, rarely make use of one, unless com- 
pelled by the cold or rainy weather, or when a storm 
threatens, as was the case this evening ; a carpet spread 
on the grass, and a thick mantle, suffice for all their 
wants. However indifferent they may be to the comforts 
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of life, they are most fastidious with respect to their 
dress, which generally consists of a jacket of fine red 
cloth, or silk, or velvet when they can afford it, and 
always of the most glaring colours ; the breast of these 
jackets, besides being riclily braided, are sometimes 
adorned with several rows of buttons placed as close to 
each other as possible, this, with the white fustinclla 
and its hundred folds, a red fez jauntily placed on the 
side of the head, red gaiters, pointed red shoes, silk sash 
stuck with pistols and a hanjiar, constitute the costume 
of an Arnout warrior ; their principal weapons of defence 
consist of a long gun richly inkiid, pistols of the same 
description about a foot and a half long, and a crooked 
sabre, often of great value, probably an heir-Ioom for 
successive generations. 

The costume and weapons of their Boulouk-bachi, 
Soliman Bey, of Novo-Berdo, differed in nothing from 
those of liis men, except they were of a more costly 
description. So long as the daylight lasted they formed 
together different groups, around blazing fires, and 
amused themselves by smoking, singing, story-telling, 
and playing their monotonous airs on a species of flute 
called the gabal, there was also the bag-pipi* and the lute, 
to the sound of which the antdcnt Greek dance, the 
Pyrrhic, was performed to great perfection. 

As we had anticipated, the threatened stonn aroused 
us from our slumbers ; thunder, hghtning, rain and 
wind, combined to form one of tliose violent tempests 
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which prevail in mountainous countries, consequently our 
pretty tents, which looked so gay and picturesque the 
evening previous, were torn from their festenings, and 
many of them whirled aloft in the air like balloons and 
carried off to the mountains ; fortunately, the little town 
of Vouschitrin was not far distant, and thither Veli Bey, 
myself, and several others scampered as fast as if we 
had been leaves driven by the wind to seek shelter in 
the house of the imlucky Aien of the town, whose 
dreams of paradise and houris must have been most 
disagreeably disturbed, when he found he had to receive, 
at one o'clock in the morning, a host of dripping guests. 
Oriental hospitality, however, prevailed over every other 
consideration ; and his appearance among us was speedily 
followed by a hot collation, raki, coffee, and the tchi- 
bouque — these, with a blazing fire, made us soon forget 
the violence of the tempest that still raged with increased 
fury, and shook the house above us. 

With regard to myself, being a Frank and a stranger, 
our host, in consideration for my health, most courteously 
insisted that I should be supplied with a change of 
raiment from his own wardrobe; now, as the good 
Aien was somewhat short and corpulent, his ample 
shalwar and braided velvet jacket produced a droll effect 
upon a man spare in flesh and taller by a foot, which 
added not a little to the merriment of our party. At 
length, mirth gave way to the fatigue of travelling, the 
tchibouque was unconsciously laid aside, and one after 
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the other d ro pped into the bp of Morpheas, md hoe «B 
ate, dnok, slept and dreamnl in the samf padtiaa, t3 
th« beams of the monung son warned us it «« time to 
be again in the laddle. 

On leaving Voofichttnn, we passed the mins of ■ 
fortified castle, built b^ the Servian EmpCTDT, Stephon 
Douschan, for the defence of this impcM-tant pass. On 
its crumbling walls, the Turks ha^-e erected a species of 
woodt-Q karaoul, manned by half a dozen Amouts and 
two rusty cannon, we presume with the intention of 
frightening the Haiducs and Ra>"ahs At Mitroritza, 
8 .smaO town of alwut three hundred houses, we arrived 
at the banks of the Ibar ; fortunately a wooden bridge 
was thrown over it, for hanng now become a foanung 
torrent, nwing lo the rains of the preceding night, 
swimming across might have been a perilotis under- 
taking. >A'hile my friends were occupied in visiting the 
authoriti(^ of the town, I ascended the hill to cicplore 
the ruins of the fine old castle of Svetschen, so weD 
known in the history of the Servian empire as the 
residence of its earUcst Krals, during their wars with 
the Byzantine Greeks, and at a later period against the 
Turku. It is pleasantly situated on tlie we-stern hank 
of the Ibiir, itiid completely cummaiids the defile leading 
into the interior of the country, and every approach to 
the town of Mitrovitzu. The church is the oidy part of 
the building that cscapt;d the devastation of tlie Turk-s, 
and, with the exception of the roof, yet remains in UAv- 
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rable preservation : we can still distinctly trace on the 
walls the half-obliterated pictures of saints, and other 
religious ornaments appertaining to the Greek religion. 

The weather having cleared, and a strong wind dried 
the floods which rendered the pathway so slippery and 
dangerous for mountain travelling, we had a pleasant 
ride of a few hours along the verdant banks of the Ibar, 
till we commenced the ascent of the Rogosna Planina, 
which, as usual, in the mountain districts of European 
Turkey, was conducted up the bed of a torrent. We 
were, however, repaid for all our labour by a very 
splendid view, combining the beauties of isolated peaks 
shooting up to the heavens, mountain plateaus glowing 
with the verdure of the forest, intersected by a multi- 
tude of deep defiles, gorges, and romantic dells, with 
their rivers and torrents rushing towards the vast basin 
of the Rasca, which gradually opened to view as we 
advanced, till it fell upon the vision, like a little world 
of itself, surrounded by a mountain wall, from which 
there appeared no outlet; and truly, as we now saw 
this extensive basin, with its villages and cultivated 
fields, the large town of Novi-bazar, its mosques and 
minarets, the whole brightened with the many-coloured 
tints of the evening sun, it seemed as if destined by 
nature to be a residence for the gods. 
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The accounts we received at Novi-bazar. aQ tended 
to prove the insurrectioQ of the Mussulmans of Bosnia 
was becoming more seneral : as vet it was coadned to 
the interii.T of the country, in the vicinitv of Bania- 
Louka and Svomik ; stilL as sevtral oi the most izh- 
ftuential chie& were known to be again in the deld. 
acoompanied by a ho6t of ^knocic priests, everywhene 
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stirring up the people against the rule of the reforming 
Sultan, the Pacha of Novi-bazar felt himself inseciu^ in 
a town with no other defence than a crumbling fort, and 
a few hundred soldiers of the Nizam ; consequently, it 
was determined that Soliman Bey, and his little army of 
Arnouts, could not be better employed than in aiding 
the Pacha, with their long guns, in the event of an 
attack on the town. In the meantime, my enterprizing 
friend, Veli Bey, resolved to fulfil his mission at every 
risk, threw aside his military uniform, and enveloping 
himself in the costume of a plain travelling Mussulman, 
with two or three others of his party similarly disguised, 
we started at early dawn to cross the vast ridge of 
mountains that separate Novi-bazar from Bosna-Serai, 
better known to the European reader as Sarievo, the 
capital of Bosnia. 

It took us three days hard riding, through a suc- 
cession of the most inaccessible mountains and dan- 
gerous defiles of any other district I had yet travelled 
over in European Turkey, before we arrived at Sarievo. 
Previous to the Turkish conquest, this line of country 
formed the frontier between the Slavonian tribes of 
Servia, and those of Bosnia ; for although these people 
trace their origin to the same source, they have never 
remained for any length of time subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the same prince: nature itself having formed 
such an impregnable line of breast-work, so easily 
defended, seems to have destined them to a separate 
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existence. In viewing these mountains, we must mar- 
vel how the Turks, or any other enemy, could have 
been able to penetrate through them to the conquest 
of Bosnia; which, indeed, never would have been 
effected had the people continued united, and of the 
same religion. 

During our route, we passed through some beautifid 
and fertile valleys as any in the world, particularly the 
Rasca, watered by its fine river of the same name ; then 
there was the plain of Senitza, with its river, fort and 
town, of about a thousand inhabitants; Priepol, also 
a small town, built in a romantic valley, watered by 
the Lim ; Taschlitza was the most important place 
we met with, and might contain about two thousand 
inhabitants, with half a dozen pretty mosques. 

These little towns, were so far useful, since the)- 
afforded us rest and provender for our horses, together 
with a hearty welcome from the principal Maliometans 
of tlic place, and enabled Veli Bey to obtain accurate 
information of the state of the country. As yet we did 
not meet with a single insurgent ; the Rayah was seen 
quietly at^work in the tields, the shepherd tending liis 
Hocks and, herds, the pandour lying in his karaoul, 
handling a tchibouque instead of a gun, or playing on 
the gousla. It was alone, among the armourers of the 
towns, who appear(*d to be busily t*mployed in furbish- 
ing up old weapons, that we saw anytliing like pn*pa- 
rations for wiu*, and in tlie number of Arnouts and thi' 
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Kavaas that were seen lying about in groups near the 
residence of some Osmanli official. 

Forests, here and there, of very fine oak-trees, are 
found in these mountains ; but the country was nearly 
iminhabited, if we might judge from the absence of 
cultivation and villages, and the number of wild 
animals that were continually crossing o\ir path, not 
unfrequently a wolf, a bear, or a lynx ; and in the 
marshes of the defiles we more than once saw the 
boar with its young, rushing for safety, on per- 
ceiving us, into a tangled thicket of reeds and briars. 
But perhaps the greatest of all our difficulties was the 
number of rivers we had to ford during our route, and 
the danger we incurred of being carried away with the 
flood, a few hours rain being sufficient to swell them 
into torrents, in these moimtain districts. 

On leaving these savage wilds with their annoyances 
behind us, and emerging from the depths of the 
roaring Migliatzka, my delight was not greater than my 
astonishment when I caught the first view of Bosna- 
Serai, and its beautiful plain, a very vLsion of fairy-land 
in a wilderness ; so little, indeed, does the stranger 
expect to find a town so large, and evidently wealthy, in 
the centre of the ever- turbulent Bosnia. In truth, the 
old capital of Bosnia, although shorn of its ancient 
grandeur and commercial importance — when it was the 
d(;p6t for the. merchandize of EurojK; and Asia, and 
contained upwards of a hundred thou.sand inhabitants, 
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is stiU one of the most beautiful and interesting towns 
in the Turkish empire. Then its delightful envinHis, 
blooming gardens with their pretty kiosks, the 
number of rivers and ri\^ets, transparent as crystal, 
winding through a plain unsurpassed for fertilitv, 
combine to form a landscape seldono equalled for 
picturesque effect ; neither must we forget its gilded 
tower, the swelling dome, pointed minaret, and bazaars 
roofed with tiles of every shade and coloiu" all glittering 
in the sun. 

In wandering through the town and environs, we 
see bridges built of stone with their elegant arches here 
and there thrown over the rapid Migliatzka, the Bosna, 
and the Jelechnitza ; large and commodious Hans, 
superior to those generally found in Turkey, are ready 
to welcome the traveller ; coffee-houses and restaurants 
are seen in everj' street with abundance of the choicest 
provisions at almost fabulous prices as regards cheap- 
ness and quality, when compared with those of Western 
Europe. In addition to which, the inhabitants, how- 
ever much they may be divided among themselves in 
their political and religious opinions, manifest towards 
the stranger the most marked respect and cour- 
tesy. 

Bosna-Serai being the central station for the caravans 
that continually travel from it into every part of 
European Turkey, the commerce of the town is stiU 
considerable. The manufactures are principally confined 
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to the fabrication of coarse woollen doths, fire-arms, 
cutlery and sabres ; the latter are held in high repute, 
and much esteemed for the beauty of the workmanship 
and the temper of the blades. There are also several 
tanneries and manufacturers of jewellery, and if we may 
judge by the piles of rich merchandize, Asiatic and 
European, we see exposed for sale in the bazaars and 
the shops, there must be a wealthy population in the 
town and the country to constitute purchasers. 

The quadrangular fortress, with its twelve towers and 
massive walls, so renowned for having arrested the 
triumphal march of the Imperialists, under Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, is still in tolerable preservation. The 
hero, after destroying one Turkish army after another, 
pushed on for the capital of Bosnia; and had it not 
been for the desperate and determined bravery of the 
citizens of Bosna-Serai, who threw themselves into the 
fortress and held out till the people recovered from their 
surprise and flew to their assistance, Bosnia might now 
have been numbered among the Slavonian provinces 
belonging to the Austrian Empire. The position of the 
fortress, erected on the summit of a projecting rock, at 
an elevation of three hundred feet, with the rapid 
Migliatzka running at its base, might be rendered 
impregnable were it not commanded by a higher 
eminence at no great distance, from which it could 
easily be destroyed by cannon. It appears to have been 
built by a Hungarian General, named Cotroman, in the 
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year 1270, when Bosnia was under the protectorate of 
the kings of Hungary. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact connected with 
the history of Bosna-Serai, is the attachment of its 
citizens to a democratic form of government, and 
which so generally prevails among the Slavonian tribes 
of these provinces, wherever it is possible to be carried 
into execution. We have already alluded to this trait in 
the character of the people, when treating of the 
patriarchal rule of the elders; and however novel it 
may appear to our English readers, the system of self- 
government prospered among the Slavonians of this 
town long before it found a secure footing among the 
sturdy aristocrats and democrats of old England ; and 
notwithstanding every attempt of the Ottoman Porte to 
establish a centralization of power, Bosna-Serai stiU 
enjoys a portion of its ancient municipal privileges. 
It has its own senate, elects its magistrates, and its 
citizens possess the power of deposing any officer, civil 
or military, however high his position, who may incur 
the displeasure of the people. The ancient constitution 
of Bosna-Serai does not permit the Vizier of Bosnia, 
the representative of the Sultan, to remain within its 
walls three successive days, so jealous are these people 
of their civil rights ; consequently, he is obliged to take 
up his residence at Travnik, distant about two days 
ride. 

Tlic reforms of the Sultan, tending to ameliorate 
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the social condition of the Rayah, must be acknowledged 
as a step made in the right path of governing ; but the 
centralization of power so anxiously sought after by 
the Government of Constantinople, the introduction of 
the vexatious system of passports, the demoralizing 
effects of the conscription, and the endeavours to estab- 
lish something in imitation of the bureaucracy of the 
Germans, the most complete despotism that the ingenuity 
of man could devise for imposing slavery on a people, 
has caused great discontent. Such a system of admi- 
nistration may be borne by the inhabitants of coimtries 
long subject to military rule, and who have never 
enjoyed the privilege of managing their own affairs 
through the instrumentality of municipal institutions; 
whereas here, among a people so tenacious of their 
civil rights and peculiar customs and manners, it can 
never succeed ; and the pertinacity of the Government 
to force it upon the people, has been one of the 
causes which has led to those eternal insurrections that 
are gradually desolating this unhappy province. 

These grievances principally affect the Mussulman 
inhabitants of Bosnia, who, although perhaps not quite 
so numerous as the Christians, comprise the most 
energetic and enterprizing class in the country, but 
unhappily for the success of their cause, they have 
been divided into two powerful parties, the avowed 
enemies of each other in every epoch of the history 
of Bosnia. The nobles, with their dans and feudal 
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institutions on one side; and the confederated demo- 
cracy of the towns, in support of their municipal 
privileges, on the other. The Turkish Government 
adroitly availing itself of these political adversaries to 
assist it in carrying out its reforms, with great tact 
allied itself to the democracy of the towns, whose in- 
habitants were the first to declare themselves in favour 
of the social emancipation of the Rayahs, in order 
to combat more effectually the adverse party — the 
feudal lords and the fanatic priests, the declared enemies 
of all reform ; but with its usual perfidy, having crushed 
one party through the instrumentality of the other, 
the veil which clouded the real intentions of the subtle 
Asiatic has been suddenly removed. The democrat 
of the towns fears for the loss of his municipal insti- 
tutions with which he is threatened, and furious at 
the deception, has entered the lists with the remnant 
of the aristocracy, and now opposes, with arms in his 
hands, the introduction of every European reform, 
which might tend to render him the slave of the despot 
of the bureau. 

The Ottoman Porte possesses another powerful ally 
in the religious dissensions of this unhappy people to 
assist it in carrying out its plans. Among the forty 
thousand inliabitants of Bosna-Serai, we find nearly 
thirty thousand Slavonian-Mussulmans, the remainder 
are Christians, adhering to the Greek and Latin ritual. 
Their religious hatred towards each other must be most 
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intense, for we find them located in different districts, 
as if a diversity of faith rendered it impossible that 
they could breathe the same air. In the pachalik of 
Novi-bazar and Svomik the population for the most 
part are composed of members of the Greek Church ; 
in Turkish Croatia, the followers of the Latin creed ; 
and Bosna-Serai, and the adjoining districts, is the 
stronghold of Islamism, whose adherents, in estimating 
the population of Bosnia, nearly equal in number the 
other two; they are also by far more vigorous, more 
independent in their principles, and enlightened in their 
manners and conversation, and by no means so fanatic. 
We frequently see a Slavonian-Mussulman on the 
most friendly terms with a Slavonian- Christian of the 
Greek or Latin persuasion, but never the two hostile 
members professing the Christian faith. The same 
hatred now exists as it ever has done since the first 
dispute which separated them into two distinct creeds ; 
the Latins, however, form but a trifling part of the 
population of Bosnia, scarcely amounting to three 
hundred thousand. 

It might have been supposed that the inhabitants 
of Bosnia, which remained so long under the enlightened 
protectorate of Catholic Hungary, would not have been 
so easily won over to the faith of Mahomet ; but 
so far from this being the case, Islamism took the 
deepest root here and in the neighbouring country of 
Albania. Still this cannot be wondered at, when we 




jtectorate of the kings of Hungary. History 
lat the Magj^ars, who in those days were good 
ter having received from the Pope a sacred 
jundry assurances for the safety of their 
the difficult task of bringing their 
'}& obstinate schismatics — within the 
lerd ; but the fiery Hun, employ- 
.ure persuasive than fire and sword, 
^.ic, unable to defend themselves, and still 
..g to the creed of tlieir fathers, secretly invited to 
cheir assistance the Osmanli, who then, for the first 
time, carved out for themselves a secure footing in 
Europe, on the plains of Thrace. The struggle of the 
warriors of the Cross and the Crescent with the Hun- 
garians, who were then a much more numerous and 
powerful people than we find them in the present day, 
continued for nearly a centurj^ till at length the war 
was carried into Hungar)', where the Bosnians amply 
revenged themselves on the descendants of their old 
tyrants, by slaughtering the inhabitants, and laying 
the country waste with fire and pillage. 

The inhabitants of Bosnia, however, found when it 
was too latt^ that they had merely exchanged the yoke 
of the Hungarians for that of the Osmanli, who, imder 
the name of protectors, deliberately took military pos- 
session of aU the strong places in the country ; thus, 
finding themselves without a fiiend in the world, at 
enmitv with the Latins, at enmitv with their co-re- 
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remember that in thiBc two pro\'inces the minds of the 
iuhabitaats were alrc;idy prc-(iisposed to rcctive the 
deism of the Turk by the heresy of the Bogomiliaas — 
the KatharenI of the Greeks, which, in point of fact, 
inculcates deism, since its followers denied the divinity 
of our Saviour. Thus distracted by religious opinions, 
Latin, Greek and Bogomilian, each massacreing the 
other with fire and sword, and seeing but little diffe- 
rence between the faith of Mahomet and that so widely 
propagated by the Bogomilians, they were Ciisily led 
away by the allurements of a doctrine, which had not 
only the attraction of novelty, but insured them so 
many advantages in this world and the next. The 
accession of so many millions of as brave and energetic 
a people as any in Europe, considerably increased the 
power and influence of the Osmanli, and enabled them 
to push their conquests till they became the terror of 
Christendom ; and if the Asiatic Mussulmans have 
degenerated, these people still exhibit, in their robust 
forms, all the fire and encrgj- of their race ; and if il 
were not for their religious dissensions, and that thev 
rely more on bravery than intrigue, they arc sufliciently 
strong and powerful to assert their independence. 

The inhabitants of Bosnia, tribes of the same Slavo- 
nian race as the Servians, formed at one time jiart of 
the Sen-ian empire, when they were governed bv their 
own Krals. In the twelfth century they cast off the 
of the Servian Czar, and placed thrmselves under 
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the protectorate of the kiags of HuDgnrv. History 
tells us that the Magjars, who in those days were good 
Catholics, after having received from the Pnpe a sacred 
banner, and sundry assurances for the safety of their 
souls, undertook the difficult task of bringing their 
new subjects — these obstinate schismatics — within the 
fold of the true Shepherd ; but the fiery Hun, employ- 
ing no arguments more persuasive than fire and sword, 
the poor people, unable to defend themselves, and still 
clinging to the creed of their fathers, secretly invited to 
their assistance the Osmanli, who then, for the first 
time, carved out for themselves a secure footing in 
Europe, on the plains of Thrace. The struggle of the 
warriors of the Cross and the Crescent with the Hun- 
garians, who were then a much more numerous and 
powerful people than we find them in the present day, 
continued for nearly a rcntury, till at length the war 
was carried into Hungary, where the Bosnians amply 
revengi'd themselves on the descendants of their old 
tyrants, by slaughtering the inhabitants, and lajnng 
the country waste with fire and pillage. 

The inhabitants of Bosnia, however, found when it 
was too late, that they had merely exchanged the yoke 
of the Hungarians for that of the Osnumli. who, under 
the name of protectors, deliberately took milltJuy pos- 
(tessiim of all the strong places In the country ; thus, 
finding themselves without a friend in the world, at 
enmitv with the Latins, at enmity with their co-re- 
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ligionists of Servia, Greece and Bulgaria, for beiiig 
the cause of bringing the infidels into the heart of 
the country, and, as we before observed, somewhat 
tainted in their religious opinions, they made a 
virtue of necessity, and publicly professed their fiuth 
in the creed of their rulers, urged, no doubt, by the 
powerful motive of self-interest — the chieftain and his 
clans to preserve their feudal rights, their lands and 
tenements, and the citizens of the towns their muni- 
cipal privileges. The piesmas of the people tell us, that 
so universal was the mania to embrace the creed of 
Mahomet, that for many years after there was not to 
be seen a single individual who dared acknowledge 
himself a Christian, throughout the entire country. 

The Osmanli Sultans, who in these days were men 
of great tact and foresight, without having recourse to 
persecution as a means of encouraging Mahometan 
proseMism, merely favoured the renegades by con- 
ferring upon the most deserving the highest offices of 
trust and emolument, and securing to their children, 
of whatever rank or station, such privileges and distinc- 
tions, as must cause them to be envied by those who 
dissented from their religious opinions. As may be 
presumed, the Bosnian mania quickly spread into Al- 
bania, and every city and towna where the Bogomilian 
heresy had found a footing; and so general was the 
progress of Mahometuiism, about the time of Scan- 
derbeg» tiiat hid not that hero, together with several 
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valiant chiefs of the Slavonian tribes, taken up anns 
in defence of the Christian faith, and repeatedly beaten 
the Osmanli, who were till then considered invulne- 
rable—the elect of God — it was presumed by the writers 
of that period, that the Christian religion would entirely 
have disappeared from these provinces. From this 
time, we may date the commencement of the persecu- 
tion of the Christians by the Turks, which led to a 
religious war, even yet continued, with more or less 
ferocity, desolating the country, and causing, at the 
same time, the decline of the Turkish empire. 

Previous to the reforms of the late Sultan Mahmoud, 
with the exception of the large towns, the whole ter- 
ritory of Bosnia was divided among Beys and Kapitans 
of districts, who resided in fortified positions; their 
possessions being hereditary, they considered themselves 
to be the legitimate proprietors. In addition to these, 
there was an inferior class of nobles, the Spahis, the 
proprietors of fiefs, which they held from time imme- 
morial, on condition of being always ready for military 
service. No doubt, there was to be found here and 
there some petty tyrant who abused the power confided 
to him, but generally speaking, the people w^e happier, 
and less liable to oppression under this system ; they 
were, at least, certain their property would be protected 
by their feudal lords, who had an interest in the pros- 
perity of a class, fi'om whose industry they derived their 
principal maintenance. 

X 2 
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Since the abolition of the fiefs, rights, and mOitaiy 
privileges of the Bosnian Mussulman nobles, and the 
conversion of the Beglouks and Spahiliks into imperial 
Tchifliks, which, after a series of dreiwlful insurrectioDS, 
have been arbitrarily conferred upon Bosnian chiefs 
favourable to the reforms of the Sultan, and by which 
the possessor acquires not only the right to the tenth of 
tiie produce, but, in some instances, to the land itself, 
the situation of the agriculturist is rendered deplorable. 
By this despotic act of the Sultan and his Divan, lie is 
liable to be ejected from lands which he inherited from 
his father, and continued to cultivate as clansman of the 
lord of the fiefdom. He thus finds himself in the same 
situation as his feudal lord — deprived at once of every 
species of property, degraded and humiliated by stran- 
gers, who, jealous of his fidelity and attachment to his 
hereditarj' lord, too frequently treat him like a beast of 
burden. 

Can we therefore wonder, when treaties, rights to 
property, and all the social obligations that bind man 
to man in their mutual intercourse are thus violated, 
that this unfortunate province, above every other Id 
European Turkey, is ever the theatre of the most san- 
guinary insurrections. Tlie feudal nobles, with their 
dans rising in arms, to recover their lost fiefs and 
privileges; the citizens of towns to oppose the intro- 
duction of European institutions, tending to sweep awAV 
their municipal privileges ; and the Christians to avenge 
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themselves on their tyrants : and this has been the state 
of Bosnia for nearly half a century ; yet its sanguinary 
history has been as little known to the civilized inhabit- 
ants of Western Europe, as if the country had been 
situated in the interior of China. 

In 1837, the English Government, no doubt anxious 
to advance the commercial prosperity of England, and, 
we presume, with a laudable desire to become more 
intimately acquainted with the political and social state 
of the country, appointed a Vice-Consul in Novi-bazar, 
whose jurisdiction extended over Bosnia and Upper 
Moesia ; the selection of a gentleman to represent the 
majesty of Great Britain unhappily fell on M. Vas- 
soevitch, the Knez of a petty tribe of Slavonians, called 
the Vassoeveti. The ignorant official, vain of his 
newly-acquired dignity, assumed the title of prince, 
and, by his arrogance and impertinence, so disgusted 
the inhabitants, and displeased the Turkish authorities, 
that before a year had elapsed, both Rayah and Mus- 
sulman rose en massey tore down the Consulate flag, 
and drove away the empty-headed envoy from the 
town. 

The first attempt to establish diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations with the inhabitants of these inland 
provinces of European Turkey having proved so un- 
satisfactory, the vacancy has not been filled up ; yet we 
cannot but think, that in the present state of Turkey, 
Novi-bazar, or, perhaps better, Bosna-Serai^ situated as 
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it is in the centre of Bosnia, ought not to be left unpro- 
vided with a represcntatire of Great Britain, who would 
be able to supply the English Government with intelli- 
gence of the progress of political events, which in these 
pro™ces are daily becoming more important, and at 
the same time, watch over the commercial interests of 
Great Britain, more especially in countries so destitute 
of manufactures. At present, Austria monopolizes the 
entire commerce of these inland provinces : Austrian 
ducats, zwanzigers and bank-notes, are more current 
than even Turkish coins. While having undisputed 
possession of the field, particularly Bosnia and Herzego- 
wina, which join her own states of Dalmatia, Ragusa 
and Cattaro on one side, and Croatia and Slavonia on 
the otlier, the country is tilled with her political agents, 
who, whether disguised by the cowl of the monk, or Hie 
pack of tlic pedlar, arc gradually preparing the minds of 
the people, both Mahometan and Rayah, for some im- 
portant change — perhaps to be sheltered by the wing of 
the Austrian Eagle ! She has already appointed a 
Consul-General fur Bosnia — Mr. D. Atanaskovics — 
with whom I made a tour in these provinces in 1850, 
on his way to his station at Bania-Louka. 

The annexation of these two provinces to the Slavo- 
nian States of Austria on the Adriatic and the Danu))u 
(and which, as we before observ'ed, occupy a comer of 
Europejin Turkey, s<-paratod by a vnf-t chain of moun- 
lains from the rest of tho empire), would at once open 
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to the iDhabitants a maritime communication with the 
commercial countries of Em^ope ; consequently, their 
union with a state which would so materially add to their 
importance, and develop their financial and commercial 
resources, would be more favourably received, even by 
the Mahometan population, than might be expected, so 
great is their antipathy to the rule of the Osmanli ; 
besides, however much they may differ in creed, they 
are all Slavonians, of the same tribes and kindred, 
whether subjects of Austria or Turkey. 

We may be solicitous to uphold an empire whose 
integral existence is so necessary to the balance of 
power^ still we cannot close our eyes to the &ct, that the 
rule of the Osmanli is rapidly approaching a termination 
in these provinces ; indeed, the more we penetrate into 
the interior of the country, and become more intimately 
acquainted with the grievances of the inhabitants, 
whether Rayah or Mahometan, the more we are con- 
vinced of the truth of this assertion; for how is it 
possible that any Government, much less one so weak 
as Turkey, can maintain itself for any length of time, 
that has lost the sympathy of every class and every 
denomination of religious creed among its subjects, and 
whose authority is based upon no firmer support, if we 
can term it such, than the religious dissensions of the 
people ? We will therefore briefly sketch the contempo- 
rary history of Bosnia during the last few years, and 
leave the reader to draw his own inferences. 
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After the death of Scanderbeg, the hero of Albania, 
who long supported the declining power of the Chris- 
tiaos in these provinces, the aristocracy — who, as wp 
before observed, were tainted with the Bogomiliun 
heresy- — now that the valiant chief who had so long 
encouraged their patriotism was no more, gradually 
forsook their strongholds in the mountains, and having 
made peact; with the Turk, embraced the Mahometuo 
creed, and placed themselves and their countrj' under 
the rule of the Crescent, but not without first securing, 
by the most sacred treaties, all their ancient rights and 
privileges — the nobles, the enjoyment of their fiefdoms, 
and the citizens of towns their municipal institutions; 
only accepting from the Sultan, in token of submission 
to his rule, a Grand Vizier, who was to be aided in his 
administration by two adjuncts, as his councillors, 
always natives of Bosnia, under the title of Grand 
Cadi and Grand Yoiavodi — so jealous were these people 
of their ancient Uherty. 

We will pass over the numberless instances in 
Turkish history, in which the formidable warriors of 
Bosnia distinguished themselves as the most illustrious 
chiefs and soldiers of tlic Crescent ; it is sufficient for 
our purpose to say, that the inhabitants of Bosnia con- 
tinued to enjoy all their rights and privileges, without 
interruption, down to tlie reign of the late Sultan Mah- 
moud, who, hiiving succeeded in creating an anny 
disriplined a I'Euiope'enne, made tlie first attempt to 
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break through the fence, by which the aristocrats and 
democrats of Bosnia had so admirably guarded their 
rights and privileges. He commenced by the intro- 
duction of a few reforms in the costume of the people, 
then the occupation of all the forts and strong places 
by the Nizam, and last of all, the arbitrary system of 
obtaining recruits by having recourse to the European 
mode — the conscription; this led to a serious revolt, 
which caused the measure to be withdrawn, and the 
people again remained quiet till the massacre of the 
Janissaries, when a new epoch commenced, perhaps 
the most bloody and disastrous in the history of 
Bosnia. 

The Janissaries, from their first organization, were 
composed of the robust natives of Bosnia and Albania — 
a race far more brave and enterprizing than the en- 
feebled sons of Asia, the Osmanli. A few of this ill- 
fated corps, having escaped the general slaughter, fled 
to their countrjmen in Bosnia, where, becoming the 
objects of popular sympathy, reports quickly spread in 
every direction that the Sultan had abjured the faith 
of Mahomet, and, with an army of tacticoes and Rus- 
sian Giaoiu's, was destroying his own subjects, the elect 
of the Prophet; at the same time, a host of fanatic 
Mussulman priests were everywhere to be seen, in 
sackcloth and ashes, exciting the people by their 
cries of vengeance against the Sultan. It required but 
little persuasion to raise an insurrectionary army among 
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a. people so wiirlike, and well tnuned to arms as Uie 
Slavon-Mussulnians of Bosnia. The Vizier of Bosnia. 
Hadji Mustapha, who had been hitherto popular, 
endeavoured to convince the enraged multitude of 
their error : his words of peace were met by cries of 
death to the Giaour Sultan, and if we are to be bap- 
tized, we will choose a prince of our own race, the 
Czar of Moscovy, lis our godfather, but never the 
descendant of a contemptible Poularki-eating son of 
Othman, 

Tlie insurrection having now extended from Bosnia 
into Albania, perhaps the existence of the Ottoman 
Empire — at least, the rule of the Sultan in these pro- 
vinces — was never in greater danger than at tliis 
moment, and may be said to have owed its preservu- 
tion entirely to the MachiaveJian policy of Kosref, the 
Seraskier, and Resclud Mehmet, the Grand Vizier. 
These ministers were fiUly aware of the danger, and 
that the only chance of checking the revolt would 
be to arm the Christian populiition against their old 
tyrants, the Mussulmans. When the plot was ripe for 
execution, an unforeseen event deranged their plans — 
the Russian invasion of Turkey, in 1828. The Divan, 
with no other troops than the ill-disciplined, ill-ap- 
pointed Nixam-y-Djedid, found itself in the agony of 
despair, and now that the country was in danger, rf^^tted 
the massacre of the Jiuiissaries, who, if they vn-rv. occiw 
sionally mutinous, ever proved thcinsolvcs. wlwn called 
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into action against a foreign foe, the bravest soldiers in 
the empire ; and to add to its misfortunes, the Mussul- 
man inhabitants of Bosnia and Albania were in arms 
against the authority of the Sultan. As a last resource, 
the Standard of the Prophet was unfurled, hosts of 
Mahometan priests were despatched all over the country, 
calling on the faithful to arm in defence of their O'eed, 
and the reforming Sultan saw himself reduced to the 
necessity of imploring the aid of a people, he had 
only a short time previous devoted to destruction: 
the insurgents w^e soothed by promises of futiu'e 
favours, and assurances that the hated conscription 
should never again be enforced, nor any European 
form or ceremony introduced, repugnant to the feel- 
ings of his faithful Slavon and Albanian Mussulman 
subjects. 

The great mass of the people — the hard-working 
peasant and the industrious citizens of the towns, who 
never resort to insurrection unless they are driven to 
it by some exciting cause — ^laid down their arms ; but 
every attempt of the Mussulman clergy to create a 
diversion in favour of the old cry, " Death to the Rus- 
sian Giaours !" proved abortive, and, for the first time 
in the annals of Islamism, the Standard of the Prophet 
was obliged to seek its supporters among the paid 
soldiers of the Crescent. 

It would require a more lengthened space than it is 
in our power to apfxtipriate, to detail the scenes that 
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followed, and to which we have alluded more at length 
while describing our travels in Upper Moesia, on the 
plain of Cossova. We will, therefore, only add that 
through the influence of promises never kept, the 
Slavo-Mussulmans of Bosnia were again induced to 
return to their mountains ; iiowever, having indirectly 
aided Russiu in her invasion, by withholding tbeir 
assistance when most needed, together with being the 
most inveterate opponents of the conscription, and 
every European institution contrarj' to their laws and 
customs, the sanguinarj- Government of Constantinople, 
which never forgives, determined to take the most 
ample vengeance, and the Stiiri Vkh, a space con- 
sisting of nearly five hundred square leagues, compris- 
ing six districts in Bosnia, and inhabited by more than 
two hundred thousand Slavo-Mussulmans, was the first 
to suffer. 

Wbeu all was quii.'t, at a time when the Slavo-Mus- 
sulman, weary of insurrection, had resumed his liabits 
of industry, a hatti-sheriff of the Sultan suddenly 
appeared, awarding the whole of the district above- 
dt'scribed to Prince Milosli, of Servia, as a recom- 
pense for his fidelity to the Ottoman Porte duriog 
the Russian invasion. In fulfilment of the im- 
perial mandate, Bosnia was now entered simulta. 
net)usly by the Nizam, and a large army of Servians, 
commanded by Milosh : it may be almost unnecessary 
to sav, thut the ftTi-tchod inhabitants were driven from 
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their homes at the point of the bayonet, the unhappy 
mother and her helpless infant ky without a shelter by 
the way-side, and the distress of the exiled wanderer 
was aggravated by the legalized spoliator being of the 
same race and language. But their creed ! poor huma- 
nity, this formed an impassable gulf between the two 
people ! 
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We may extol the enlightened despotism of this or 
tliat ruler — the paterntJ government of another — 
rejoice in the suiMiess of the Sultan's reforms ; this U 
all very well, so long as we remain at liume, and allow 
diirsi'lves to he puidiii in our opinion!; by the represen- 
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tatioDs of an interested party ; but the traveller who 
seeks for his information beneath the surface, and 
truthfully tells the tale of what he has seen and heard 
in despotic countries, may bring to light many horrors 
which otherwise would have lain buried in oblivion. 
What a debt of gratitude then do we not owe to our 
glorious ancestors, who, having carved out their own 
freedom, social and religious, have left us their inesti- 
mable blessing, and which can only be appreciated at 
its full value by him who has wandered much in 
foreign lands. 

The arbitrary ejection of the miserable inhabitants of 
the Stari Vlah, and which henceforth formed a part of 
the principality of Servia, gave rise to another insur- 
rection of the Slavo-Mussulmans ; but this time the 
Divan was prepared to meet the insurgents, by arraying 
against them the Christian population. There was 
Prince Milosh, who had to defend his new possessions 
in the Stari Vlah, the Latins of Turkish Croatia, with 
their brethren of the Greek Church in Herzegowina, 
headed by the daring Haiducs and Ouskoks of the 
mountains, who, in conjunction with the Nizam, con- 
verted the land into a vast fidd of carnage. We refrain 
from attempting a description of the scenes of horror 
that took place during a contest, in which a fanatic 
Mussulman <ind an equally fanatic Christian were the 
principal actors; we will merely say, that the Slavo- 
Mussijdmans, after performing prodigies of valour, gave 
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way to numbers, and, for the first time after : 
hundred years of Mussulman rule, the Cross rose tri- 
umphant throughout the whole of Bol^nia, Herzegowioa 
and Upper Moesia ; and so complete was the victory 
that if Milosh, Prince of Servia, had possessed a particle 
of ambition, or the ability to assume the part of a libe- 
rator, he might have added these important provinces 
to Ills own principality of Servia ; in so doing, he would 
hiive performed an apt of humanity towards the in- 
habitants, and in all probability have prevented the 
recurrence of similiir si:encs which took placu at a 
later date. The ignoble peasant, no doubt drea«iiug the 
consequences of an undertaking beyond his comprehen- 
sion, turned a deaf ear to the entreaties of the people, 
by which he lost the esteem of the whole Servian 
nation, and was shortly iifter driven into exile. 

Sultan Mahmoud, who appeared to lie uctuatcd 
throughout the whole career of his administration bv 
one governing principle — how, or by what meuns, he 
could best enforce upon the people his European re- 
forms, now tliat the field was cleared of the most fnr- 
midable among bis enemies, at one stroke of his peit 
(or rather reed) abolished all the tiefdoms in Bosnia, 
together with the rights and privileges of the citizens of 
towns, to preserve which, the first renegades had 
bartered their faith and enslaved their ctmntry, by 
piacing it under the ndr of a Mussulman sovereign. 
Prtrious to this arbitrary measure, the fiefdoms of 
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Bosnia amounted to more than twelve thousand, under 
the names of Beglouks, Kapitanis and Spahaliks ; and in 
time of war they could fiimish upwards of seventy 
thousand warriors fully equipped for battle. 

A few years afterwards, intelligence of the sudden 
death of Sultan Mahmoud was received in Bosnia 
among the Slavo-Mussulmans with universal rejoicing ; 
hundreds of chiefs, supposed to have fallen during the 
late insiu'rection, now came forth from their hiding- 
places ; in the meantime, the banner of the Zmai od 
Bosna again reared its ferocious head, and again the 
ralljing cry of " Death to the Giaour !" was heard 
resounding from valley to mountain, in village and city, 
throughout the entire land ; fortress after fortress was 
carried by assault ; at the same time, the capital — 
Bosna-Serai, the stronghold of Islamism — having made 
common cause with the insiu^gents, the Nizam, with 
their allies, the Christians, sent against them by the 
Vizier, Vehighi Pacha, were beaten in every encounter, 
and the Vizier himself, having lost his last stronghold, 
the fortress of Travnik, was obliged to take refuge in 
the mountains with the remnant of his army, now 
reduced to about four thousand men. 

The Vizier Vehighi, who afterwards became so 
famous in the history of the insurrection of the Slavo- 
Mussulmans in Bosnia, was not a man to resign his 
important trust without a struggle ; ha\ing secured a 
strong position in the mountains, and taken possession 
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of the defile of the Nitisch, which he defended with 
cannon, he lost no time in summoning to his aid the 
unhappy Christians, who had already suflFered so much 
from the infuriated Mussulmans, now again become the 
lords of the land ; with these, and a multitude of those 
daring mountaineers, the Ouskoks of Herzegowina and 
the Haiducs of Bosnia, the indefatigable Vizier deter- 
mined to give battle to the insurgents. 

The existence of these predatory tribes, known under 
the name of Ouskoks and Haiducs, and who inhabit 
the inaccessible defiles of every mountain district in 
these Slavonian provinces, is a singular fact in the 
modem history of European Turkey, and without a 
parallel in any other country; and who could only 
maintain themselves under a government so weak and 
singularly constituted as that of the Ottoman Porte. 
Tliese hardy mountaineers, who style themselves the 
Champions of the Cross, have been for ages the terror 
of the Turks — now descending from their native fast- 
nesses, and levying contributions on the rich towns and 
villages of the Mahometans, and again interrupting the 
transit of merchandize by the caravan, when the owners 
happened to bc^ Turks. The Ottoman Government, 
finding itself unable to attack an enemy who only 
appeared when certain of success, resolved to make the 
best of an evil it had no power to remedy, secured to 
the untam(*able mountaineers special privileges, and 
constituted tliem its Christian military force, for the 
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defence of those passes and defiles in Herzegowina 
where it had no hope of seeing its supremacy acknow- 
ledged by these children of the mist. 

The Haiducs of Bosnia — which is merely the provin- 
cial appellation for the Ouskok of Herzegowina — have 
not been able to form themselves into so powerful a 
Christian community, the Slavo-Mussulmans, their 
countrymen, constituting the majority of the inhabit- 
ants; still, they equal in bravery and daring their 
brethren in Herzegowina; and, fortunately for the 
peaceable Rayah of the valleys and the plains, their 
strongholds in the mountains served as an asylum to 
protect them from danger during the continuance of 
those eternal revolutions, which have so demoralized and 
desolated unhappy Bosnia. 

But to return to the Vizier Vehighi. He was one 
of those remarkable men we occasionally see in Turkey, 
rising from the lowest grades in society, displaying 
military talent and capacity for governing, rarely sur- 
passed by any of our master-minds in Western Europe ; 
equal to the famous Grand Vizier Reschid Mehmet in 
all the arts of intrigue, he was far superior to him as a 
military commander ; and if the Slavonians only pos- 
sessed a tithe of the talent for scheming and intrigue 
inherent in the Greek and Asiatic Turk, th(»ir bravery 
would long since have won for them the sovereignty of 
European Turkey. Exhibiting both in their enmity 
and friendship that openness of character which knows 
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no deceit, and with only one principle to actuate them 
— the justness of their cause — they rush to the encoun- 
ter, no matter how strong may be the fortress, or 
powerful the enemy ; and should they prove successful, 
they rarely take advantage of their position — ^a few 
honeyed words and promises from the man in power 
(always an Asiatic Turk) sufficing to quiet their fears 
for the future ; and with that reliance on truth which 
forms the basis of their character, they disband their 
forces, and return to their homes, congratulating them- 
selves on the great victory they have achieved. If to 
this we add the melange of religious sects^ — Greek, 
Latin and Mussulman — and consequently the absence 
of all imity of purpose among the inhabitants, particu- 
larly in Bosnia, we have enumerated the principal cause 
why this beautiful country, so strong in its mountains 
and easy of defence, has remained so long imder the 
weak government of the Sultan. However, take them 
in the mass, the Bosnians, like their brethren the Ser- 
vians, are a noble race, full of energy and good sense ; 
and if they were once independent, and governed by a 
prince of their own choice, as we see in Ser\na, who 
knew how to conciliate the sectarians of each opposing 
creed, we feel confident that they are capable of arriA-ing 
at a high degree of civilization. 

We have said that the Slavo-Mussulman insurgents 
had taken possession of the capital, Bosna-Serai, and of 
Travnik, the residence of the Vizier, together with the 
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important fortresses of Bania-Louka, Livno, Skopia and 
several others ; in short, they held military occupation 
of the country, with the exception of the Pachaliks of 
Novi-bazar and Svornik, whose Pachas, with great 
political prudence, remained neutral, till a battle, 
which was hourly expected, should decide the fate of 
Bosnia. 

Aware of the preparations of the Vizier, the insur- 
gents, with their usual imprudence, despising alike the 
Vizier, the Nizam and their Christian allies took no 
precautions to guard the passes leading to the adjoining 
pro\inces, through which the indefatigable Vizier 
received supplies of additional troops, ammunition, and 
even artillery. Believing themselves certain of success, 
they tumultuously marched, to the number of twenty- 
five thousand ; and having taken up a position on the 
plain of Vitesch, within sight of the Vizier's camp on 
the mountains, dared him to the combat. 

The subtle Vizier, aware of the character of the 
enemy he had to deal with, felt certain that so many 
gallant chiefs could not long remain confined to their 
tents without quarrelling among themselves. Voussin 
Bey, who was in reality the hero of Bosnia, had for 
his rivals the powerful Beys, Hamsa and Hussein, 
who, full of their own important services, would not 
consent that the Zmai od Bosna should rule the land, 
and retired from the field with several thousands of 
their followers to defend their own separate beglouks. 
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The Vizier, who through the iDstnimentaEfy of his 
agents, was perfectly aware of every incident that 
took place in the camp, felt that the moment was 
come when he must give up the enterprize altogether, 
or strike a blow which offered ever}' chance of success. 
After a few encoiu-aging words to his faithful tactiooes, 
and promises of protection to the assembled multitude 
of Rayahs, the whole mass of warriors, with a terrific 
shout, descended like an avalanche upon the insurgents. 
The battle must have been terrific, since the piesmas of 
the Christians record that the rebels were completely 
routed, with the loss of a thousand men — a victory 
imparalleled in the annals of a Bosnian insurrection. 

This engagement destroyed the last hope of the 
Slavo-Mussulmans — its influence was felt in Albania, 
and ever}' part of European Turkey : the whole of the 
strong places in Bosnia surrendered to the Vizier, 
who, supported by the Christian population, be- 
came absolute master of the entire country. The 
vengeance of the stern conqueror was awfully severe — 
the Moullah and the Bey, the Cadi and the Spahi were 
alike decapitated, or sent in chains to Constantinople, as 
trophies of his victory ; and he received, in return, the 
public thanks of the Divan, and a sword, richly orna- 
mented with brilliants, from the Sultan. 

The plunder of Bosna-Serai, the richest town in 
Exuropean Turkey, together with many other Slavo- 
Mussulman towns and konaks, belonging to the wealthy 
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chieftains of Bosnia, which fell to the share of the 
Vizier, rendered him one of the richest subjects of the 
Porte ; he, however, afterwards proved to be a just and 
conscientious ruler, and not only the Mussulman, but 
the Christian, had every reason to be satisfied with bis 
government. 

In a country like Turkey, where the government is 
weak, and suspicious of the popularity of its high 
officials, reports had been circulated, and foimd their 
way into the councils of the Divan, that the Vizier 
was ambitious of erecting for himself an independent 
principality in Bosnia. The circumstance of his being 
beloved by the army, and the whole Christian popula- 
tion, who still entertain for his name the most reveren- 
tial gratitude, was sufficient to justify his removal. The 
Divan, however, did not feel itself strong enough to 
recal a man so universally popular, in the ordinary way ; 
the task was, therefore, secretly confided to Hosref, the 
Pacha of Belgrade, and accomplished with the usual 
amount of treachery and low-cunning, that so often 
distmguishes the policy of the Ottoman Porte and its 
agents, on sunilar occasions. 

The Pacha of Belgrade and the Vizier of Bosnia, 
being neighbours, were on terms of the most friendly 
intimacy, a visit of several days from one to the 
other was, of course, no uncommon occurrence, 
and the unsuspecting Vizier, unconscious of the ap- 
proaching storm, saw nothing to apprehend when the 
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perfidious Pacha came tu his fortified residence at 
Travnik, where he was received with the usual demoii- 
strations of a liearty welcotnp. The day was spent in 
feasting and reviewing the troops, and when the two 
dignitaries separated for the night, the poor Vizier vras 
but little aware, when he retreated to his harem, that a 
council was about to be assembled in his own residence, 
composed of the civil and military officers of liis Iiouse- 
hold, to deliberate as to how, and by what means, the 
lion they all feared might best be secured in his den. 

However, state criminals are quickly disposed of in 
Turkey, and without much regard to the feelings of any 
man, of whatever rank or consideration, who may have 
lost favour at head-quarters Amidst the lamenlations 
of the ladies of his harem, and the servants of his 
household, the Vizier was denounced as a traitor, spnt 
upon as a Giaour, manacled as a felon, and hurried off 
in the dead hour of the night to appear before the 
Divan at Stamboul, together with his papers and per- 
sonal wPiilth, which Is said to have been enormous. In 
the meantime, Hosref, the Paclia of Belgrade, who bad 
succeeded so admirably in carrjing into execution the 
commission confided to him, was rewarded by being 
nominated to the vacant post, and became the Vizier of 



The real causes that led to the disgrace of the \'izier 
Vehighi were never publicly known. As a traveller, 1 
bbted to thv kindness of the Viziet, 
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previous visit to Bosnia ; and having had many oppor- 
tunities of witnessing how wisely and humanely he had 
wielded power, and the numerous improvements he had 
effected in the country, his fate to me was deeply inte- 
resting. The people appeared to be content and pros- 
perous ; and although divided in faith, they were 
beginning to xmderstand that they were of the same 
race, and linked by the same ties of language, tradition 
and country ; when the Vizier, whether justly or un- 
justly, fell a victim to the machinations of his enemies. 

In a political point of view, the destruction of the 
Slavo-Mussulman aristocracy, and the elevation of the 
Rayah to social rights, placed the centralization of 
power in the hands of the Divan, and might have been 
productive of great advantage to a government who 
knew how to avail itself of the circumstance; but, 
unfortunately for the peace of Bosnia, the Divan, still 
pursuing its old system of governing by means of the 
religious dissensions of the people, alarmed at the 
strength and numbers of the Rayah population, who 
now, conscious of their power, might be tempted to 
declare themselves independent^ like their brethren of 
Ser\'ia, resolved to establish an equilibriiun of interests 
by supporting the Slavo-Mussulman party, and receiving 
them again into high favour. To farther this object, 
the rebel chiefs, who had taken refuge in Austrian- 
Dalmatia and Croatia, on the failiu'e of the late insur- 
rection, were pardoned, and in many instances reinstated 
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in their fiefdoms, as Aieiis of the Government. These, 
with a host of inferior Kapitanis and Spahis, who had 
been exiled to Asiti, were allowed to return, on giving 
some security for their future good beha\-iour. 

Abandoned to their own resourceSj the mihappy 
Rayahs saw themselves agsiin degraded to the conditdon 
of serfs, and again despoiled of all the fruits of their 
patient industry by a multitude of penniless adventurers 
who had lost the whole of their possessions in the late 
insurrection. In vain they implored the protection of 
the new Vizier Hosref ; the commands of the Divan, 
divide et impera, must be carried into effect, and the 
Christian wolves taught to know their place, and that 
they owe obedience to tht- True Believers. 

Happily for the poor Rayahs, the late Vizier Vehigiii, 
surnamed the Giaour, had sown some good seed among 
the Slavo-Mussulmans, since several chiefs of that party 
openly espoused their cause during the revolutionary out- 
burst of 1843, and in various subsequent attt;mpts to 
defend themselves against the rapiicity of tlieir local 
tyrants up to 1850. In the meantime, Fanslavism 
has made many converts among the ranks of the more 
enlightened of the two contending creeds ; but the great 
mass of the inhabitants still remain ignorant of the 
value of unuriimity, without which Uicre is iio hope of 
success, when a people arc struggling for frenlom. 
With the exception of a few districts in HerzegowifU 
and Turkish Croatia, wcr were iiifonncd that the Chris* 
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''%vc abstained from taking any part in the rebel- 

%c\r brethren, the Slavo-Mussuknans. It is, 

'Hiceable that among the chaos of contending 

>«t this moment have raised the standard 

not one, as yet, has succeeded in 

'ibove his rivals, so as to be able to 

. the operations of the whole. 

.. I he capital, remains tranquil under the 

. lit" the fortress, Bosna-var ; but everything 

ucpends upon the success of the insurgents at Mostar^ 

in Herzegowina, and at Livno, Jaitzo, and Bania-Louka, 

on the river Verbas ; should these important forts fell 

into their hands, a combined attack is to be made 

upon the town of Novi-bazar, where they intend to 

form a junction with the Albanians, who are equally 

hostile to the Turkish Government, and equally desirous 

of overthrowing the Government of the Sultan. It 

would appear from the accounts Veli Bey received from 

bis agents, that these fierce warriors, usually so reckless 

of life, have become more wary in their tactics, confining 

themselves chiefly to a system of guerilla warfare, well 

adapted to a mountainous country like this, abounding 

with gorges and defiles, where a handfid of determined 

men would be sufficient to annihilate an army. In case 

either of victory or defeat, we may confidently assert, 

that the tie which bound the Slavo-Mussulmans of 

Bosnia to the House of Othman is for ever rent 

asunder ; and the Divan must now Ik; aware, in wit^ 
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nessing the deplorable state of Bosnia, how culpable 
was the act which induced it to withhold its favour 
from the Christians. These have ever been the most 
industrious and peaceable of all its subjects, and must 
be equally desirous as their Mahometan brethren to see 
their enfranchisement from the rule of a power which 
has been to them, in every age, an oppressor; and 
whether Christian or Mussulman, they now make no 
scruple of declaring to the traveller that they are ready 
to submit to the rule of any of their native chieftains, 
who may have sufficient influence to reconcile their 
religioiis dissensions, give peace to their country, and 
secure to them the possessions of their fathers. 

Bosnia, according to the Turkish division of its 
provinces in Europe, consists of three distinct countries 
— Bosnia or Botsinaki ; Turkish Croatia (better known 
imder the name of the Kraina) and Herzegowina, the 
ancient Chouim ; taken altogether, this fine province 
may be compared to a mountain fortress intersected by 
deep defiles, gorges, and occasionally displa}ing tiny 
plains and valleys of extraordinary fertility. It is sepa- 
rated from Austrian Croatia by the rivers Save and 
Ouna, and a range of mountains on its east and north- 
east frontier ; from Macedonia by the Char-dag, the 
Scardus of the Ancients ; and from Albania and Tcher- 
negora, by a chain of towering peaks — the highest. 
Mount Kom, rising to a height of nearly ten thousand 
feet. 
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Of these three countries, Herzegowina is the least 
fertile ; still it produces wine and oil in abundance ; and 
if it possessed a population sufficiently intelligent, the 
nature of the soil and its situation adapt it admirably 
to the cultivation of fruit trees of the most favoxu'ed 
dime. Bosnia and the Kraina, lying more to the north, 
are famous for their fine forests, to which we must 
attribute the cold and heavy rains, so prevalent in these 
countries during the spring and autumn. In these vast 
forests, where the richness of the vegetation equals that 
of the finest virgin land, the traveller may journey days 
together without meeting a single human being, but 
sees at every step the most charming pictures of nature, 
in her loveliest forms; projecting rocks covered with 
every species of creeping plant ; gigantic mountains 
shooting up to the heavens ; valleys and defiles with 
their rushing streams, clear as crystal, occasionally 
forming a picturesque cascade ; here impenetrable 
thickets, and there the wild cherry, plum and pear 
mingling their gay blossoms with the dark verdure of 
the giants of the forest — the wide-spreading oak, the 
beech and the lofty poplar. As may be supposed, in 
these half-deserted countries, every species of game 
abounds; likewise, the wolf, the bear and the wild 
boar. 

Among the productions of Bosnia, the maize and 
millet arrive to great perfection, and in some favourable 
districts, the tobacco plant and rice. However, the 
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Bosfuans, a wailike people, like tfaor brethmi of Son^ 
have DO prefkctiaD fiir ^rictiltural pursuits ; roumo^ 
from raUcT to DKm&tam phtesu, aimed to t)w teeth, 
accompaoiod with their Bockft and bctds, better suits 
tht^ character of the peopk; oonseqaently we see the 
finest arable land appropriated to grazing. Again, the 
popuIatioD is vwy inconsiderable, when we ren>ember 
the vast extent of country aod the richness of the soil — 
ncarcely atDountlng to a million four hundred thousand, 
including the Kraina and Herzegowina — not a fifth of 
what the country might maintain, even under an imper- 
feet syst<;m of liusbandr)-- 

Bosnia has the advantage of being traversed by 
numerous rivers, nil of which, as usual wherever the race 
of Othmnn hold their sway, lie in a state of nature; 
the prinripal of these are the Bosna, which gives its 
name to the country, the Drina, the Limm, the Verbas 
and the Ouna; each of these riv(TS might easily be 
rendered navigable. At present we sec decaying trunks 
of enormous trees at pvery eddy, tnrming (aided by tlie 
mud) ramparts which must have required centuries to 
rear up ; these, with the help of sand-bnnks, so com- 
pletely olmtruct the current, that after heavy rains in 
low lands the country becomes inundated, and marsh 
miasma is generated. The Drina, which takes its rise 
in Upper Mwsin. passes by the town of Svornik, and 
forms the bnundarj- between Bosnia and the principahty 
of Herm; and after rreeiving the waters nC the Lim 
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and Bosna, runs into the Save, which discharges itself 
into the Danube. The Bosna passes through the centre 
of Bosnia, and could be rendered navigable from the 
plain of Bosna-Serai ; the Verbas, from Bania-Louka ; 
and the Drina from Vischegrad; and thus open a 
market for the produce of Central and South Bosnia ; 
and by means of the Save, form a water communication 
with the provinces of Austria on the Liower Danube ; 
and if to this we add the unexplored mines in Bosnia, 
the existence of gold and silver in nearly the whole of 
the rivers and rivulets, coal and iron cropping out in so 
many directions ; what a boundless stage is opened, 
even in this province alone, to the industry and enter- 
prize of Europe, when the destructive rule of the Turk 
shall be no more — who has surpassed every other people 
that rose to power by the sword in the art of destroying 
the human race, and leaving every country that fell 
under his domination a desert. 

It is by no means improbable that the inhabitants of 
Bosnia may be called upon, at no distant period, to 
defend their country against their powerful neighbours, 
Russia and Austria — the latter firmly seated on their 
frontier in Dalmatia, the banks of the Ouna and the 
Save. It is well known that the insurrection of the 
non-reforming Mahometans, now raging in Bosnia, 
commenced in the Kraina (Turkish Croatia), on the 
frontier of Austria; without crediting a tithe of the 
reports we heard, so current among the Turkish autho- 
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rities in Bosnia, that the insurgents were armed and 
instigated to revolt by Austrian agents, as a retaliation 
upon the Ottoman Porte for not surrendering the Hun- 
garian refiigees, there cannot be a doubt that Bosnia, 
the Kraina and Herzegowina would admirably round 
the possessions of Austria in this part of her empire, 
particularly the Kraina, running, as it does, like a wedge 
into her possessions on the Oima and the Save. The 
inhabitants of the Kraina are also, for the most part. 
Roman Catholics, and as co-religionists of Austria, they 
have ever manifested a desire to place themselves under 
the rule of that Power ; and if we refer to history, we 
shall find that they liave aided the Imperial troops in 
their repeated invasions of Turkey by way of Bosnia ; 
and now, while the Slavon-Greeks, their countrymen, 
remain neutral, they are found fighting in the ranks of 
the non-reforming Slavo-Miissulmans. Yet we cannot 
belie\'e that the latter, the most patriotic of all the 
inhabitants of Bosnia, would willingly exchange the rule 
of the Turk, bad as it is, for that of the Austrian. 

The Kraina, of e\'ery other frontier of Bosnia, owr« 
but little to nature as a defensive position — the forests 
are not dense, nor tlie defiles dangerous ; and as to the 
forts and karaouls, they would lie of no use whatever 
against the science of modern warfare. Beyond the 
river Ouna, the valleys arc sutficiently broad to permit 
irtiUer)* to ascend to the basin of Sanna and Gomonitza, 
and an army might probably penetrate, with corapani- 
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tive safety, to the gorges of the rivers Verbas and Bania- 
Louka; but here, unless they were certain of being 
joined by the inhabitants, entirely composed of Slavo- 
Greeks and Slavo-Mussuhnans, their further advance 
might be checked with the greatest ease, in a district 
where mountains shoot up in every direction, abounding 
in narrow defiles and gorges. Even the rivers, whose 
course must be followed by an army, take a most 
tortuous direction, forming innumerable angles, at every 
one of which we find a little fort ; and although unavail- 
able as a regular defence, they would be sufficient, in the 
bands of a few determined men, at least to annoy an 
enemy in its progress. Besides, shoidd an enterprizing 
chief succeed in forcing a passage through these defiles, 
and gain possession of the capital, Bosna-Serai, unless he 
was supported by some powerful party among the people, 
his position would be most precarious, owing to the 
nature of the surrounding country, and the facilities it 
offers for carrying on a successful guerilla warfare. 

Prince Eugene, of Savoy, one of the most experienced 
and enterprizing generals of any age, having obtained 
possession of the capital, while congratulating himself 
on having achieved the conquest of Bosnia, found him- 
self taken in a species of trap — an extensive basin-like 
plain, from which there was no outlet, except through a 
terrific defile, so narrow that a barricade of trees thrown 
across the pass, would be sufficient to arrest his further 
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progress. To advance or retreat was equaUy hazardous^ 
and to remain shut up in a town, cut off from all com* 
munication with the rest of the country, threatened 
starvation to his troops; from all these difficulties he 
was extricated by a timely arrangement with the chief- 
tains of Bosnia, who allowed him to retire, during the 
night, by the same route he had entered their country. 

We have already shown the practicability of an inva- 
sion of Bosnia through Tiu-kish Croatia, its weakest 
frontier, and the difficulties and dangers an army would 
have to encounter, when arrived in the interior of the 
country. Austria, also, commands another point of 
invasion, from Dalmatia and Ragusa, which would no 
doubt be simultaneously attempted with the other, and 
might succeed, provided that neither of the armies met 
with any serious check in their career. For instance, 
to an army in possession of the River Narenta, and the 
heights that separate Dalmatia from Herzegowina, there 
would be no great difficulty in advancing, by strong 
detachments, as far as the fortress of Stolatz, and even 
to Mostar, the capital of Herzegowina, and still more 
northwards, towards Vilno. From hence every point 
is defended by nature, and in some places by forts: 
these, however contemptible they might be as a means 
of defence in a level country, their position in this, 
where every rock could be converted into a citadel, 
gives tiiem importance ; hence, it would be impossible 
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to make an attempt in advance, without being exposed 
to a serious attack — the defiles and passes being so 
narrow, that in some places scarcely two men could 
march abreast. 

On the other hand, to attempt to scale the mountain 
rampart that separates Bosnia from Herzegowina, and 
from which the descent is practicable to the basin of 
Bosna-Serai, covered as the whole range is with dense 
forests and isolated peaks of rock, must occasion a 
serious loss of time, and the most Herculean labour; 
besides, it would be impossible to transport either 
ammunition or provisions, except such a portion as 
each man could carry about his person. It is true, 
that an army once in possession of these mountains, 
having its rear well protected by strong detachments, 
from which to draw provisions and ammunition, might 
threaten, nay, destroy the independence of these pro- 
vinces : as these heights command all the passes leading 
to the basin of Novi-bazar, the plains of Cossova, and 
the Metoia, in Upper Moesia, together with the route 
leading to Mostar on one side, and Bosna-Serai on the 
other, the capitals of Herzegowina and Bosnia. 

In a country like Bosnia, so admirably defended by 
an encircling chain of mountains, appearing to the eye 
of the traveller a perfect wall of rock, the difficulty of 
forcing an entrance into the interior would seem to 
preclude the possibility of a successful invasion, even 
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to an eiiterprizing commander. He would also have 
to contend against the utter absence of roads ; aud 
should the weather prove wet, such is the nature of 
the soil as almost to render it impossible, either for 
man or horse, to advance. To which we may add, the 
more numerous the army, the greater would be the 
ditficulty to find subsistence ; and to march by any 
route except the horsepath of the caravan, at best the 
precipitous bed of some mountain torrent, it would be 
necessary to cut a passage tlirough the forests : again, 
the villages are always concealed in some sequestered 
nook, so that those unaccustomed to the country would 
consider it to he a desert. How then could an enemy 
maintain itself? 

Under any circumstances, we cannot suppose that 
Austria would attempt the inviision of Bosnia, a 
country where, in former years, she was so signally 
defeated ; to wluch wc may add, tlie Austrian is not 
popular in these provinces, except among the Roman 
Catholics of the Kraina, and they would prove too 
insignificant in numbers to afford any effectual ud, 
scarcely numbering, as wc before observed, three hun- 
dred thousand ; and such is the hitterness of religious 
feeling, that alone would be ciTtaJn to arm the whole 
population, both Slavo-Greek and Slavo-Mussulroan, 
against her. Even withoul invasion, Austria has it in 
her power to injimi the interests of the Sultan, by 
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supplying the insurgents with the materiel of war, and 
by tacitly encouraging her own Slavonian troops to 
desert, and assist their brethren and co-religionists in 
this part of his dominions. 

In a political and commercial point of view, the 
annexation of Bosnia, Herzegowina, and the Kraina, 
to the Slavonian possessions of Austria, on the Adriatic 
and the Save, would be most advantageous to the in- 
habitants, by opening to them a maritime communica- 
tion with the commercial States of Europe, from which 
they are now excluded. To Austria the union woidd 
be of the highest importance : the possession of Bosnia, 
with its annexed provinces, the Kraina and Herzego- 
wina, would form, altogether, one of the strongest 
mountain frontiers of any state in Europe, and at the 
same time secure to her peaceable possession of a long 
line of coast on the Adriatic, everywhere open to an 
attack, in the event of a war with the Ottoman Porte ; 
and she cannot forget that during the palmy days of 
Turkish power, it was the Slavo-Mussulmans of Bosnia, 
those daring mountaineers, who ravaged and laid waste 
Austrian Croatia, Hungary, Styria, Carniola, on to 
Laibach and Trieste. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Character of the inhahitants of Bosnia — Social institutions 
— Self-government of the people — Its beneficial tendency 
— Native bards — Music — Superstitions — Similarity between 
the Slavonians of European Turkey and those of Hun- 
gary and Austria — Moral conduct of the people — Marriage 
ceremony — Mode of burial — Service of the Koran — Cus- 
toms and mamiers — Medical science — Prevalent diseases — 
The bans in Bosnia — Mode of living — Cookery— State of 
agriculture — Forests — Mineral treasures in Bosnia — Iron- 
works — Mineral springs. 

In manners, customs and language, the inhabit- 
ants of Bosnia and its sister states, the Kraina and 
Herzegowina, resemble those of the Servians we have 
ah*cady described, and, like them, whether Christian 
or Mahometan, display the same generous feeling 
and hospitality. Even now, notwithstanding the 
demoralized state of the country, the Frank traveller 
who refrains from identifying himself with any of 
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the various religious and political parties that dis- 
tract the country, may roam in any direction with- 
out the slightest danger, and be certain to receive a 
welcome reception alike from the Mahometan and 
the Christian. It is true, we occasionally hear of 
acts of brigandage, but, on inquiry, they generally 
arise from some political motive. In this respect, 
the moral character of the Slavonian is superior to 
that of the Greek ; he is not mercenary, and never a 
robber merely for the purposes of gain. We must 
not, therefore, give implicit credence to the accounts 
of the Austrians, who describe Bosnia as a country 
infested by brigands, since it is the interest of that 
power that these countries should not be visited by 
any traveller from the west : the whole of the com- 
merce, such as it is, being in her hands, and the less 
these provinces are known to the great world, the 
greater is the hope that she may, at some futiu'e 
period, annex them to her dominions, or at least 
exercise over them something in the form of a pro- 
tectorate. 

The social organization of the Bosnians is similar 
to that of the Servian principality, the country is 
divided into nahias, or circles, and these are sub- 
divided into knejines, or communal tribes, and not- 
withstanding the numerous insurrections that are 
continually taking place, these institutions of the 
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people remain unchanged ; eacli tribe, or tribes, 
where it cannot be done oprnly, secretly elect their 
own chief, and administer the affairs of the com- 
munity by a rcpresentjitive form of government — 
a pertect patriarchal republic. In sliort, the real 
tendency of the Slavonian inhabitants of European 
Turkey is the federal system ; and whatever may be 
their ultimate fate, any attempt of a new ruler to 
introduce among them the bureaucracy and indivi- 
dual administration of other states, would be certain 
to excite universal discontent. 

Like all mountaineers, the Bosnians are much 
attached to their country, and expatiate with great 
complacency on the excellence and abundance of its 
products — their grain, their honi'v, their flocks and 
herds, all of which they affirm to be unequalled of 
tlieir kind ; nor are they insensible to the picturesque 
beauty of their luxuriant valleys, dense forests mid 
lofty mountains. Taken altogether, the peitsant of 
Bosnia is more intelligent than the peasant of Western 
and Central Europe ; this is referrible to the nature 
of their social institutions, which obliges him to 
examine and decide for himself, and take a part in the 
discussion of the affau^ of the community of which 
he is a member; whereas, in the majority of the coun- 
tries of Europe, the Government alone wills and acts, 
k-aving the mind of tliu people to sink into inertness. 
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The system of self-government, so general among 
the Slavonians of these provinces, and which the 
Turkish Administration of former years in some 
degree encouraged, leads to a very different result ; 
hence the traveller hears with astonishment, not only 
the inhabitants of towns and villages, but the shep- 
herd of the mountain, discuss his subject of com- 
plaint, point out the remedy for the evil, and pass 
sentence of condemnation upon the measures of the 
Vizier, and the administration of his civil officers, 
with a perspicuity, moderation and good sense not to 
be expected, from his imperfect education and want 
of intercourse with the great world. Again, if these 
people do not enjoy the advantages of the printing 
press, they have a not inefficient substitute in their 
native bards, who are constantly reciting the glorious 
deeds of their ancestors, and the most important 
events in the modem history of their country and 
everyday life. 

Of every description of poetry, the bard of Bosnia 
prefers the epic — of which Tavor, the god of war, is 
frequently the hero; these poems are sung by the 
farmer at his plough, the shepherd while attending 
his flocks and herds, and the women, whether 
walking, working or dancing. They have also their 
piesmas — a species of composition between prose and 
poetry, not unlike the songs of Ossian ; these always 
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record some event in the ancient and modem history 
of their country. Neither must we forget their love 
songs, which are very numerous, and generally end 
with the chorus, " Lelo, Lodo, il lelo, lol, idolo" (the 
god and goddess of love). 

The fairies dso occupy a high place in the esti- 
mation of these hards ; a variety of poetical effusions 
are devoted to their praise ; and the tiny sprites are 
always piiinted in the most captivating colours; 
hence the appellation of vila (fmry) is ^ term of 
endearment, appUed hy a Slavonian alike to his 
mistn\ss, his horse and his dog. In addition to the 
good fairies, they have another species much dreaded, 
and who they never mention without repeatedly 
crossing themselves, or liaving recourse to their talis- 
man. Many of the national epic poems, piesmas and 
lyricjj effusions of the Slavonian tribes in Turkey, 
])ossess considerable beauty, and if they were col- 
le(*ted and transhited, would materially tend to eluci- 
date the ancient and contemporary history of the 
people. The wandering bard with his gousla or his 
lute, journeys far and wide, the welcome guest at 
every hut : the vices and virtues of the Sultan ; the 
heroic exploits of their chiefs ; the martial deeds of 
the Haiduc ; even the poHtical history of the country, 
is composed and sung by these modern Homers, vdth 
the fidelitv of the most accurate historian. 
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With respect to their music and singing, the 
Servians possess a few pretty little airSi which might 
please from their novelty ; but the natives of European 
Turkey, of whatever nationality, cannot claim a high 
rank for their musical compositions; at best, their 
manner of singing is wearisome and monotonous, 
particularly the Turks, who seem to think that the 
great beauty of singing consists in dwelling for a 
considerable time upon one note, and then swelling 
it at intervals, with the whole force of their lungs. 
Their musical instruments, which every peasant 
manufactures for himself, consist of the flute or fife, 
made from the branch of an alder, or a reed, these 
with the gousla, a species of mandoline, and the bag- 
pipe, are equally primitive. 

The Slavonians of these provinces, particularly 
the Bosnians, never having been thoroughly con- 
verted to Christianity by the Greeks, and persecuted 
at a later period by the Papal Church as heretics, 
cherish a belief in various absurd superstitions. 
Astrology, or, as the Osmanli term it, Munedjdjim- 
lik (looking into futurity), is universally practised 
by every religious sect, alike in the large towns and 
the most remote village. There are lucky and 
unlucky days, observed to the very hour with the 
utmost fidelity. The flight of certain birds, or 
meeting with particular animals, is deemed ominous ; 
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dreams are considered of the highest importance, 
and interpreted with the same gravity as they were 
by the first patriarchs. Charlatans abound here 
as in the more civilized countries of the West, and 
tax the purses of their dupes to a very consider- 
able extent. The Jews and gipsies labour under 
the accusation of sorcery and witchcraft, particularly 
if they are old and ill-looking, and sometimes faSl 
victims to the monomania of those who consider 
themselves, their families, or their flocks and herds 
bewitched. As an antidote, the Christians rcsoii; to 
the prayers of their clergy, and to a plentiful supply 
of holy water, the Mahometan to the Koran, and 
the cfHcacy of a visit to the tomb of some famous 
Santon ; and if these fail, the charm of the magician 
or the astrologer is invoked. 

The Slavonian of European Turkey is gifted with 
great facility for learning foreign languages, and 
displays equal ability in imitating mechanical works. 
The Osmanli, on the other hand, appears to be 
destitute of any talent as a linguist, as he is rarely 
acquainted with any language but his own. The 
love and respect manifested by children towards their 
parents and the aged, so pleasing a characteristic of 
the Slavonian tribes, equally prevails in Bosnia ; their 
sobriety is also remarkable when contrasted with the 
of the western nations: neither are they so 
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excitable when under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor. Suicide is a crime nearly unknown in these 
countries, both among Mahometan and Christian, 
who are alike fatalists, and submit with patience to 
the decrees of Heaven : murder by stealth, such as 
private assassination, poisoning, &c., is never heard 
of. Revenge for injuries received, the cry of blood 
for blood, however does exist, but not in the same 
degree as among the Greeks and Albanians. 

Moral purity must have been very general among 
the ancient Servians, when we find that their 
language does not contain a single epithet by which 
to designate a woman of abandoned character ; and 
notwithstanding all that they have suffered, and still 
suffer fix)m the brutal violence of the privileged dass, 
the Mahometans, thev are the most moral of all the 
nationalities of European Turkey. Forcible abduc- 
tion, rape, and adultery, according to the Turkish 
law, are punishable with death, still this law is only 
enforced when the offence is committed against a 
Mahometan ; when the injured party is a Rayah, a 
fine and a reprimand are considered a suflScient 
penalty. The indulgence uniformly exhibited towards 
a Mahometan delinquent is extremely impolitic in the 
Turkish Government, and has contributed much to 
embitter the Christian population towards the rule of 
the Sultan. We might recount many instances of 
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the most flagrant misconduct of the Mahometans 
towards the wives and daughters of the Bulgarian 
nationality, who are naturally a quiet, peaceable 
people, and were, no doubt, afraid to resent an insult 
for which they could not hope to obtain redress ; had 
it, however, been inflicted on the femily of a fiery 
Servian, the oflFender would have expiated the injury 
with death. 

In Bosnia, the Slavo-Mussulmans make no 
scruple in seeking for their wives among the fair 
daughters of their countrymen, the Christians, and 
even allow them to adhere to the rites of their 
Church ; but a Slavonian Christian never marries 
with a Mahometan woman, since he would be excom- 
mimicated by his Church for taking a heathen to his 
bosom. In this respect, and indeed in every other 
connected with religion, we regret to be obliged to 
record that the Mahometan is far more tolerant than 
the Christians of the Greek and Latin ritual, who, if 
they intermarry with each other, provoke the thunder 
of excommunication from their respective churches. 

The marriage contract is made in the presence of 
witnesses, or in writing, and if this is broken, 
sanguinary disputes often ensue ; the priest afterwards 
pronounces liis benediction, and rings are exchanged. 
Independent of any pecuniary arrangement between 
the parties, it is customary for the bride to take to 
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the house of her husband a cord and a sadc, 
figurative of the care and attention she intends to 
bestow upon his domestic affairs ; and on entering she 
scatters a handful of paras about the house, to 
signify that she carries with her abundance. Her 
first visit to the fountain, from which the household 
have been accustomed to derive their supply of water, 
is performed with great solemnity, including prayer, 
and a discharge of fire-arms ; and to aid the young 
people, presents of cattle, and other things necessary 
to housekeeping, are made by every member of their 
respective families and friends. 

The wedding feast, according to the circumstances 
of the parties, generally continues a fortnight, and 
even longer; during this time the most unbounded 
hospitality Is rendered to all visitors ; even the 
traveller, who may pass through the village, is invited 
to the festival, when he is expected to join in the 
usual toasts given on the occasion, and if he can 
compose an appropriate piesma, he is indeed a 
welcome guest. Baptism is also celebrated with 
rejoicings and feasting. The decent interment of the 
dead is one of the most sacred obligations recognized 
among the inhabitants, whether Christian or Mussul- 
man. The most insulting language that you can 
address to a native of these provinces, is to wish that 
his body may be cast out without sepulture. The 
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corpse is generally consigned to the tomb within 
twenty-four hours after death. This dangerous pre- 
cipitation has had its origin with the Osmanli, in 
order that the deceased may not be detfuned from the 
enjoyments of paradise. 

The earth that covers the grave is never more 
than three feet in depth, and in this the Turks make 
a hole for the corpse to breathe ; and a.s the deceased 
is usually buried without a coffin, instances are not 
uncommon of some poor wretch awaking from a 
trance, and with great difficulty working his way 
upwards ; while others, too feeble for such a laborious 
effort, expire in the struggle. Although these 
breathing holes may prove useful in cases of pre- 
mature interment, the mephitic vapours they oxhale 
renders them extremely injurious to the health of the 
inhabitants in the neighboiuliood of the cemeteries. 
The burial service in use among the foUowi-rs of 
Mahomet is so beautiful and appropriate, that we 
have endcnvDiu^d to render it as near as possible into 
English, with the hope it may interest our readers : 

" Oh, Almighty God ! have mercy upon the living 
and the dead, upon those who now lift up tlicir 
hearts unto thee, and upon those who are far distant ; 
upon tlie high and the low — the men and the women 
of this assembly. Grant imto us, oh ! merciful God 1 
» more prolonged cristence, that we may continue to 
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live in the holy faith of Islam, and when we die, may 
we still be found steadfast in the same faith. Grant, 
oh ! merciful Father ! that oiu* brother, who now 
sleepeth, may, through the abundance of thy grace, 
awake to happiness and continue to grow in good- 
ness, and if he has been an evil-doer, forgive him his 
trespasses. Grant him happiness and glory, that he 
may approach nearer to thy eternal throne. Preserve 
him! oh, thou great and eternal being! from the 
horrors of the grave and from everlasting woe ! 
Grant him to live in paradise, in fellowship with the 
faithful ; and, oh! transform the dark and narrow grave 
into the mansion of the blessed. Oh ! thou all- 
merciful being ! spread over him the shadow of thy 
love." 

Should the deceased be a child, the following is 
added : 

'^ May this innocent being be received as a pledge 
of our faith sent before to prepare a place for us, and 
let his supplications intercede for us, that we may 
enter the mansions of eternal bliss." 

In many parts of the country, when a death oc- 
curs, the most lamentable cries are uttered by the 
women, who tear their hair and lacerate their face 
and their breast till they stream with blood. In 
some districts, particularly among the Jews and 
Armenians, a woman who is celebrated as a mourner 
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is much in request and liandsomely paid for her 
services. When these direful lamentations first 
burst upon the ear of the traveller in the wilds and 
mountains of those provinces, the effect is most 
startling, and at tlie same time singularly raoum- 
ftil and depressing to the spirits. Among the Cluns- 
tians, these cries and lamentations are renewed the 
third day after death, in remembrance of the resur- 
rection of our Saviour. Again on the ninth day, 
to commemorate his re-appearance on eartli, and 
finally on the fortieth day, in memory' of his ascen- 
sion to heaven. 

As may be supposed, the science of medicine has 
made but little progress in these countries. In 
many of tlie principal t<i\vns, and at tlie court of 
a Pacha, we sliall find both a physician and apothr- 
cary ; the army also is tolerably well provided with 
medieul officers, nearly all of whom are Germans, 
Italians and Greeks. With the exception of Uiesc, 
the traveller who may be attacked with indispo- 
sition, has no hope of medical aid. Happily for 
the people, there arc certain faniibes to he found 
in every village and commune, who have practised 
the science of mi'dicino from time immemoriil, 
and they are recorded to have wrought some very 
extraordinary cures. InWrmittent fever iind d}-3cn- 
tery are the most common diseascH ; rheumatism 
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prevails in the mountain districts, but gout and 
calculous diseases are nearly unknown. In the large 
towns, and particularly among the Turks who lead 
a sedentary life, disorders of the biliary and diges* 
tive organs frequently occur, to which we may add 
apoplexy. Cutaneous diseases are not frequent, 
except among the Jews, the Osmanli, and the 
Greeks; small-pox occasionally commits dreadful 
ravages ; and the cholera-morbus is more dreaded 
by the inhabitants than the plague, for neither the 
talisman of the sorcerer, the prayers of the Papa 
or the Santon, nor their endless tizans, availed 
anything to arrest the progress of that dreadful 
scourge. 

The barber is everywhere the surgeon in Turkey ; 
and we certainly cannot but admire the simplicity 
of his instrument, since the razor serves alike to 
amputate a limb, shave the beard, or perform the 
operation of phlebotomy ; and no man is a greater 
adept in its use than an OsmanlL One very sin- 
gular remedy, much employed here and in the 
adjoining Slavonian provinces, for nearly every in- 
ternal disease, is pebbles ! A set of charlatans 
travel through the country with bags of these 
pebbles, pretending that one is the male and the 
other the female ; they are purchased with avidity 
by aU dasses and religious sects, and a healing 
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draught is composed by rubbing them together in 
water till it becomes discoloured. Some of these 
pebbles, remarkable for their form and the beauty 
of their variegated colours, are used as an external 
application. Hence, these people seldom or ever 
apply for the assistance of a mediaJ man, till 
charms, talismans, prayers, tizans, and everj" other 
expedient mthin their rem;h has been tried and 
failed ; and, us may be supposed, persons of a 
delicate constitution never arrive to maturity, con- 
sequently, we seldom or ever see the numerous 
suffering invalids so often met with in the (.Towded 
cities of Western and Central Europe. They are 
also in great measure exempt from consumptive 
diseases, likewise from insanity and idiotcy, so fre- 
quently produced in civilized life through intense 
study, constant application to business, fanatic steal, 
loss of wealth, and disappointed ambition ; and 
notwithstanding the mountainous character of these 
provinces, with tlieir tiny valleys, secluded dells, deep 
gorgis and dvfiles, wliere the sun seldom penetrates, 
and the climiitc suddenly chsmges from the chill- 
ing cold of Russia to the burning heat of Asia, 
we rarely meet with an in-iitanee of the goitn*, and 
never with one of those abortions of humanity the 
Cretin. Still tlie people are not long-lived ; man 
rarely passes the allotted period of thr«c score years 
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and ten, while the life of women is considerably 
shorter; however, they have one advantage over 
the inhabitant of more civilized coimtries — their 
illness is always of short duration. 

Among the other reforms of the Sultan, the in- 
troduction of a European mode of dress has found 
no favour in Bosnia ; the national costume is similar 
to that of the inhabitants of Servia, except that the 
Slavo-Mussulman still wears the turban. Since my 
last tour in Bosnia, the reforming taste has so far pre- 
vailed as to banish altogether the enormous kourdjak, 
a cylindrical turban, and the kaouk of the Janissaries. 
The scarlet fez used by the Turkish military and the 
officials properly belongs to the Albanian costume ; 
and among all the various coverings for the head, it 
is at once the most inconvenient and the least grace- 
ful, as it generally rests on the ears, and has the 
effect of pressing them down till they become a 
deformity. As a protection against the heat, cold, 
or rain, it is of no use whatever ; in siunmer the 
face is broiled, and when it rains, unless you are 
provided with a capote, it serves admirably to con- 
duct a stream of water down the neck of the 
wearer. 

Every Mussulman wears a moustache, which he 
colours black most artistically ; and in obedience to 
the commands of the Koran, he has his whiskers 
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and head closely shaven, leaving a tuft at the crown 
of the head, in order that his guardian angel, at 
the day of judgment, may have something by which 
to lift him from the grave. Beards are only worn 
by the Hadjis, who have made a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and a few old men who have reiidered themselves 
remarkable for their wlisdom. 

The whole population of these provinces, both 
men and women, with few exceptions, dve their 
hair — the favourite colour is black ; and to say the 
truth, they are adqits in the art ; for the eyebrows 
and eyelashes they use what they call schischark, 
a green nut, which becomes black when burnt ; and 
for the hair another substance, which they term kna. 
Neither is it for the hair alone, that the assistance 
of art is invoked. The quantity of cosmetics em- 
ployed by the women is astonishing ; even the 
poorest peasant is not without them and perftimes : 
oD of roses, rose-water, extract of alois, musk, 
saffron and amber, are among tlic principal. Thpy 
paint the cheeks with the powder of the Iris ^oren- 
tina, and the nails of the fingers with the l^avsonia 
inermis, aad to remove superfluous hair on the 
fecc, a mixture of lime and alum is employed with 
great advantage. 

Tlie Slavonians have learned these arts from the 
Greeks and the Osmaoli, who excel in preparing 
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perfumes, dying the hair, perfecting the eyebrows, 
giving additional lustre to the eyes, and in every 
attempt to improve the beauty of the person ; but, 
alas ! the constant application of cosmetics, and the 
immoderate use of the warm bath, has the eflFect 
of rendering the fair creatures hideous and wrinkled 
before they attain the age of thirty. 

The costume of the women of the better classes 
is Oriental, graceful, and well adapted to conceal any 
defect in the person ; they appear to great advan- 
tage with their tiny feet stuck into a gay slipper, 
when seated on a divan or moving about in a room ; 
but once in the streets muffled up in a yashmak, 
and waddling along in strong boots and slippers, 
they remind one of a duck out of water. The 
popular opinion that the Star of the Harem is dis- 
tinguished for her corpidency, is not correct. The 
Oriental has a very correct taste in these matters, 
and selects his women with the judgment of a con- 
noisseur; however, as they advance in life they 
become embonpoint^ the result of seclusion and 
indolence. 

The towns and villages in Bosnia are similar to 
those we already described in Servia ; and in a 
country where wood may be had for cutting, and 
where every peasant is his own architect and builder, 
a hut is soon erected at little expense either of time 
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or labour. The Koul.is, a species of fortified castle, 
previous to the reforms of the Ottoman Porte, 
abounded in Bosai^i ; they were occupied by the 
feudal lords of the land ; since this time they hai-e 
been in great part destroyed by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, in its eternal wiirs with thosi- enemies of all 
change, in their institutions, customs and manners. 
The Hans are usually superior to those found in the 
other provinces of European Turkey ; they are pro- 
vided with a large stove and an immense stable, 
frequently capable of recei\ing from two to throo 
hundred horses, imd never less than fifty. They 
have their ostler (sciss) and waiter (odadji), and a 
Maliometun for a landlord, who, witli the kindness 
and hospitality so natural to a Slavonian, makes it 
his study to render the stranger contented while 
he remains under his roof. The hisab (rt^ckoning) 
of the lianji is made verbally, or by notches cut in 
a piece of wood. The amount is always trifling, 
and the honesty of the people so remarkable, that 
they never tiiiiik of overcharging the stranger. This 
observation, however, only applies to tlic Slavonians 
and Albanians ; as to the Zinzars and Greeks, par- 
ticularly the latter, they make no scruple to impose 
upon you, not only an exorbitant bill, but If it can 
W done with im|)umty, to pilfer the conteots of 
your saddle-bags. 
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The meat generally used in these provinces is 
l^b or mutton, excellent in quality and iSavour; 
veal is never met with, and beef only in the large 
towns ; fowls may be had anywhere ; geese and 
ducks are never eaten by a Mussulman, nor game, 
unless the blood of the animal has been drawn pre- 
vious to death. Fish is only eaten during Lent, yet 
the rivers everywhere abound with excellent trout. 
With respect to vegetables — salads, lettuces and 
cucumbers, are very much in demand. White beans 
form a staple commodity in the cuisine. Potatoes 
and peas are a great rarity. Fruit is everywhere 
excellent, particularly the water-melon. There are 
public bakers in all the large towns. The hanji 
usually combines that trade with his other occupa- 
tions. Wine, which is always of a red colour, may 
be procured at every ban, together with raki and 
slivovitza, a spirit made from com ; they have also 
a variety of liquors, prepared from aniseed, cinna- 
mon, cloves and bitter almonds. Coffee is the 
beverage of all classes, and always taken without 
milk or sugar. They rarely grind it to powder, as 
we do, in a mill, but use instead a pestle and mortar ; 
when sufficiently bruised, it is put into a small 
saucepan with a little water; just before it comes 
to boil, they add a few drops of cold water, when 
it is fit for use; it is then served in a small 
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cup ; and as to flavour and' strength, it far excek 
any made by our exijcnsive and complicated rqfir 
chines. 

Although the quality of the milk of the cow in 
Bosnia is very rich, you never meet with butter, and 
rarely with cheese ; the cream is thick, and when 
mixed with honey, forms an important article of 
food among the better classes. Youart, so well 
known as a cool, refreshing be\'erage in a hot 
country, is made by infusing oak-Ieavcs in milk, 
which imparts to it a som- taste. Nearly all the 
culinary preparations are too higlily seasoned with 
red pepper, garlic and onions. One of the most 
favoured dislies with the traveller from Western 
Europe is the schish-kicbab, which consists of round 
pieces of meat cut out of a leg of lamb or mutton, 
and roasted on a little liand-spit ; tliis, with the 
kiema-kibab, a species of mutton cutlet, also roasted 
and never overdone, are excellent. 

These demi-Orieutals eat only twice a-day, the 
principal meal is in the evening, about sunset. The 
repast of the wealthy generally consists of ten or 
twelve dishes and frequently more ; among the sweet 
dishes, the kalmakdja, a compound of eggs, milk and 
honey, is always served : also tlie haLin ; this is made 
by the confectioners, and sold in Uttlo put^, no 
Turkish kitclien is without it, and when mixed with 
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jflour, semalina, sugar, honey, rose-water, ginger, and 
otl^er spices, a quantity of dishes under various 
names are made from it. They have also a great 
variety of confectionary, of which the balaclava is one 
of the most famous ; there are likewise jellies, blanc- 
mange, and an endless number of preserved fruits : in 
the preparations of these, the ladies of the harem 
are very skilful, and bestow upon them much time 
and labour. 

In the higher ranges of the mountains of Bosnia, 
the peasants, like the Highlanders of Scotland, make 
oatmeal into cakes and porridge, which they caD 
kasha ; in short, wherever we roam in these provinces 
we find abundance of provisions, and rarely ever an 
individual who may be said to be in actual want; 
and although every tribe and commune provides for 
the necessities of its poor, the kodji-bachis and elders 
take good care that they shall work so long as they 
have health and strength. Enter the smallest hut 
belonging to a Slavonian, however miserable in out- 
ward appearance, and you will be certain to find it 
neat and tidy ; in this respect, these people are &r 
superior to the lower class in Ireland, France, and 
parts of Italy ; and no people are more decorous in 
their manner of eating, particularly the higher dasses, 
notwithstanding the use of knives and forks is not 
general. 
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The agriculture of Bosnia is as primitive and 
patriarchal as that w<? have already described among 
their neighbours, the Servians ; artificial grasses are 
never cultivated, consequently, during the great lieat 
and drought of summer, the shepherd is obliged to 
seek a subsistence for his flocks and herds in the 
deep dells and mountain prairies. Bees are a source 
of great profit to the niountaineer ; the honey is of 
a brownish hue, and the wax is said to be excellent ; 
this with wool, tallow, hides, and fruit, are bought 
up by the Austrian merchant, who is the sole 
purchaser in these provinces, and whose profits must 
be immense. 

The forests of Bosnia are left to flourish in all 
their primitive luxuriance, neither government nor 
people bestowing upon them the slightest care ; we 
see some of the finest oak-trees, half-burned, or cut 
down to within a few feet of the ground, where the 
culti\'ation of the land has been determined on. 
Every peasant is at liberty to resort to the fort-st 
when he requires a supply of firewood. In some 
places, acres of pines are destroyed merely fur the 
puqiose of obtaining the Ur. Other pro\nnces, again, 
such as Thfssaly, and parts of Macedonia, where the 
rocky mountuiiis are bare of tree or shrub, art 
entirely without firing ; yet nnmy of the rivers that 
flow through these provinces lake their rise in 
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districts abounding with forests which might easily 
be cut and floated down the streams as rafts. 

We have no historical accounts that the mineral 
riches of Bosnia have been explored, yet several 
mountains bear the names of their mineral pro- 
ductions, which seems to justify the opinion that they 
have been at some period made available. For 
instance, the mountain Zlatovo denotes, in the 
Slavonian dialect, the moimtain of gold ; Zrebemitza 
of silver, Roudnik of copper, Zeleznitza of iron. 
Dr. Schidtz, who was secretly employed, a few years 
since by the Vizier of Bosnia, Vehighi, found a rich 
mine of mercury and indications of silver and gold in 
several places ; but whatever advantages might have 
resulted from the discovery, have been lost, owing to 
the sudden disgrace and fall of the intelligent Vizier. 
At Voinitza, between Bosna-Serai and Novi-bazar, 
there is a forge for smelting iron, and one or two 
others in the Kraina. Before the Turkish occupation 
of these provinces, the iron of Bosnia was cheaper 
and of a better quality than any other in Europe, 
Hot and cold mineral springs abound in certain 
districts, and are said to be most efficacious in the 
cure of some disorders, attracting numerous visitors 
from the neighbouring towns and even from Con- 
stantinople. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Betoni to Nori-bazar — Description of thmt town — Its im- 
portance as a military position — Attempt of TKmi George, 
of Senria, to obtain possesaon — Departure from Non-bsaar 
— ^Mountain districts of Upper Moesia and Upper Albania 
— Inhabitants — Villages — Forests— Climate — Contrast be- 
tween the Serrians and the Amouts of Albania — Dangerous 
trayelling — Description of the country — ^The chamois and 
wild goat — Singular species of the tame goat — ^Arriyal at 
Goosnee — Rerolt of the mountaineers in 1B47 — Predatoty 
warfare between the mountaineers of Tchemegora and the 
Amouts of Upper Albania — ^Their hospitality, and duTal- 

rous behayiour towards the stranger and women. 

• 

We returned by the same route firom Bosnm- 
Serai to Novi-bazar^ formerly the capital of the 
Servian monarchy, and the residence of its earliest 
Krak) when it was known by the name of Rasci, 
and said to have been founded by the Rasd, a war- 
fike tribe of Servians, whose descendants still in- 
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habit the banks of the Rasca in the immediate 
vicinity of the town. 

Novi-bazar contains from nine to ten thousand 
inhabitants, principally Christians of the Rasci tribes 
of Servians ; and whether considered commercially 
or politically, is one of the most important towns 
in European Turkey, forming as it does, in a moun- 
tain country like this, the gate of entrance to the 
adjoining provinces. It communicates vrith Bel- 
grade on the Save and Danube, with Ragusa on the 
Adriatic, with Salonica and Constantinople, through 
Macedonia and Thrace, and commands the only 
direct route to the northern part of Bosnia and 
the Kraina, and to the south, the only pass that 
leads to Herzegowina, Tchemegora and Upper 
Albania. 

In no other part of European Turkey have the 
Turks exercised their destructive propensities to so 
great an extent as in this part of Bosnia, the home 
of the Rasci-Servian. In every direction we find 
ruins of towns, churches, monasteries, forts and 
castles. The convent of St. George (Djourdjivi- 
stoupe), situated on the summit of a mountain, a 
short distance from Novi-bazar, must have been an 
immense building, if we may judge from the great 
extent of ruins. At the source of the Rasca we 
see the remains of another, dedicated to the Hdy 
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Trinity. The splendid ruins of the castles of E^^iva, 
Jeletsch, and a hundred others, commanding every 
pass leading from the basin of No\4-bazar, suffi- 
ciently attests the importance the Krals of Ser\Ta 
attached to the possession of this strong-hold — the 
cradle of the Servian monarchy — on account of the 
facility it offered them of pouring down upon their 
effeminate neighbours, the Byzantine Greeks, untQ 
subduing province after province, they assumed the 
title of Emperor of the Servians, the Bulgarians, 
Greeks, Albanians, Bosnians, and the Western pro- 
vinces on the Adriatic. 

There cannot be a doubt that if this important 
position, the province of the old Rasci-Servians, 
should at any time fall into the possession of an 
intelligent, warlike people, it will give them the com- 
mand of the whole of European Turkey, Wc may 
be allowed to indulge in this supposition on viewing 
the central position of the country, and the great 
number of formidable plateaus which command the 
entrance into the adjoining provinces, and at tbe 
same time afford every facility of descent by follow- 
ing the defiles of so many rivers, streams and tor- 
rents, which here have their source. Without the 
command of these passes the Ser%-ians could never 
have been able to extend their conquests on the 
Mtirava and the Drina, on the Strymon, the Maritza 
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and the Vardar. Tzerni George, the hero of Servia, 
appeared to be fully aware of the military import- 
ance of this part of Upper Moesia, when in 1 809, 
having called to arms the Rayahs, his compatriots, 
he laid siege to Novi-bazar, and must have taken 
possession of its crumbling fortress had it not been 
for the bravery of the Arnouts; who, while one 
party maintained themselves in the fort, another held 
in check the fierce mountaineers of Tchernegora, and 
the Haiducs of the Balkan, till a Turkish army 
arrived to their assistance. 

It might be supposed, that a country of such 
importance to the Turkish Government, would be 
provided with some position capable of affording a 
vigorous defence, but this is not the case ; we have 
not seen a single fort, tower, or town that could 
withstand a discharge of artillery, and the half- 
ruined fort of Novi-bazar remains in the same state 
that Tzerni George lefl it in 1809. It would ap- 
pear that the fire of the Osmanli has burnt out, 
and that they rely more upon the social enmities 
of nationalities and opposing religious sects to pre- 
serve their rule, than any vigorous effort of their 
own, since they have contented themselves by 
placing several colonies of Mussulman-Amouts in 
peculiarly favourable situations, intended to act as 
a check upon any movement the Servian Rayahs 
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migfat be ifisposed to make towsnis gaining th^ 
iodepaKlence ; bowevfr, these Amouts, like the Mus- 
9 of Bosnia, bare also be^o dedmate d in their 
d revolts, and are now so reduofd in numbers, 
and obeoatcd in tbvir attachment to the roformiDg 
Sultan, that vrc doubt much their being able or 
wiUiop to arrest the nmnfa of aoother Sen-iaii army. 

We wm stiD aonwnpanifd by the Turkish com- 
Vdi Ber, but oa leaving Novi-bazar, 

> found it oeocssaiy to accept the sen-ices of an 
i escort In 6tct, there was no other prospect 
*f tmvwang with safety tbe wild mounliun district 
that lay before us, inhabited by hostile tribra differ- 
ing from each Dtlier in r;ice, hi^age and creed. 
These was the Sla\-o-Rasci tribes iutenniogted with 
Mussuhnao-Albannn-Amouts, the Sbvo-Servians, 
tribes of the inaccessible districts of Tchemt^oni, 
pnfcsstng tbe Greek ntual. together with the Alba- 
nian-Miridtti tribes, the Mala»ori and the KIcmenti 
adhering to the Latin Church. 

Our escort appeared to be men of some import- 
anoc in tbeir native mountwns, a splendid spedmen 
of the .MlHiniiin race ; their picturesque costume 
showing their aijiU-, utliletic frames to great advan- 
tage ; and buwe^'er lawless might be (heir mode of 
life, their enmity to the conscription and (he intro- 
duction of European customs, we had no rcaaon to 
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apprehend the manifestatioDS of any hostile feeling 
towards us, for happily among these people, the 
promise of safe conduct once given is never violated. 
These mountains, which separate Albania and 
Tchemegora from Bosnia, over which our route 
now lay, are called by the inhabitants the Stara 
Planina, supposed to be the Scordus of the Romans ; 
they somewhat resemble the Pyrenees, except they 
are more difficult of access ; like them, they have 
their forests of stunted pine and beech, with here 
and there a bare calcareous peak, shooting up in 
its own lofty grandeur ; each peak is known by its 
peculiar name descriptive of its character; for in- 
stance, the Jelieb, which rises to a height of seven 
thousand feet, contains in its centre an imperceptible 
gorge, which can be traversed on horseback, hence 
its name. Another stupendous pile, several hundred 
feet higher, is called the Prokletia, the Cursed; 
but whence it derives so ominous an appellation, I 
was not able to ascertain. This mountain joins 
the Kom, or, as the Arnouts call it, the Skolsch, 
the monarch of these mountains in European 
Turkey, rising to a height of between nine and ten 
thousand feet; ever the most prominent feature in 
the landscape, and easily distinguished, from the cir- 
cumstance of its being divided into two separate 
pinnacles. It can be ascended to a height of six 
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thousand feet, affording from its summit one of the 
most splendid and interesting riews in European 
Tm-key. You see lying before you the principality 
of Tchernegora, through which may be traced each 
separate gorge, di -file and ravine, to Cattaro on the 
Adriatic, appearing on the horizon like a broad silver 
band. From hence is also seen to great ad\-aiitage 
the tine range of mountains in Upper Albania, 
extending from Prizren and Ipek to the Lake of 
Scutari. The view towards Bosnia is closed in by 
a continued calcareous wall, over which is seen rising 
isolated peaks of naked rock of an elevation exceed- 
ing seven thousand feet. 

In this mountain district we find several small 
lakes, evidently occupying the beds of extinct craters. 
The largest is called the Plava. Most of the rivers 
that fertilise the adjacent provinces here have their 
source, with a multitude of torrents now leaping 
rlown the sides of a calcareous rock, and again lost 
to new as they sweep through a subterranean pas- 
sage. Although the general character of the country 
bears the appearance of sterility at a dist<-uice when 
viewing its bare naked rocks, the eye is frequently 
gladdened by the sight of a luxuriant valley, green 
plateau, and forests of the stately oak ; and not a 
few beautiful shady spots are seen blooming with 
the labours of the husbandman ; however, the prin- 
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cipal riches of the mountaineers consist in their 
flocks of sheep and goats, together with the produce 
of the apiary. In the more elevated mountain dis- 
tricts, the chamois and the wild goat are seen spring- 
ing from rock to rock with a degree of tameness 
never witnessed in these animals in our mountain 
districts of Western Europe, for these people never 
resort to the chase either as a source of amusement 
or profit. Wolves and bears abound in the forests ; 
the latter are frequently captured by means of a mix- 
ture of honey and raki, when they become intoxi- 
cated. This method of taking poor bruin forms a 
favourite amusement of the inhabitants. 

In these valleys and defiles, open to a southern 
aspect, the continuous roar of the myriad of insects 
is astounding to the traveller from Western Europe ; 
here we also frequently find in the rents of the rocks 
an amazing number of dangerous reptiles, snakes 
and scorpions, who find their way even into the hut 
of the mountaineer ; they are, however, but little 
dreaded by this primitive people, who are in posses- 
sion of many antidotes in herbs against every ill to 
which man is subject ; a knowledge of some of these 
would, no doubt, be found useful, but could only be 
acquired by a long residence among the inhabitants. 

On leaving Novi-bazar for Upper Albania, we 
continued to travel along the right bank of the 
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Rasca, which gives ita name to the Rasci, by which 
denominatioQ the whole of the Slavo-Servians were 
formerly known. We forded several rapid streams, 
tributaries of the Rascn, and at tlie village of Dvoie- 
vitch crossed that river, now become a rapid torrent, 
the water rising to our saddle-girths. Here we left 
the Rasca, and ascended the beautiful ^■aIley of the 
Belotich. where wo found the extensive ruins of 
a town and a convent. Our route from hence was 
one continued ascent up the bed of some winter 
torrent, till we came to a fine green plateau, like 
a bowling-green, when we enjoyed an extensive 
prospect of the surrounding counlry, over which 
rose the Mokra-gora, here and there still streaked 
with the snows of winter. We now descended, by 
a zig-zag pathway, into a deep gorge, wliere we 
found a village inhabited by Arnouts, Tlie houses 
were all built of stone, and clustenid together around 
the base of a projecting rock ; they consisted of 
two stories, the lower one serving as a stable fur 
cattle. Each house was in itself a species of little 
fort, pierced with apertures, for the purpose of 
perniilting the inhabitants to 6re on their assailants 
— so charai-tmstic of a country iniiablted by two 
hostile races, the Arnout and the Slavonian. 

We rumained an hour or two at the village, to 
refresh ourselves and our horses, whrajB we tbund a ban 
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containing the usual accommodation for travellers. 
We had excellent coffee, fruit, roast lamb, wine and 
raki, and what was still more agreeable, both the 
hanji and the inhabitants behaved to us with a 
degree of courtesy and attention which could not 
be exceeded in the most civilized village of Western 
Europe. The Boulouk-bachi, with the principal 
men of the place having smoked the tchibouque 
with us, mounted their horses, and accompanied us 
by the most direct pathway through the mountains to 
the next village. This courteous escort was repeated by 
the inhabitants of each village, whether Amout or 
Slavonian, till we got to the little town of Roujaia. 

After crossing the torrent of the Ouvor, and 
witnessing its sudden disappearance in a cleft of the 
rocks, we ascended the strong defile of the Jarout 
Planina, lined with a fine forest of majestic oaks. 
On gaining the summit we found another of those 
green plateaus, so frequent in these mountains, and 
saw before us the stupendous Jelieb, with its rocky 
peaks, each resembling a sugar-loaf, and shooting up 
to a height of at least seven thousand feet. 

Our route from here to Roujaia was altogether 
of an Alpine character. On every plateau we found 
extensive forests of firs and pines. The principal 
species of pine were the Pinus picea, the PinaBter, 
Pinus mughus. The Pinus picea and the Pinus 
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brucia attained the highest elevation, In favoured 
situations these trees were intermingled with the Larix 
Europtea, the Fagussylvatica, Juniperus nana. Ar- 
butus uva ursi, Vaccinium myrtillus. In the lower 
region, among the oak-trees, the wild pear, appln, 
cherry and plum flourished in great ahundance, and. 
above all, the beautiful TXlia argeniea, which always 
gives a lively picturesque effect to the foliage of 
a forest. The Popvlua alba and nigra also arrivo 
here to great perfection, forming a magnificent 
arbour, which effectually excludes the rays of the 
sun. The wild vine nnight be seen twining itself 
in the branches of trees at an elevation of nearly 
three thousand feet, and fields of maize sei'cral 
hundred feet higher, while rye, oats and barley 
throve remarkably well at an altitude of nearly four 
thousand feet. 

The inhabitants of the few villages through which 
we passed, appe^Lrcd well supplied witli the necessaries 
of life ; always located on the fertile hanks of some 
mountwn torrent, thi-ir industry was re«Tirded by 
abundant crops of the finest com, particularly 
maize, and they appeared to be fully aware of the 
advantages of urigation. In favoured situations, the 
vine arrives to great perfection, and several of our 
choicest fruit trees of Western Europe arc no stranger 
to the orchard. As may be supposed, in n moiin- 
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tainous country like this, the climate varies according 
to the situation; in some places we were exposed 
to the burning heat of Africa, in others to the chill 
cold of the wintry north; and, singular enough, 
should the wind, even during the height of summer, 
happen to blow from the Steppes of Bessarabia and 
Krim-Tartary in South Russia, and no lofty moun- 
tain intercepts its progress, all vegetation for the 
time is suspended, an event as much dreaded by the 
mountaineers, as the Simoon to the traveller in the 
desert. Happily, this wind never endures longer 
than twenty-four hours at a time, and its visit is not 
a frequent occurrence. 

It would appear that the geographical position of 
these moimtains is peculiarly favourable to the 
physical development of man, since the inhabitants 
are comparatively the finest race in European Turkey, 
or, perhaps, in Europe. StiU, there is a decided 
diflference in the characteristics of each race — ^Amout 
and Slavonian — they are both equally well grown; 
if the gigantic proportions of the Slavonian denotes 
more physical strength, the tall, spare figure of the 
Amout, all bone and sinew, renders him an equal 
match for his more Herculean neighbour. The 
women also, that we frequently met with in the 
mountains, accompanied by their ferocious dogs of 
the ancient Greek race, were fine specimens of the 
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fair sex; or, perhaps, more strictly speaking, of an 
Amazon ; since each damsel carried in her girdle a 
poniard, and not unfrequently a pair of pistols : tnith 
to 6ay, they were well-formed, and agile in their 
movements ; aud when tripping barefoot across some 
mountain-torrent, displayed u foot and ankle that 
would have excitt^ admiration in a ball-room. Thej- 
seemed to possess considerable vivacity and quickness 
of intellect, if we might judge from the prompt wit 
of their repartees. 

As we approached Roujaia, and ascended Mount 
Krouschitza, we had to pass along the side of a suc- 
cession of the most frightful precipices-, here we 
observed several rapid torrents disappear at our fi>et 
in caverns, and break forth into cascades at a con- 
siderable depth in the gorge beneath us. On reach- 
ing the summit of the Krouschitza, we had a magnifi- 
cent new of the encircling chain of mountiuns, the 
Jelieb, the Haila, Prokletia, Koutsch and the Plavn. 
over which rose the stupendous Kom. Here the 
Ibar has its source, and also the Makva, which passes 
through Roujaia. The Thar is seen rushing through 
a magnificent defile formed by a high range of lal- 
careous mountains, called the Vratche. 

In Roujaia, we passed the night at the house of 
the Boulouk-buchi, captain of the district — a worthy 
Arnout — and had every reason to be grateful for 
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his hospitality, rendered to us with true Oriental 
courtesy. Roujaia merely consists of from eighty to 
a hundred houses, grouped together for the mutual 
defence of the inhabitants, the more pretending resi- 
dence of the chieftain forming the principal object in 
the landscape. 

At the first dawn of day, we were again in the 

saddle, on our way to Gousnee ; we followed the 

course of the Makva, under the shelter of a fine 

forest of fir-trees; this we exchanged for a most 

fatiguing pathway conducted up the steep sides of 

the Dobro Planina, through a forest of gnarled beech 

and pine ; however, we had a far more difficult task 

before us, in the ascent of one of the lesser heights 

of the stupendous Mount Plava, which must be 

crossed on our route to Gousnee. At length, 

worn out with fatigue — for we had to walk nearly 

the whole of the way — ^we attained the summit, fix)m 

whence burst upon us one of the finest and most 

extensive prospects we had yet seen ; there was the 

whole extent of the moimtains of Tchernegora, a 

perfect chaos of rocks and precipices, with the same 

encircling chain we described above, but now more 

fuDy developed, and heightened in eflTect by the lake 

of Plava, glittering like molten silver in the depths 

beneath ; streaks of snow still lay in the crevices of 

the pinnacled rocks above us, and tiny lakes in the 
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gorges, forming altogether a miniature picture of the 
Swiss St. Gothard. 

We descended into the fine valley of the Lim, and 
having forded that river, journeyed along its banks 
till we arrived at Plava, a considerable bour^ most 
romantically seated on the banks of a lake of the 
same name. On entering the castellated residence of 
the Governor, we observed some mementoes of a 
rather disagreeable character — several human heads 
stuck upon poleji — the trophies of war which the fierw 
Amouts had gained in a skirmish with their equuU) 
fierce assailants, the predatory hordes of Tchemegt>ra. 

On leaving Plava, we had a pleasant ride on the 
bonks of the lake, whence wc ascended the deep 
valley of the Lim to Gousnee ; this picturesque river 
has its source in the neighbouring mountain, the 
Koutseh, and after receiving into its bosom senrrvl 
rapid torrents cleiir as crjstal, empties its waters iuto 
the lake of Plava ; we saw several large trout 
gambolling in the transparent stream, together with a 
quantity of cray fish. In fact, the whole of these 
moimtain streams abound in excellent trout, but tlie 
inhabitants never make use of them except on fast 
days. The cray fish is of a large species, but being 
considered unclean is never used as an iirticle of foo d. 
The lake is of a circular form, and may 
tax miles in drcuraference. 
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Above it rise in majestic grandeur the Baba Visi- 
toris and Mount Bor, partly covered with forests 
of pine and fir-trees, interspersed with occasional 
spots of green pasture, on which were grazing flocks 
of sheep and goats. Here we saw for the first time, 
a species of goat differing from any other we had 
previously met with in these mountains ; they were of 
a smaller size, with long silky hair, and without horns. 
According to the tradition of the people, they had 
originally come from Upper Egypt. In addition to 
these, there were a few herds of homed cattle, and 
the district altogether appeared tolerably well culti- 
vated and evidently fertile, since luxuriant fields of 
com were spread about in every direction, inter- 
spersed with plantations of tobacco. 

We arrived at Gousnee during a moment of great 
excitement. A few days previous, the inhabitants 
had succeeded in repelling one of these tchetas that 
are etemally taking place between the Mussulman- 
Arnouts of the Gousnee district, and the Slavonian 
Christians, the Koutschi, one of the most powerful 
among the confederated tribes of the free moun- 
taineers of Tchemegora. The little town was filled 
with armed Arnouts, watching an encampment of 
their enemies, who were to be seen above them 
on the shelving sides of Moimt Koutsch, lying 
around blazing fires, almost within gun-shot of 
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the town. The scene was altogether novel to a 
traveller from the West, and reminded one of what 
bonnie Scotland might have been in days of yore, 
when the blue bonnets had determined on crossing 
the English border. There were the gallant Amouts 
in their picturesque costume, the braided jacket and 
white kilt, each separate phis or clan commanded by 
its own hereditary chieftain, and bearing its own 
distinguishing flag ; they were armed, as usual, with 
their peculiar long gun, pistols and handjar ; and now 
seated around blazing fires in the outskirts of the 
town, they made the woods and mountains re-echo 
with their monotonous songs, as if daring their 
hereditary enemies to the encounter. 

Gousnee, a stiiall town of about three hundred 
houses, and the residence of a Turkish Aien, is the 
most important place in this part of the country ; 
the whole of the inhabitants are Mus5ulman-Arnout«, 
placed here as a military colony to defend the tron- 
tier against the incursions of the mountaineers of 
Tohernegora. 

We cannot but admire the heroic bravery, ood- 
stancy of purpose, and devotedness of the Christum 
tribes of Albania and Servia, who, on the destructioD 
of all that was dear to a high-minded, patriotic 
people — tht^ir altars and fittherland, found a secure 
retreat in tlie fastnesses of their native mountains. 
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and continued for centuries to maintain their wild 
independence, in spite of every effort of the Otto- 
man Porte, even in its best days, to subdue them ; 
and now that the Turkish Government has com- 
menced the difficult task of reforming the abuses of 
centuries, this very circumstance tends to retard the 
progress of improvement, and prevents the tranquil- 
lization of this important portion of the Tiu*kish 
empire. At the same time it affords a constant 
pretext for Austria and Russia, under the plea of 
religious obligation, to interfere with the internal 
administration of the country. The free tribes of 
Upper Albania, the Miriditi, Malasori and Klementi, 
who inhabit the adjoining mountains of this singular 
country, profess the Latin ritual, rely on Austria, 
as a Roman Catholic power, for protection. On 
the other hand their neighbours, the Tchemegori, 
who adhere to the Greek form of worship, look up 
to the Czar of Russia as their natural chief. 

The existence of so many independent tribes and 
petty states as we find in this part of European 
Turkey, has had the effect of demoralizing the in- 
habitants of the adjoining provinces, who in posses- 
sion of mountains equally inaccessible, are gradually 
becoming independent; nearly the whole of the 
mountain district through which we passed, although 
nominally belonging to the Turkish Government, 
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and fonning part of the pachaliks of Non-bazar, 
Ipek and Prizren, are subject to their native chiefs, 
and pay neither t;ix nor tribute to the Porte unless 
compelled by force. At Roujaia, Plava and Gousnee, 
we found a Turkish Aien, elected by the people as 
a semblance of submission ; but the authority of 
these chiefs is powerless, when they attempt to carry 
into effect any ordinance of the Sultan at variance 
with the customs and manners of the people. 

In the re^'olt of 1847, occasioned by the endea- 
vours of the Pachas of Novi-bazar, Ipek and Prizreo, 
to enforce the conscription, these dignitaries were 
obliged to submit to the dictation of the people, 
or quit the countf)'. In several of the communes in 
the vicinity of Tchernegora, where the population 
profess the Greek ritud, they acknowledge the 
spiritual authority of the Vladica {prime bishop) 
of that little state, and are merely held in check by 
the forts of Spouge, Podgoritza, and one or two 
others, from making common cause with their free 
brethren of the mountains. 

During our excursions in these mountains, wo 
everywhere heard lamentable details of the maraud- 
mg expeditions of the Tchernegori ; within the last 
few years that part of Albania, in the vicinity of 
Scutari, has principally sutFercd. In Herzegowina, 
where the inhabitants are Slavonian, and adhere for 
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the most part to the Greek ritual, whole districts, 
with their forts and villages, have been added to 
the territories of the Vladika. Here, where the 
mountains are sufficiently elevated to form some- 
thing like a frontier, the inhabitants, Arnout and 
Tchemegori, pursue an almost incessant predatory 
warfare on the property of each other ; an armistice, 
however, is occasionally agreed upon between the 
belligerents, but as the slightest provocation is suf- 
ficient to cause a renewal of hostilities, they live in 
continued apprehension of a visit from each other. 
Perhaps the most interesting trait in the character 
of these people, whether Arnout or Slavonian, so 
opposed to each other in creed and race, is their well- 
known chivalry. For instance, should a stranger be 
travelling in the country, who is not a party to their 
quarrels, hostilities are suspended tiU he is beyond 
the reach of their bullets. They behave with equal 
courtesy to a woman, whether Christian or Maho- 
metan, who may pass through the ranks of either 
party without any fear of molestation ; nay, so great 
is the influence of the fair sex over these fierce 
warriors, that a woman can at any time cause a 
suspension of hostilities, when the cause of dispute 
Is left to the arrangement of the elders. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The importance of Tchernegora as a militaiy podtio] 
Its natural defences — Historical sketch of Tchernegora — 
Extraordinary bravery of the moantaineers — Their wars 
with the Turks — How they recovered their independence 
—The Vladika Petrovich— Perfidy of the Pacha of Scotari 
— Massacre of the Turks — Peter the Great of Russia — His 
alliance with Tchernegora — Victories of the Tchem^ori 
over Marshal Marmont and the French — ^Their wars with 
the Austrians — Form of government in Tchernegora — 
Religion, customs and manners of the people. 

The importance of Tchern^ora is entirely re- 
ferrible to its mountain character, and the ill-judged 
suicidal policy of the Ottoman Porte, in oppressing 
and persecuting its Christian subjects for so many 
centuries (to whom the impregnable fastnesses of this 
mountain fortress have proved a secure asyluni), 
has been the means of adding to the enemies of 
Mussulman rule. Approach this singular district 
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from whatever direction, and you see before you a 
calcareous wall of rock, its various peaks towering 
to a height in some places of from six to eight 
thousand feet, in others from four thousand and 
upwards. A chain of inferior altitude descends into 
the interior, which divide and subdivide the country 
in various directions ; even the rivers as they flow 
from the mountains take a circuitous course, offer- 
ing at every angle a succession of projecting crags, 
Nature's own formidable bulwark of defence. In fact, 
so complete are the natural fortifications of Tcher- 
negora, that there is no communication between it 
and the adjoining provinces except from the Lake 
of Scutari, and from Novi-bazar, by crossing the 
lesser heights of Mount Jelieb and the Komm, and 
then following the tortuous windings of the Morat- 
scha ; and this, by a footpath so precipitous and 
difficult to traverse, that all merchandize is obliged 
to be transported on the backs of men and women. 

This mountain district is more generally known 
under the Italian name, Montenegro. The Osmanli 
call it Kara-dagh ; the Albanians, Mail Z^ ; and 
the inhabitants by its Slavonian name, Tchemegora 
(black mountains), which we have adopted through- 
out this work. Indeed, wherever it has been prac- 
ticable, we have always given those names of rivers, 
mountains, towns and districts, which we found in 
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general use among the inhabitants, rather than follow 
those given by the Turks in their own language, 
and which proves a fruitful source of embarrassment 
and confusion to the traveller. 

The primitive history of Tchemegora commences 
with its first chief, Strascimir, grandson of Lazar, the 
Krai of Servia, who fell in battle against Sultan 
Amurath on the fatal field of Cossova. Strascimir, 
who obtained the soubriquet of Tchemoi (black), on 
account of his dark hair and complexion, having 
escaped the sword of the Turks, rallied around him 
several powerful chiefs of his nation, established 
himself in the fastnesses of these mountains, and 
became so formidable to the Osmanli, and popular 
among his followers, as to bequeath his name to 
a district so justly celebrated in the subsequent wars 
between the Turks and the Servian tribes ; this 
Strascimir — or, as he is better known in history, 
under the name of the Black Prince, Tchemoievich — 
also distinguished himself as one of the most valiant 
among the numerous chieftains of Ser\'ia and Albania, 
that followed the fortunes of the hero Scanderbeg. 

Ivan Tchemoievich, the son of Strascimir, accord- 
ing to the piesmas of the bards of Tchemegora, is, in 
reality, the hero of the countr)^ ; they still sing his 
numerous victories over the Turks, with a freshness 
as if they had only taken place a few years since. 
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One of the finest warlike songs of these people cele- 
brates the victory of Ivan, in conjunction with his 
allies the Venetians, under Antonio Loredano, when 
the Osmanli, commanded by their most warlike 
Sidtan, Mahomet II., were completely beaten. But 
his good fortune was of short duration. The Turkish 
forces, now combined with the renegades of Bosnia 
and Albania, continued to advance on every side, 
till the hero, deserted by all his allies, after dis- 
puting the possession of pass after pass, and moun- 
tain after mountain, was obliged to hold his little 
court at Cetinie, a position impregnable by nature. 
Here he built a \411age, a chiu-ch and a fortress, 
which has continued from that time down to the 
present day to be the capital of Tchernegora ; and 
here, surrounded by his warriors, he made the 
famous decree which still exists among this war- 
like people, and condemns the man who deserts 
his colours to be driven from the society of men, 
assume the dress of a woman, and follow the feminine 
occupation of household drudgerj', during the re- 
mainder of his life. 

In process of time dissensions arose among the 
descendants of the hero Ivan. Macksim, his only 
son, quarrelled with his cousin Milosch, and slew him 
in a duel; Ivan, the brother of the deceased, not 
finding himself sufficiently powerful to avenge his 
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death, departed for Cunstnntinople to demand the aid 
of the Osmanli; at the samw time, Macksim, droading 
the effi-ct fit" his enemy's representations, resolved to 
plead his own cause, and lost no time in setting off 
for the capital. The Sultan, flattered by the visit of 
the two Slavonian chiefs, entertained them must 
sumptuously, reconciled their differences, and finally 
converted them to Islamism; from this time they 
became the warmest supporters of the Crescent, and 
as a reward for their bravery and fidelity, Macksim 
was created hereditary Pacha of Scutari, and Ivan 
hereditai-y Pacha of Ipek, thus dividing between 
them the whole of Upper and Central Albania ; the 
descendants of the former continued in possession of 
the pachalik till the rebellion of Mousttipha in 1833. 
and tliose of Ivan, down to the last revolt of the 
Albanians in Ipek, a few years since. 

From this time, Tchernegora, deserted by its 
hereditapj' princes, the Government became vestwl in 
the spiritual ruler the Vladika; and the inhabitants, 
weary of their unequal contest with the Osmanli, 
tnnsented to pay the harritch ; at the same time 
Ulainism made considerable progri'ss among them, 
particularly us it absolved all who embraced that faiUi 
from paying any tax or tribute whatever, bosidee 
offering h career of military glory tii whoever rhose Ut 
cnibnuw the pn)fiasi[)[i of arms. Such was the »tate 
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of Tchemegora, till about the end of the seventeenth 
century, when the Christians of Zeta, in the vicinity 
of Tchemegora, having purchased from the Divan the 
right of erecting a church, the Vladika of Tchemegora, 
Petrovich Niegowich, was invited to consecrate it. 

Relying on the assurances of perfect safety given 
him, and on the protection of a strong guard of pan- 
doiu^ placed at his disposal by the Pacha of Scutari, 
in whose pachalik Zeta was situated, the Vladika set 
out to perform his sacred mission, but contrary to the 
laws of justice and good faith, on passing the frontier 
of Tchemegora, he found himself seized by the agents 
of the perfidious Pacha, and condemned to be 
impaled as a traitor, unless he embraced Islamism. 
Life was refused, at the expense of his creed, by 
the indignant Vladika, who was afterwards released, 
on the inhabitants of Zeta and Tchemegora paying 
the rapacious Pacha an exorbitant ransom, which 
reduced them to sell even the sacred vessels and 
omaments of their churches. This base act of 
perfidy, on the part of the Mussulman authorities, 
was fearfully avenged by the Christians of Tcher- 
negora and the surrounding districts, who rose 
en masse on Christmas Eve, in the year 1703, and 
massacred every Mahometan who did not submit 
to be baptized. This was the commencement of 
that horrible religious war, between the Arnouts 
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and the Tcliernegori, which has continued, witliout 
intermission, down to the present day. 

The warlike XHadika Petrovich Niegowich, worthy 
of being placed hy the side of the Black Prince 
of Tcherncgoru, Ivan Tchernoievich, whose armorial 
ensign he assumed — the double eagle, became the 
terror of the Turks, and by his \-ictories and wise 
administration, succeeded in securing to his owa 
family the hereditary dignity of Vladika, which had 
been hitherto elective. Circumstances were also 
favourable to the establiahmtnt of nati'inal power 
in Tebernegorti, The persecution of the Christians 
by the Mahometan authorities in retaliation for the 
massacre of their co-religionists, drove a multitude 
of desperate men to seek a refuge in the mountains 
of Tchernegora, and increased the army of the 
Vladika to twenty thousand warriors. At the same 
time, Peter the Great, of Russiii, ha\-ing declared war 
against the Turks, found an ally ready prepared to 
assist him, professing the same creed, and speaking a 
dialect of the same language as liis own subjects, and 
thus revealed to Western Europe the existence of the 
little state of Tcliernegora. 

Peter, having made peace with the Ottoman Porte, 
abandoned his new allies to their fate. An in- 
teresting plesma reeounts the despairing appeid of the 
hapless |)eople to their lirethren of the Norlh, wheu, 
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in 1712, they found their mountains invaded by an 
army of sixty thousand Mahometans, under the com- 
mand of the Seraskier Achmet Pacha, who had orders, 
in revenge for the assistance they rendered the Rus- 
sians, to exterminate the entire population. A nation, 
however valorous, never conquers its liberty, but by 
concentrating power in a military chief, and the good 
genius that inspired the inhabitants of Tchemegora, 
to place their safety in the hands of their warlike 
Vladika, saved them from annihilation, and truly the 
destruction of sixty thousand fanatic warriors of the 
Crescent was a feat sufficient to place the warlike 
priest, Petrovich Niegowich, on a level with any of 
the greatest warriors of ancient Greece. 

" At that dreadful hour," says the Tchemegora 
piesma, "when ghosts leave their tombs — when 
vampires stalk abroad — when nought else is heard, 
save the thrilling midnight crow of the cock ; a 
host of black warriors descended like a torrent upon 
the Turkish camp. It was in vain that the haughty 
Bey and the fierce Spahi attempted to defend them- 
selves ; in vain they sought safety in flight, since 
every pass was an ambuscade, where they were 
slaughtered as peace-ofl^erings to the manes of our 
forefathers, who died for the liberty of Servia, on 
the fatal field of Cossova. O Servian ! wherever 
thou art," continues the piesma, '' whether freeman 
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or slave, celebrate at least one day of July, in 
commemoration of the glorious victory of thy 
iwethren of Tchemegora in 1712, and rejoice that 
so long as the black mo ud tains exist, thou hast 
liberty and a country." 

This great victory of the mountaineers of Tcher- 
negora, whose warriors did not amount to more than 
twenty thousand, might appear almost fabulous, were 
it nut confirmed in the history of the Venetians, who 
then occupied the neighbouring provinces on the 
Adriatic. The Sultan, furious at the destruction of 
his army, swore by Mahomet, if it should cost him 
his empire, he would not only exterminate the rebel 
Giaours, but blow up the mountains, and thus make 
for ever a piissage into the uest of brigands. " To 
effect this," says tlie Tchernegora pirsma, an " expe- 
dition of ft hundred and twenty thousand men wha 
confided to the command of the Pacha KeuprQi, a 
descendant of the great Vizier of the same name, 
who figured as one of the most suc^cesstiil generals 
in Turkish history." 

Keuprili, more anxinus for his military reputation, 
than his chariirtpr of a brave, opL'n-heartcd soldier, 
hesitated to attack a peopUt who had already shown 
themselves such formidable antagonists ; he had 
therefore recourse to duplicity, and offered the moun- 
taineertt an honoumblf! peoee in the name uf the 
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Sultan, who was to acknowledge the Vladika as 
their reigning Prince, on their stipulating to pay to 
the Porte a trifling tribute annually. The bait took 
with the simple-minded mountaineers, particularly as 
it came from a Bosnian of their own race — a Slavon 
renegade; consequently, their principal warriors, the 
Sirdars and chiefs of the various communes, pro- 
ceeded to the camp of the Pacha, for the purpose of 
ratifying the treaty, " where," says the piesma, " they 
were all hung as rebels, to the number of thirty- 
seven." The perfidious Mussulman having secured 
the chiefs, lost not a moment in falling upon the 
mountaineers, who, to add to their other misfor- 
tunes, found themselves without ammunition. A 
mournful piesma recounts the barbarities perpetrated 
by Keuprili and his horde of Mussulman savages, too 
horrible for publication. It is sufficient to say, that 
every human being, of whatever sex or age, who fell 
in their way, was massacred. Even inanimate things 
did not escape their vengeance, for, as usual with this 
destructive people, the towns, villages and hamlets 
were consumed, and every green tree cut down, 
till the entire coimtry became a desert — a desolation 
upon desolation. 

For many years subsequent, Tchemegora was not 
even heard of; however, a position so admirably 
fortified by nature could not fail to become the 
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refiige of the discontented Rayahs of the neighbour- 
ing districts, since in 1757 we find it again inhabited 
by a daring race, who were sufficiently brave and 
numerous to repel several successive invasions of 
the Turks, and even to carry their arms into the 
territory of their old enemies the Arnouts, and wrest 
from them several important districts inhabited by 
their Slavonian brethren. 

About this time an impostor, assuming the title 
of Peter III., Czar of Russia, made his ap- 
pearance among the moxmtaineers, whose plausible 
story so completely won upon their simplicity, that 
he reigned for four years, and became exceedingly 
popular. According to one of their piesmas, entitled 
Bogovanie (the work of God), they obtained under 
his rule and guidance another great victory over the 
Turks, in which they were singularly aided by a 
terrific storm of thunder and lightning, which set 
fire to the Turkish camp, and by igniting the powder 
destroyed thousands, while the moimtaineers, to 
whom these storms were familiar, fell upon their 
enemies and totally routed them. 

During the joint invasion of Turkey by Russia 
and Austria, from 1787 to '91, the mountaineers 
rendered considerable service to their allies, but at 
the conclusion of the war they were as usual aban- 
doned to their own resources. They had now again 
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provoked the vengeance of the Turks, who attacked 
them with an immense force, under the command 
of the famous Mahmoud, Pacha of Scutari, a de- 
scendant of their own greatest chief, Ivan, the 
Black Prince. A spirited piesma, after detailing a 
succession of sanguinary conflicts, ends by relating 
the total discomfiture of the Mussulman army, and 
the capture of its valiant leader, Mahmoud, whose 
embalmed head, among the other trophies taken 
from the Turks, is stiQ to be seen at their little 
capital, Cetinie. 

The destinies of Tchemegora were now to be 
mingled with those of the great nations of Europe. 
Buonaparte, who, in his mad ambition, dreamed of con- 
quering the world, trampling in the dust the political 
rights of man, here creating kings by a stroke of 
his pen, and there tearing asunder the ancient ties 
that bound nations to their hereditary princes, among 
his other infractions of international law, forcibly took 
possession of Venice and her dependencies on the 
Adriatic. The Allied Powers now saw the value of 
the wju-like mountaineers of Tchemegora, and their 
songs record the victory they gained over the French, 
commanded by Marshal Marmont, and the powerful 
aid they rendered in driving the Gauls from the 
shores of the Adriatic, they also teU how, in con- 
junction with the English, they succeeded in 
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obtaining possession of the strong fortress of Cattaio, 
which, according to a treaty with their Yladika, was 
from henceforth to form a part of their taTitory, and 
which they had already made the capital of 
Tchemegora. But this did not suit the views of 
Austria, and by one of the articles of the Congress of 
Vienna in 1814, Cattaro, with the other depen- 
dencies of despoiled Venice, was handed over to 
Austria ; hence, when the whole of Europe enjoyed 
the blessings of peace, Cattaro sustained a murderous 
siege, and it was not till the mountaineers had 
expended their last cartridge against the Austrians, 
and saw before them the horrors of starvation, that 
they surrendered. 

The piesma, describing the seige, and the treachery 
of the Allied Powers, pathetically appeals to their 
old comrades, the Ingleski — the lions of the sea — 
to come to their assistance, and cause the treatv 
with their Vladika to be respected. England re- 
sponded not, and the moimtaineers had no other 
alternative but submission. They made, it is true, 
several ineffectual attempts to recover possession of a 
port which brought them in direct communication 
with the civilization of the West, so necessary to the 
prosperity of their little state. In 1840, the prudent 
Vladika, fearful of the effects of a war with so 
powerful a state as Austria, invoked the good offices 
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of the Emperor of Russia, to calm the warlike 
effervescence of the people when a treaty of peace 
was concluded with Austria, and the boundaries of 
the two states definitively marked ; and for the first 
time, Tchemegora took its rank as a free state, and 
was acknowledged as such by two of the leading 
powers of Europe. 

Previous to this event, in 1832, the Grand Vizier, 
Reschid Pacha, to whom we have before alluded, 
having quelled the revolt of the insurgent Ma^ 
hometans of Bosnia and Albania, directed the whole 
of his forces — tried soldiers, and accustomed to 
victory — against the mountaineers of Tchemegora. 
He had selected a most favourable moment for his 
enterprize ; the Vladika Petrovich, who had so ably 
conducted the affairs of bis little state during times 
of great peril, was dead, and his nephew and suc- 
cessor had scarcely attained his eighteenth year. 
The wily Asiatic, unlike other powerful Pachas, who, 
to make use of one of their own favourite phrases, 
were doomed to eat dirt in their contests with the 
mountaineers of Tchemegora, had recourse to the 
potent agency of gold, flattery and promises. Those 
among the chiefs who were confessedly at variance 
with the family of the Vladika, or had any cause 
of complaint against their administration, were 
tampered with by his agents, and plentifully sup- 
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plied with money. Many promises of preferment 
were also given, and as Reschid in reality was friendly 
to the Rayahs, it was presumed his negociations 
would be successful with the Christians of Tcheme- 
gora. 

Happily for Tchemegora, at this trying moment, 
its chiefs were possessed of more principle and 
honour than to sacrifice the independence of their 
country at the shrine of ambition and interest, the 
intriguing Vizier was therefore caught in the net he 
had so ably wove for others. Still, however much he 
felt convinced that he had secured a powerful party 
among the mountaineers, he cautiously hesitated to 
enter those narrow gorges and steep precipices, where 
so many valiant warriors of his race had found a 
grave ; overtures were therefore made to the young 
Vladika, who was offered, by letters patent from 
Sultan Mahmoud, an hereditary crown, similar to 
that of the Prince of Servia. The answer of the 
youth showed him to be a worthy descendant of his 
great ancestor, the Vladika Petrox-ich Niegowicb, 
which, according to the piesma, was to this effect : 

" An Osmanli principality," replied the young 
hero, "is of no value to a consecrated Vladika of 
Tchemegora, enthroned in the hearts of his Christian 
brethren. If thou dost doubt that my lips hath 
spoken the truth, come as a friend and judge* for 
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thyself; but I swear, proud Vizier, by Him who 
died to save mankind, that shouldst thou place a 
hostile foot within our walls of rock, thou and thy 
followers shall find a tomb among the myriads of 
thy race already buried in our mountains." 

Notwithstanding the reply of the young Vladika, 
the Vizier Reschid, sometimes called Kurd Reschid, 
who firmly believed he possessed friends in the enemy's 
camp, and that nothing could withstand the bravery 
of the eager warriors at his command, who were 
burning to revenge themselves on the Giaours of 
Tchernegora, resolved to make the attempt, and, ac- 
cording to the usual policy of an Osmanli ruler, if he 
succeeded, people the country with a mixed race of 
Arnout-Mussulmans and Slavonian-Christians, so 
opposed to each other, that they never could coalesce. 

Acting upon these conclusions, he ordered Namik 
Ali, Pacha of Scutari, with ten thousand well-dis- 
ciplined troops to advance by secret marches into 
the interior of the country ; while he himself, at the 
head of a formidable body of the Nizam, supported 
by the irregular Mahometan soldiery of Bosnia and 
Albania, entered by the less dangerous pass of the 
Moratscha, where he expected to be joined by the 
traitor-chiefs his gold had corrupted to his cause. 
The aspect of everything corresponded with the 
intelligence he received from his agents ; not a single 
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hostile mountaineer was visible. With stealthy pace 
and blind confidence, the wary Vizier advanced into 
the interior, when, lo! according to the animated 
piesma of the mountain bard, as if by enchant- 
ment, the mountains and defiles echoed and re- 
echoed with the startling cry of " Death to the 
infidels !" and a shower of bullets from behind every 
jutting crag announced to the bewildered Vizier he 
was betrayed, and that nothing could save him and 
his army but a precipitate retreat. Nor was the £Eite 
of Namik Ali less disastrous ; having forced his way 
as far as the village and defile of the Martinichi, 
expecting to be joined by the Vizier, he was there 
totally defeated. Since the unfortunate issue of this 
enterprize, the Turks have made no attempt upon 
the independence of Tchem^ora. 

We cannot state with exactness the amount of 
the population of Tchemegora, which is annually 
adding to its numbers and increasing its territoryby 
forming confederacies with the neighbouring tribes of 
Albania, Hcrzegowina and Upper Moesia. We may 
estimate those that are directly under the govern- 
ment of the Vladika at about a hundred and fifty 
thousand ; trifling in amount, but formidable when 
we remember that the entire population are accus- 
tomed to guerilla warfare, and invincible in their 
own mountain fastnesses, possessing, as we before 
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observed, aU the heights that command the passes 
into Herzegowina, Albania, and that part of Upper 
Moesia included in the Viziriat of Bosnia. Not- 
withstanding the victories our mountaineers have ob- 
tained over the Turks, and the constancy with which 
they have preserved their independence, their little 
state hemmed in on every side by enemies — the 
Austrians, settled at Cattaro on its sea-frontier, the 
colonies of Mahometan^ Amouts on its land-frontier — 
the little state of Tchemegora, independent of its 
importance as a military position, is a mere nullity, 
and could not have existed in any other country, or 
under any other government than that of Turkey. 
At present it serves as a bulwark to arrest the in- 
trigues of Austria, and a point of union in the 
event of any future insurrection of the Rayahs, 
since the whole of the intermediate country, with 
the exception of a few Amout districts, is inhabited 
by tribes of the same race, and professing the same 
creed. 

Perhaps there exists in no country so perfect a 
system of equality among the inhabitants as in 
Tchemegora; it does not, however, trespass either 
upon the rights, the property, or the power of their 
rulers. The government is patriarchal, vested in 
the Vladika, who bears the title of Vladika Tzmogore 
i Brada (Bishop of Tchemegora and the mountains), 
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and Skederski i Pomorski, metropolit (Archbishop 
of Scutari and the provinces on the Adriatic). The 
people rarely address him in conversation by any 
other title than Gospodar (Sir), or Svetie Vladika 
(holy bishop). The reigning Vladika has lately 
improved the representative system, so peculiar to 
the Slavonians of these provinces, by forming a 
legislative assembly, the Sbor, composed of a pre- 
sident, vice-president and twelve members. This is 
the highest tribunal in the land. The people elect 
senators, who also perform the duties of judges in 
civil and criminal cases, and receive from the public 
treasui-y a small stipend of about ten pounds a-year ; 
this, however inconsiderable in amount, is found 
sufficient in a country where provisions are cheap, the 
manner of living simple, and where eloquence and 
probity, rather than wealth, constitute the chief claim 
to distinction. 

The Vladika presides over the assembly, and no 
act is recognized as authoritative by the {>eople 
that has not received the sanction of the senate, 
and formally promulgated in the name of the people 
and the senate. In addition to the legislative 
assembly held at Cetinie, every commune, or circle, 
has its Soviet, or meeting of the ciders, in which 
the judicial affairs of the people are discussed ; but 
should the decision be disapproved of by the parties 
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interested, the cause is removed to the supreme 
tribunal, the Sbor, where the sentence is final. 

The present Vladika, who received his education 
in Russia, is gradually introducing among the people 
the manners and customs of the Western nations. 
He has established a printing press, elementary 
schools, organized a system of police, and imposed 
a regular tax to defray the expenses of the state. 

The principal revenue of the Vladika arises from 
a pension given by the Court of Russia, amounting to 
about thirty thousand florins, an enormous sum 
in a country like this, where luxury is unknown, 
and where, in the absence of a metallic currency, 
commercial transactions are usually carried on by 
barter. In addition to this, he possesses certain 
hereditary lands, fisheries on th(» Lake of Scutari, 
and some trifling benefits as a dignitary of the 
Greek Church. So large a portion of his income 
being derived from his pension, some travellers, 
unacquainted with the democratic character of this 
people, consider the Vladika to be an imperial Nat- 
chalnik, and Tchemegora a Russian dependency. 
Be this as it may, we have shown that neither the 
Vladika nor the inhabitants of Tchemegora could 
render much service to Russia in an invasion of 
Turkey, and we doubt much that a people so re- 
publican in their principles and habits, would ever 
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become the contented subjects of any despotic mo- 
narch. Their great desire, and to accomplish whidi 
they have been struggling for the last half-century, 
is to unite themselves with their Christian brethren 
of Bosnia, Servia, Herzegowina, Upper Moesia, and 
the Slavonian tribes under Austria, on the shores of 
the Adriatic, and establish a Servian monarchy as it 
existed previous to the Turkish conquest. 

In personal appearance the mountaineers of Tcher- 
negora rather resemble their neighbours in Albania, 
than their brethren in Servia; there is the same 
nervous, lofty form, animated expression, and a 
certain degree of saucy audacity in their manners and 
bearing ; they have also imbibed from their neigh- 
bours many of their customs and manners, par- 
ticularly the belief in retributive justice, and that 
blood can only be expiated by blood, consequently 
sanguinary conflicts frequently break out between 
different tribes, which require all the influence of the 
Vladika to reconcile. Each commune or tribe has 
its own chiu*ch and maintains its own clergy, who are 
not excluded by the sacredness of their profession 
either from wielding the sword in time of war, or 
from pursuing agricultural employments when peace 
allows the weapon to be sheathed; hence a pair of 
pistols and a poniard may be seen at any hour of the 
day in the belt of the Vladika and his clergy, and 
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though these may appear somewhat unsuitable ac- 
companiments to messengers of mercy, it must be 
remembered that the entire population live in con- 
stant expectation of an attack from the Turks, who 
still assert their right of sovereignty ; and notwith- 
standing their numerous defeats, emboldened by the 
success of Omer Pacha — the hero of the day against 
the non-reforming Mahometan rebels of Bosnia and 
Albania — have again come to the determination of 
carrying fire and sword into the mountain-home of 
these fierce and indefatigable warriors. 

The gallant Croatian, to whose bravery and mili- 
tary skill the task of coercing these unruly tribes 
has been confided, may find it a task of much greater 
difficulty and danger than he anticipates : inconsider- 
able as the amount of the population of Tchemegora 
may be, so long as they remain united, they may be 
deemed invulnerable in the fastnesses of their moim- 
tain-home. 

With respect to the non-reforming Mahometans, 
the case is totaDy different : it requires no great skill 
in a general, with a weU-discipliued army, and the 
resources of an empire at his command, to quell 
their revolutionary outbreaks ; for in addition to their 
own private feuds and jealousies, they find no sym- 
pathy for their cause among their compatriots, the 
Rayahs, who form the great majority of the inha- 
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bitants, and who must rejoice in the destruction of a 
privileged dass, that so long ruled them with oppres- 
sive severity, actuated by Mahometan fanaticism. 

Since the Servian War of Independence, with the 
exception of a few partial outbreaks, for the most 
part local, this bellicose nationality (the Servian), still 
subject to the rule of the Porte, have not made any 
combined movement to recover its independence — 
however much the majority of the people may desire 
it, and however much they may have been instigated 
to rebellion by a host of eager Panslavist demagogues, 
and this at a time when nearly the whole of the other 
states of Europe were a prey to anarchy and confu- 
sion. Still, this affords no proof that they are con- 
tented with the government of the Sultan : knowing 
this, and having had many opportunities of becoming 
intimately acquainted with the state of feeling among 
these people, we are not without serious apprehen- 
sions, that any attempt of the Turkish Grovemment 
to deprive the mountaineers of Tchernegora of their 
independence, may be the signal for a general revolt 
among the whole of the Servian race, at least, the 
Rayah portion of it in these provinces, and perhaps 
extend to that of their Slavonian brethren, the Bul- 
garian nationality, who must be equally desirous to 
emancipate themselves from the bondage of a Malio- 
metan ruler. 
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The Tchernegori have their sympathisers not only 
among their co-religionists of these provinces, but a 
numerous clientelle in the active and intelligent sub- 
jects of Austria — their brethren in race, and for the 
most part descendants of those refugees, driven by 
Turkish persecution to seek a home in the land of 
the stranger. Although the different members of 
this unhappy race have been so long estranged from 
each other, so long trodden down by the brutal and 
licentious soldiers of their foreign rulers — the Aus- 
trian, the Hungarian, and the Turk — the name of 
their country buried in oblivion, and its boundaries 
artfully changed from one district to another, so as 
to induce the belief in a traveller, that they were 
nothing more than helots in bondage to the race 
that domineered over them ; yet their patriotism, 
their love of home, and the hope of winning their 
independence at some future day, never deserted 
them dxuing their long captivity. 

If we reflect upon the calamities that have befallen 
this race ; if we dwell upon the blood-stained annals 
of that section who have lived under the Turkish 
dominion ; the rapacity, bigotry and superstition of 
their rulers ; the denial of all civil, religious and 
political rights to every dissident from the creed of 
the dominant power, and who, to preserve themselves 
from being decapitated by the first Mahometan they 
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met, were obliged to pay a poll-tax to purchase secu- 
rity ; and if we remember that these were not the 
only grievances they had to compkia of, we must 
wonder that they have been able to preserve some 
traces of civilization — some approach to intellectual 
culture. Neither can we feel surprized that, having 
now, as it were, awoke from the dream of centuries, 
they exult in the numerical strength of their na- 
tionality, and, in conjunction witli their brethren 
dwelling in other lands, plot and combine in a move- 
ment which has for its object the complete emanci- 
pation of their race from the oppressive despotism of 
foreign princes, whose only title to rule is tlic sword, 
and whose system of government, since the estab- 
lishment of their dynasty, has been to rivet still 
closer the chains that conquest liad forged, and root 
out every remembrance in the people that they had 
oDce been a great and powerful nation. 

Surely, if the wrath of Heaven ever fell heavier 
upon one race than another, it has upon that which 
had the misfortune to fall under the sway of an 
Ottoman ruler. In every other despotism, however 
barbarous and crac^l, there was some redeeming 
quality ; nations though bowed down by arbitrary 
rule multiplied and prospered, whereas the sceptre 
of the Turk has too fatidly proved to be a mora] 
simoon to all, whetlu-r Cluistian or Mahometan, that 
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reposed beneath its shadow ; blasting them vfith its 
influence, and withering the sources of their vigoiu*, 
energy, and well-being. 

But everything in this world must come to a 
termination ; an administration without tact, fore- 
sight or judgment, having at length exhausted every 
soim^e of financial wealth in the country, in order to 
maintain large standing armies, so necessary to hold 
in check the revolutionary tendencies of a people 
wearied with the government of an Osmanli ruler, 
sees itself on the verge of bankruptcy, hastened by 
the annual revolts in Albania and Bosnia, to say 
nothing of the vast sums disbursed in purchasing the 
forbearance of a host of influential chieftains. This 
must be considered an unavoidable result in an 
empire composed of such an unnatural and hetero- 
geneous mass of nationalities, opposed for the most 
part in creed, tradition and race, to the ruling 
power. 

What resources has the Osmanli Government to 
support this extravagant expenditure ? There is 
little industry or trade in the country ; the indolent 
Mahometan creates nothing ; the Rayah is princi- 
pally engaged in agricultm^ pursuits, or some un- 
important trade or calling. The commerce of the 
large towns is trifling, and almost entirely in the 
hands of strangers ; and to increase the difficulties of 
the Government, if we view this vast empire with 
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reference to its numerical strength, we must pro- 
nounce it to be almost a desert; European Turkey 
alone, the most populous division of the empire, 
embraces an extent of territory larger than France, 
equally, if not more healthy and favourable to the 
physical development of man, and far more fertile; 
yet, including the inhabitants of the tributary prin- 
cipalities of Servia, Moldavia and Wallachia, the 
population is under fourteen millions. 

What resources then has the Turkish Government 
to repel the aggression of a foreign foe, or put down 
any combined movement of its Slavon-Rayah subjects, 
the most numerous nationality in the empire, should 
they at any time raise the standard of revolt? and 
still further to cripple its strength and power, the 
fiery zeal of Mussulman fanaticism has long since 
burned out ; and if we enumerate the Mahometans, 
whether Osmanli of the ancient race, or the descend- 
ants of the renegades of Bosnia and Albania, we shaD 
find they comprise but a fraction of the population, 
completely lost among the millions of vigorous, 
robust Christians that surround them. 

We have shown, that these mountain districts 
through which we had been so recently travelling, 
are ever\'where the abode of a people, whether Arnout 
or Rayah, living in a state of wild freedom, etemaUy 
at war with a government which they consider in- 
vades their just rights and privileges, deeming the 
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imposition of taxes or tribute as an infringement of 
their independence, and however much they may differ 
in race and creed, or disagree among themselves ; 
whoever first throws down the gauntlet, and sets 
the government of the Sultan at defiance, is certain 
to be regarded as a hero ; and if he is shot or im- 
paled, honoured as a martyr to the sacred cause of 
liberty and independence. Let then but a single 
tactico of Omer Pacha invade the territory of the 
free mountaineers of Tchemegora, and we shall find 
the Haiduc and the Ouskok population of the defile 
and the mountain again in arms, marshalling the 
industrious Rayah of the valley and the plain to the 
encounter of the hereditary enemy of their race and 
creed. 

On the other hand, we have only to cross the 
Turkish border into another of these heterogeneous 
mass of countries and nationalities denominated the 
empire of Austria, where we shall find another vigo- 
rous Slavonian population impatiently submitting to 
the rule of a people with whom they have nothing in 
common, either in language, customs, religion or 
manners; and although separated fi*om their bre- 
thren in Turkey by a military cordon, regulated with 
the strictest vigilance by a Cabinet aware of the jea- 
lousies and animosities of race, and ever expecting 
a violent rupture of so unnatural a connexion, they 
find means to correspond with and assist each other 
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in every movement, which has for its object the 
emancipation of their race from the bondage of a 
foreign despot. 

If we review the system pursued by the Government 
of these two empires, It is indeed difficult to decide 
which is, has been, and still continues to be the most 
vexatious and harassing to the people — the barbarian 
government of the indolent fanatic Osmanli, whose 
code of laws is the Koran ; or the perfected adminis- 
tration of the Austrian Camarilla, with its pryii^ 
police, open ^-iolation of the privacy of home, the 
suddenness and mysterj' of its measures, its numerous 
and invisible agents, its hosts of priests and Jesuits 
combining together against all that is liberal or may 
tend to advance the intellect of man, as if they w«e 
struggling to preserve the existence of their order. 

No sooner were these once flourishing little re- 
publics, Ragusa and Cattaro, with their commodious 
harbours, arbitrarily transferred to Austria by a 
decision of the Congress of Vienna, than thej- 
were deprived of their pri\'ileges, and their r^hts 
abolished by imperial decrees. Whether fectious 
or loyal, the same fate awaited all. This wu 
done for the purpose of elevating and adding to 
the importance of the Austrian Trieste, that 
imperial favourite, at the expense of the commer- 
cial prosperity of their maritime towns and cities ; 
and so entirely destroyed has their trade become, that 
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the sight of a fi>ragn flag entering one of their ports 
is now hailed as a wonder. Can we, therefore, feel 
surprized at the bitter animosity that exists among 
this unhappy race towards their foreign rulers, or 
their endeavours to free themselves and assimie a 
political position among the nations of Europe ? Here 
we have a numerous people, all of the same race, and 
speaking the same language, as completely severed 
from each other, for any commercial purpose, as if 
they were the inhabitants of different hemispheres. 
Austria, having possession of the coast, opens or closes 
her ports to the subjects of Turkey according as it 
suits her interest, and obliges them to sell their wares 
to her merchants at such prices as she dictates. 

It is not our intention to enter into a lengthened 
discussion of so uncertain a problem, as the emanci- 
pation of that portion of the Slavonian race now 
subject to the rule of Austria and Turkey. Still it 
must be obvious that probabilities are in their favour: 
both these empires are held together by a slender 
thread ; the component parts of both are too hetero- 
geneous to admit of a lasting union; both show 
evident symptoms, by their convulsive movements, 
of an approaching downfal, and both are threatened 
with a national bankruptcy, the inevitable fate of 
every government that has no other means of ruling 
its subjects than by the sword and the instrumen- 
tality of a host of paid agents and priests. 
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That the symptoms of an intellectual revolution 
among this long-neglected race are everywhere vi- 
sible, whether we wander in Austria, Hungary or 
Turkey, cannot be denied. Their leading men have 
become impressed with one great idea, namely : that 
by means of popular instruction, and their own 
influence and example, they may be able to imbue 
the lower classes with a sense of their degradation as 
slaves crouching beneath the rule of a foreign despot. 

Again, to form a union between the scattered 
members of this branch of the Slavonian race — the 
Illyro-Servian nationality — a literary association has 
been established with a view to adopt the Servian, the 
richest and most poetical of all the Slavonian dialects, 
as the general medium of communication. A feeling 
of fraternity and mutual sympathy has only been uni- 
versally encoiu^ged, and by appealing to the tradition 
of their former greatness, it is ho]>ed to excite a 
patriotic enthusiasm that will ultimately lead them to 
assert their existence as an independent nation. 
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COLBURN AND CO.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



CLAUE ABBEY. 



y tbe Author of " The Discipline of Life," Ite. 2 voli. 

di-lighlful book, full of puwcrftil and 
le 111 at may 



" Lady PonioDby'a " Clare Abliey' ii 
gracerul wriciDg." — Standard. 

" Lady Emily PonMuby baa conEtrucled a diDrining rt 
Uke iU lank with the vorka of Miss Auslen." — Morning AdnerlJirr. 

" Id Ihia glory the [Blented salhor of ' The DiscipliuE of Lifi',' has displayed 
alLtbat power of paiaCing the passions tit the homaD bvarl. and the bard Btrne- 
glA between incllnMion and duly, of which her former work gave auch ample 
proof. The t je bas a faicioating interest, while its lofty moral tendency 
raises it above the ordinary level o/ works of Bclion. 'Clare Ahbej' is 
detidedly one of ibe most snocessful, one of the most attractive, and, al the 
lame time, one of the most high-toned novels of the teatoa." —Juhn Suit, 



THE LADY'AND THE PRIEST. 

BY HKS. MABERLY. 3 vols. 

"The Buslsined, the ever heightening interest, with which the atory pro- 
gresacB to the end, and the power with which the character! are deliuealcd, 
together with tbe aUDsiane and illustralioDS applicable to the mighty cdd&IcI of 
■he day belweeu Rome and England, combine to make the fiction of ■ The 
Lady and the Pripat' one of Ihe moat eKqoiaite romances, which, we doubt 
DoE will, in addition to the keen enjoyment of the perusal, do more than biiti- 
dreds of dry discussions and pisiform orslioDS to impress (be popular mind 
with (be dangetoBS character of the Popish creed and system."— Ju/m Bull. 



CALEB FIELD. 

A TAI-E OF THE PLRITANS. 



" TTiis beautiful prodnctioD is every way worthy of its snthor's repolalion in 
Ihe very firat rank of contemporary writers." — Slamlard. 

" The ezecatioD of (he story is finiibud and beautiful to a high degree." — 
Sptclalnr. 

" A uarratlTe of toncbicg interest, filled with scenes of (jniet beauty aud 
palhiis-"- AlI'tM. 

" A deeply interesting narrative — chronicled with all (he fidelity of a Defoe," 
SrilaiiKiu. 

" As « delioealor of manners and cliaracli-r. tUis autlinr has scarevly an 
equal among living writers ; while for tbe Dobilily of her sentiment), she 
stand* all bnt alone above them all, 'Caleb Field' it a viadicatioti of Ibe 
Puritans — a sketch of their character and iJltutration of tbeir deeds; in aatnry 
of moving interest, deeply excititig, flill of novelty, and abounding in scenes 
of gnphia beaoiy." — Saaiiaf TimcM. 
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ARTHUU CONWAY: 

OR, SCENES IN THE TROPICS, 

By CAPTAIN MILMAN, Ute Thirty-thLrd RegimenL 3 

" A book of very rarr merit As a romance, replele with nHlciBg ■-_ 
affecting incideaU > as a picture of life in ibt West iDtiitE. as b deliDCBOoa 4 | 
tropical scenery, «nd of the gruDd and myaterious -visitationa of Ni""^ 
' Arthur ConirBy ' stands imapproached by any mudern work," — UuiUd & 



clearness, fc 

of being a cleverly conitruetcd and iaterealing Btory, well < 
worked oal. It will be read and re-read with iolereac by all who a 
noTel for its own S8ke."—Wakl-/ Chronicle. 

d powerfbl ii 
itsinspveto _ 

ftltdgetber independent of ita attractiona as a romance."— >/dAii BuHm 

" This work is not only interesting as a well -written, liTcIy, 
of fiction, bat valoable as a series of sketehes of the ciTilisatioD ■ 
the West ladies, embodymg the remiDiaceaces of scfEnery 
preserved by tbe anibor during a residence la the Caribbee ! 
scenes wber« (he Caribs are introduced are quite original i 
SKuJay Tima. 



RALPH RUTHERFORD. 

By the Anthor of " The Petrel," 3 toll. 



"Admiral Fisher's interesting nautical tale of 'Ralph Ratlierforl' i 
worthy member ot the Marryat class, fhU of animated scenes, serioi 
with ibe halo of a love atory thrown aroand it There are uuncnMl 
incidenta which Tom Cringle might have been proud to hare deacriW.^ 
UaiUd Service GaicUe. 

"The sketehcs of naval life in Admiral Fiiher's mleretiing i 
graphic and trulhftil, and the advenlnrcs in love and war, which a . . . 
Mid eicilitig, are rendered doubly interesting, ns (bey are said to embod* I 
of the personal experiences of the pallsnt author himseiC — f/niW S 



THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

Published on the lat of every HoQth, Price 9fl. Bd. 

COLBHRN'S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
NATAl AND MILITARY JOURNAL. 



The atteutioti of the public, and particularly that of the United 
Services and the Army and Navy of the Esst India Company, is 
respectfully invited to this periodical, which has now been eslablished 
twenty-five years, and embraces subjects of such extensive variety and 
of such powerful interest as must render it scarcely less acceptable 
to readers in general thau to the members of those profesaioas for 
whose use it is more particularly intended. 

ludependently of a succession of Original Papers on innumerable 
intereatmg subjects, Personal Narratives, Historical Incidents, Cor- 
respoudence, &c., each number comprises Biographical Memoirs of 
Emiuent Officers of all branches of service. Reviews of New Publica- 
tions, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involving 
Bubjects of utility or interest to the members of either. Full Reports 
of Triab by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, 
General Orders, Circulars, Promotions, Appointments, Births, Mar- 
riages, Obituary, &c., with all the Naval and Military Intelligen 
of the Mouth. 



OPINIONS OF THS PBBRB. 

"This is confessedly one of the ablest and roonC attractive periodicals 
of which the British press can boast. presentiuK a wide lield of entertain- 
ment to the (general as well an the Jirofessionnl reader. The su^geations 
for the benefit nf the two lervices are numerous, and distinguished by 
vigour of sense, acute and practicn] observation, an ardent lore of dis- 
cipline, tempered by a hiKh sense of justice, honour, humanity, and n 
lender regard for the welfare and peraonal comfort of our soldiers and 
seamen." — Ghb«. 

" At the head of those periodicals which furnish useful and valuable 
information to their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to 
(lie general body of the public, must be placed the ' United Service 
Magazine and Naval and Military Journal.' It numbers among its con- 
[ributors almost all those gallant spirits who have done no less honour 
to their country by their swords than by their pens, and abounds with 
the most interesting discussions on naval and military affairs, and stirring 
narmtives of deeds of arms in a'l parts of the world. Every information 
of value and interest to both the Services is culled with the greatest 
diligence from every available source, and the correspondence of various 
disting^oished officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. 
In short, the ' United Service Magazine' can be recommended to every 
reader who possesses that attachment to hix country which should make 
himlookwith the deepest inlertston itsnnvaland military resources." — Snn . 



i 



opimoas OF the press ml 

COLBURN'S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 



"This truly Dational periodical ia always full of the moat valuable matter 
for profeaaional men. It abounJa with excellent articles, the perHou) 
memoirB of diBtingutnhed oflicora of both servicea, reiulla of valuabta 
military and naval experience, fragments of inlereBling travels, and li|[ht 
tales of adventure, all of which are well lilended, and form a mon 
harmonious tateabte," — Moraitg Herald. 

'"Colburn'a United Service MaKazine' in always a welcome risiloi. 
Its numbers contain an absolute redundancy of able and important 
articles, the value of which is not merely confined to any peculiar Sstinc- 
tive interest that military and naval men may attach to them. Independcot 
of its attractions to the two aervices, there is a mass of sterling rmdiiig 
which no class of iutelliKent persons will fail to appreciate." — Jtfontw 
Poll. 

"Amagaiinewhichis not only an honour to the Serricet that pi 
it, but also to the hterature of the country." — Standard. 

"To military and naval men, and to that class of readers who hover 
on the skirts of the Services, and take a world of pains to inform them, 
selvei of all the goin(;s on, the modes and fashionB, the movements and 
adventures connected with ships and barracks, this periodical u iodii- 
pensable. It ii a repertory of facts and criticisms— narratives of |Ntf 
experience, and fictions that are as Koud as if they were true — tablca lad 
returns — new inventions anil new books bearing upon the army and the 
navy — correspondence crowded ivith intellJKence— and NUndry unclaimsd 
matters that he in close neighltflurbuod with the profesaiona, and coDOi- 
bute more or leas to the stock of general useful information." — Atlai. 

"The 'United Service Magazine' is an invalualile repository of aied- 
lent ardclea on naval and military warfare, with respect to tbo •dence. 
the statistics, and the management of the two branches of the S«rnc<- 
It is, moreover, a most useful chronicler of all current events rrlatiiw la 
our mercantile and national marine, and to every branch of our imir, 
whether under Government or in the service of the East India C(»np«BT 
Its attention to colonial affairs and miscellaneous subjects i> moat 
useful."— Weeiij Dispatch. 

"This is one of the most permanently useful of the magaiiiiH, con- 
taining matter valuable not only to the naval and roiliury reader, but to 
the historian and politician. It has, moreover, sketches of manoen. 
scenery, and adventure, from the pens of some of the most popular 
writers of the day. Its digest of news is admirable, its list of lb* posu 
amoEig which out armies and fleets are divided are of the last vlilinr. 
while its amusing and able correspondence ia another excelleat U""" 
~ Aim (htardiat. 




INTERESTOG NEW WORKS 

COLBUIIN ANl) CO., 

13, GEEAT MARLBOROtlGII STEEET. 



NEW EDITION OF THE LIVES OF THE QUEENS. 



Om the SOa n/.;<i>u- H-ni amn 
(cOKpriting/rxim 6(10 lo 



letd Ihe jnditleati: 
10 pagei). iirve 1 



LIVES 



QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

BY AGNRS STRICKLAND. 

A New, Eerised, and greatly angfmented Edition, 

EMBELLISHED WITH PORTBAITa OP EVEET QUEEN. 



In announciiig th« new, revived, end ereatly nugmented Edilion of 
tliis important snd interesting work, which has bean contidered unique 
in biographical litprftfure, the publiahers beg to direct attention to tlie 
following extract from the prefnce : — " A revised edition of the ' Livei 
of the Queens of England,' enihodving the important collections which 
have been brought to light tinec tnc nppi?nrance of enrlicr imprci-ions, 
is now offered to the woi Id. entbelliihed with Portraits of every Queen, 
from authentic snd properly verified foiircea. The series, coriimeneing 
with the coniort of Wtllijtm the Conqueror, occupies that most inte- 
resting and important period of our national chronology, from the death 
of the ta<it monnreh of the Anglu-Snson line. Tdward the Conreasor, to 
the demise of the Inst sovereign of the royal house of Stuart, Queen 
Anne, and comprises thprein thirty queens who bare worn the crown- 
matiimoDiol, and four tt:e regal diadem of ihia r«alin. We have related 
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the parentage of every queen, described her education, trnced the influ- 
ence of family connexions and national habits on her conduct, both 
public and private, and given a concise outline of the domestic, as well 
as the general history of lier times, and its efTects on her character, 
and we have done bo with singleness of heart, unbiassed by selfish 
interests or narrow vieivs. Such as they were in life we have endea- 
voured to portray them, both in good and ill, without regard to any 
other considerations than the development of the facli. Their sayinirs, 
their doings, their manners, their costume, will be found faithfully 
chronicled in this work, which also includes the most interevting of 
their letters. The hope that the ' Lives of the Queens of England ' 
might be regarded as a national work, honourable to th« female 
character, and generally useful to society, has encouraged ui to the 
completion of the task." 

OPtNIONB OF THE PREBS. 

"Then Tolnmcs hire tfae fsscuutjon of ronuiiFe nniled to iIib intefrit; of liiiMr;. 
The work is mitten b; ■ liidj of con^iilonihle Inming, itidefaligablc indnMrr, md onAil 
JadgmmL All Iheee qmilificatiaiu for a biogrHpher ami «a liiitflrian tbe hu brMi|^ la 
beRr upon the subject of her Tolamei, ii^d from then bai resolUd b oanitiT* btanMu^ 
to all, and mora partknlarl]' inlarealing to that portion of tlie ooniinmiitr to wb(a tb» 
more refined researohet of lilcratnre afford pteuure and iaBtmFtioiL Tb« idiole ndc 
■honld be read, and no doubt will be read, bj all who an aniioo) for iblonutiM It b * 
Indd armnEeinent of facta, dErivcd (rom nutbcnlic sources, ejbibiling a ambmatigo 0/ 
bduitrv, leaniing. jodgmem, aod unputialit;, not often niet with in Mm^j/uM* ft 
crowned hetida." — Tima. 

" A romwkable and trnlj greet hislorieal work. In this leries of big|pBpbia^ ia <rhM 
the serert tnith of hiEtaij takes almoet the wildness of romincr, it is the onpilar ntvit 
of Misa Strickland that her research has enablad her to thnw new light oa nuny doahtfcl 
paiBagea, to bring forth fresh tacts, and to render eveij portion of oar annala whid d* 
bu described an mleretting and valnable itndy. She has given a moat vsIdbUc cantribn- 
tim to the biitorr of England, and we hare no bniTation in affirming that Oo «aa am to 
■aid to pones* u aacnnte knowledge of ihe hlstorr of tba connUy who baa not mdW 
bn ' LivM of Uw Qiuens of Eneland.'"— irenm? ^eniii 

" A moot Talwble and entertaining work. Then is certunlj no ladj if oar ^ «to 
baa devoted her pen to so beseBcdal a purpose as Mias Strkkland. Kor ^ Ihare Hqr olte 
^W** woriu poaacaa a dseper or more enduring iourtnt. Mlai Slricklaid b to OV id^ 
Ulaltntlitvu7ladjof Iheage."— .Vomifl? Chronicle. 

" We Uiul proDsHBCe Mlii Strickland beyond all eompariuo th* maml cntettalnl^ 
historian in the English language, She is cartainlj a wonuui of pewoilal :uid teliTi ihmI, 
as well u of scropolons justice and honeelj of parpose."— JWonanj Art*. 

" Misi Strickland has made 1 ver^ judicious ow of man; snthentic MS. aatluirlliH dsI 
prerioQilj collecled, and the result is a meat interasling additim to onr Ui^nfbkal 
\\iint7."—Qiiarttrly Rmev. 

" A valusblt rontrihnllnn to historical knowledge. It einlaint a miis of trtt^ kU af 
historical matter of int«r(it, wUcb indiuiTT Bl;d reseimh coald colleet. Ws h>T« teiM 



HISTORY Aim BIOGRAPHY. J 

MEMOIRS OF HORACE WALPOLE 

AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 



ELIOT VVARBURTON, ESQ. 

ASTBOK OP "THE CBESCBHT AND THB CROSS," ETC, 

s voIb. Bro, iritb Fbitraiti, SSi. bound. 



Perhftpa no name of modern timet U productive of bo m«ny pleaunt 
itsociations as that of " Hooce Walpole," and certainly no name wai over 
nore intimauly cortnecced with lo maay Jiffereiit siibjecu of importance 
n connexion witli Liierntiire. Art, Fniliion, and Politic*. Tiie poeitinn of 
Rrioiii mfmberi of Ins rnmily connecting lloraco Wolpnlo villi llie Csbi- 
in, tlie Court, and the Lcgislutiire— liis own iiilprcoiine with ilioie clm- 
atlvn who became renmrkable for brilliant focial and inielleciiinl qnnli- 
ie»— and liis rrpmsiinn aiaWIt, n Scholar, and a Virtiioio, cannot falF, ll ii 
lioped, to render Iiii Memoira equally' amusing i ' * 



" Thete Memoire ofTcr n gnoil *u1>j<>ct, well trealeil, and indeed a necevHT)' 
idilitlonco the library oT every Knglitli gcnlleinnii. Tl>c ' Mvmuin of llonieo 
Walp lie anil his ContemiMrariea' iicu'ly eomidFtei tbe cbiuTi of mixed peraonal, 

nlitical, and liternry hljlory, commencing with ' Evelyn' and * Pepys.' enrricd 
vrard by ' Swift's JoDrnal and Corretpandcnec,' and einling almoit in our 
own day with the biitoriea of Mr. Macnulaj' and ImjuI Maiion. B«<idoi iti 
~ ' ilorii'il value, which is very coiisidcrable, it cannot be esljnuted too highly 

• lioolc of mera amiucment."— £fuMfan/. 

"Two more intercaling or enlcrtajning vnlnmcs than theae 'Memoin of 
Horace Walpole' may be Marched for for a long lime before they will be fonnd. 
The writer has woven into his narrative a rich (bnd of contemporary anecdote 
and Illustration. Moat of the noblea, wlti, and lilerall of tbe ptriud arc Judi- 
ciou*1y introduced." — Morning Auf. 

" Then wJU be no book more run upon than Ibb durinj; tbe present seiuon, 
Horace Walpole woi the moit rcnmrkable man of bii time; and posterity will 
do him tlie Juiiicc, now that hU cjireec it fully claborulod, to place bim in the 
niche which belonfis to hiro, as one whose influence In thunffiur* of hia country 
' u l>een fbr beyond the averAB^ of other niGn."— Afdiffl^r. 

■■ This life of Horace Walpole 1* a very valuable and intereallnit addition to 
tbe biitoricil library. We should be Rlad to •roeverTpan of our later hlilorj 
illoairated with eqnal cleamess and impartiality," — WttUf ChrvnkU. 

" Few works of tiie present day contain mtn auutcr filled for cntcrtoLnmcnt 

id initruclion."— Jlfiuiiuif HtraU. 
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BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 
Fon 1851. 

NEW EDITION, REVISEB AND CORRECTED THROUGHODT 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. FK(3H THE PERSONAL 

COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NOBn.ITT, ke. 
Wilh thaARMS(lGOOiiinn[nber)M!cnriitFlr cDgrsTcJ, and incorpanUd with tfacTert. 
Noir rwdj, In I vol. (eomprUing as mucli msttH ns twenty ordiiarj Tolamei), 39a, bo 



a Liat of lbs Principal Con 



la of tiiia Standard Work :— 



l|dBU Henuir 
Hnjal Funilj, fomiing > brief gcimloglcRl 
Bl9t«7 of Ills Sonrcign of thu ooDUlr;, and 
dcdndne the dcKeat of lb« PlantaseiHU, 
TodDra, otiurta, and CndphB, throagli tbeir 



■ppendcd 1 liat oF tbws Feen vbo lnh«r 
thv i1ij»tinguiah«d hocour of QoaHoiDg tt 
Boril Anoi of Pbnti^^ol. 



V. TliB Spiritual I»rda. 

VI. Foreign Suhlemen, lulijects b;r Urtll 
oflheBritiiih Ccomi. 

VIL Peerage! claimed. 

Vlll. SnraanKH of Pears and Piaraaata, 
with Heirs AppartnC and Prasomptire, 

IX Conrlea; titlu of CldeM Sons. 

X. Pc«nif(e3 of the Three Eingdaini la 
order of Pr«cdenco. 

X[, DaronclB In ordsr of Prcc«d»ncfc 

XII. Prir; CoBndllan of England and 
Iralaml. 

XIU. Dingltten of Pecn marritt 
CoDiRiDneni. 

XIV. All tiik Orders or Ksna 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" The moit Mln[ilet«, the moat convenient, and tlio cheapeat workotltM kindoTCtipim 
to the public' — San. 

" The beat genealogical aoJ heraldic dictionuj of the Peerage and BMvMIage, and Iha 
firat anlhoritj on all nuwtioaa affecting the aristocracj."— O(ott 

" F« Ills aniaung •inanlilj of pinonal and fsmilr luitorf , idmirablo ■nwigenmt «f 
detaili, and accnnicy ot information, this gcaealogical and heraldic dktraoarj' ii «tlhoi 
riral. It is now the Btandard and ucknowledged hook of reference npoo all qoMkiH 
loncbiDg pedlgne, and direct or coUaleml iffinitf with the titled ■ristwnc;. TIm liiMaf* 
of aaoh dintingidihed bnias ii deduced tlirongh all tbe rarioiis ramificaliona. Enr; 
Gollateral bianrb, lioweeer remolel}' connected, Ig introduced ; and the allianc** an 
cacefullj inwrled, u to show, in all inalnnces, the conneiion which >o inlinulelj u 
between the titled and antilled iriatocracr. We have alio inudi moat eatartainiiv 
hlatoiical matter, and iiiinj >*r;r curious and inlcreiling fimitj- Iradiiiona. Tha vori; is, 
ill fact, a coRipleta cjclopcdia of Ihs whole tilled vlassas of tba empire, npptjiag all Ik* 
kfcrmaliMi tliat cu powiblj be dnirad en the subjeec"— ifomtajf Pott 



HKTOBT ASD BIOGRAFHT. 



BURKE'S HISTORY OF THE USWD GEKTRY, 

FOE 1851. 

^ ^enfalogitiil jQirtionarii 

or THE WHOLE OF THE UNTITLED AEISTOCRACY OF 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND: 

And comprieing Particulars uf 100,000 ludividuola cooncclcd wUb tticni. 



A COMPANION TO Alili TBB PBBBAQB8. 

I ! TOlonuc, rojal Bra, bcnatifDlIj printed in donblii uilonuu, compriaiDg more mittu' 
thm 30 ocdinaiy Talamw, pricD onlj 2L 'Jt^ elegmHj bound In gilt morooco ilotb. 



Tha Landed Gsotij of EncEind an » cloeelj connntcd witli the ilimng records at iti 
erentfol biitoi?, tint •mne acqiiwiluiee witli them is a mattei of Deccesit j witli tbo legis- 
lator, Ilia Uvjer, (be LittoricB] ttnde at, tivs EpecuUtur is politic*, and U» curioiu in tapn- 
grspbicaland antii]iiariDa tore; and even tlievoij spirit of vrdinaij cariorily "ill piompt 
to a dnin to trace tlie origin and pn^esi of time famiUn whoas inSuenee pervades tbs 
towsB and TilUgea of nnr lanil. Tliis vorlt fumiilies incb a nuus of antlicnlic information 
in ngard to all the puicipsl fsmiliei iu tlie kingdom as has nmr IwfoTB been attempted to 
he bmuglit togatlwr. It rrUtea to the untitled fiimllies of rank, u the " Peerags unil 
fiBroMliigs"<laH to tbelitltd, and rurnis, in (act, a peerage of tin tintiiled aiittecnij. 
It cmbracee the whole of the Ltnded iaterul, and ia indif pensabk to tlie librat; of every 
geotlanuD. Tba gmt OMt atlendiDg the prodncUuD of tbia National Worii, the Snt of ita 
kind, induce! the poblishet to hope that the heads of all ramiliea regarded in its pigu will 
snnd; tbimMlTa with cojno. 



re«l rerord of descCDl, no bniilj ihoDld be witfaout it. Tin untitled arialociso; ban in 
thia great worli as pcrlect a diEliiMuu}' of their gcnaahicieal hielotj, fsnilj' cnnninooi, and 
berstdic lubu, aa the pMnga and batuaelage. It wiU be an eoduring and Iriulworthj 



" A work in Kliich tnrj geaUeoian will Hnrl ■ donintic iBlcreX, as il oontaiiu lh« 
falleil anmint of evEnr known fuiiD;r in tbe United Kingdooi. It ia a dicliuoan' at all 
Barnes, families, and their origin .^^tm; man's indghboar and friend, if not of liii own 
rcUlire* and immediate connexioni. It cannot fail to be of tba grealaat utllit; to pfofta- 
mpecling the niFmlwra of diflennl hmllica, bsii* Is pro- 



EtJ,« 



U become aa oectisaij as • Kitnlarj in rvttj Met.'— 
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GERMANY; 

ITS COURTS, CAMPS, AND PEOPLE. 

BV THE BAHONESS BLAZE DE BUKY, 

Second and Chca[>er Edition. 2 vols. Sto, 218. bound. 

Tbis work compriBca a complete picture of tUe various courta, cnmps, 
and people of the Continent, aa they appear amidst the wreck of the rec 
reTolutions. The autlior possessed, through her influential conneiions, 
peculiar facilities for acquiring exclusive iuformation ou the topics treated 
She succeeded in penetrating into provineei and localities rarclj 
visited bj tourists, and stUl glowing with the embers of civil war, and fol- 
lowed the armj of Prussia in Gemtanj, of Russia in Hungary, and of 
Radetzky in Italy. Her pages teem with the sayings and doings of almost 
all the illustrious characters, male and female, whom the events of the 
two years have brought into European celebrity, combined with 
graphic views of the insurrectionary struggles, sketches of the various 
ftspecls of society, and incidents of personal adventure. To ^ve an idea 
of the scope and variety of the contents of the work, it need only be nt 
tioncd that among the countries visited will be found Prussia, Aoetiia, 
Hungary, Bavaria, Saxony, Servia, Stjria, the Tyrol, Hanover, Bruns- 
wick, Italy, kc. To enumerate all the distinguished personages with 
whom the writer had intercourse, and of whom anecdotes are related, 

3uld be impossible ; but they include such names as the Emperon of 
Austria and Russia, the Kings of Prussia, Hanover, Bavaria, and Wur- 
lemberg, the Count de Chambord (Henry V.), the Queens of Bavaiia and 
Prussia, the ex-Empress of Austria, the Grand Duke uf Baden, the Arch- 
it John, Francis, and Stephen of Austria, Duke WUbclm of Bruns* 
wick, the Prince of Prussia, Prince John of Saxony, the Countess Battliy- 
nnyi, Madame Kossuth, &c. Amoog the slatesmcD, generals, and leading 
rs in the revolutionary movements, we meet with Radowita, Von 
Gogcrn, Schnartcoberg, Bekk, Esterha^y, the Ban Jellaclc, WindtM^ 
grata, Radetiky, Welden, Haynau, Wrangel, Pillersdorf, Kossuth, Blum, 
Gorgey,Batthyanyi,Ptdszky, Klnpka, Bcm,Dembinski,Heclcer,Strure,&c. 

" An important, yvl most amusing work, throwing much and richly-coloond 

light on mallura witli whlcli everyone desires to be informed. All thacoorta, 

mps. and {ivople of Germany are passed in vivid review bvAiro n*. The 

count of the Austriani. Magyars, and Croats, will bo fbund Mpedalfy Im*- 

rcstitu. In many of lis liohicr passages the work may bear a comparlioo 

with Lady Mary wortley Monta^'s Letters." — Morning rhnmicU. 



HISTOBT AHD BIOGRAPHY. 



now COMPLETE, THE CHEAP EE-ISSTJE, 

IN FIVE VOLUMES, POST OCTAVO, 

nrra i^btkatts, &c., bajtmomklt bovwo, fbice 8£a., 

PEPYS' DIARY 



CORRESPONDENCE, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE REIGNS OP CSABJ-ES II, AND JAMES n, 

EDITED BY LORD BRAYBROOKE. 



CRITICAL OPINIONS. 



EDINBUBGH KEVIEW. 

" Wa uahatiutlu^ty dmsetcrlis Ihli jaurnal m (ha moit nmukabli produetlon ef 
It) kind nhich hu am been ginen to Ch« world. Pepj* ptinta tha Cuurt, (hs Mo- 
MKhi, uid Iho tlnrn. In mon viiid calaun tbtn toy him alM. Bit Did? niiliei u> 
comprehend the greet blitorlnl eventt of the ace. mad the people who boro s psrt in 
thetn. ftnd ftrei lu more olcar cllmpaa* Into Ibe (rua Xncliah life at thn limei thui all 
the other momorlali of thum tlut hsia oame down to our own." 
ATUEN£trU. 
I In the English lingua^ The new mUtar li aslmnalj 
mora climctcrlitle and anMrlalning Ihvi (be old. Tha 
It, and the mder ie Uken into bU lamoit iodL ' Pepji' 
' the iffe in which the writer liied, and > work of ataiuUrd 
Bniliab lltcntuTO." 

QHAETBELT EBTIEW, 
"'Pep7«' t«M.Tf tbrowi ■ dill! act and vlild light over the plolura of EugUnd and 
lu goramment during the period lucceedlng the BMtoralton. If. quitting the bnad 
path of hitler]', wa look for mluutelntonnallooeonoaralnganolenlniannara and auiloini, 
Iha prognu of arti and Mivnoaa. aod the rariou* bnuohi* of uitU)ull7. we hata oerar 
•Mn a mine k rich a* thsw ti^uDwa, The TarlelT Of Pepf ■' laata aud punulu lad 
blm into alouwtvvcry department of life. Hewaearaaaof huilncH, * ntau of Inronna- 
KoB.amMior wbim. and, to a aarUIn ilacraa, a man of pleuuro, llewai ailat«noau, 
a A*i-utpi^(.arlrtuoao, and a CBtmoUaaur. HIa curloallf niadi him an uowaarlod, aa 
wall at an unlrenal, learner, and whaurer ha Mwfnundlta way Inlo bit tahlei.' 



Dttrr* Ij lb< ableat 



COLBURN AND CO.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THE LIFE AND REIGN OF CHARLES I. 

By I. DISRAELI. 

A NEW EDITION. REVISED BY THE AUTHOR, AND EDITED 
BY HIS SOS, B. DISRAELI, M.P. 

a tdU., Sto, oniform with Uie " Curiosities of Literature," SSt. boond. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

■' By Da the most importaot work on ttie important nge of Cliarles I. tbtt 
modem times have produced." — Qvartcrlij Htvieic. 

" Mr. Diiraeli has cauceiTed that the republication of liu father's ' Commen- 
tuiei on the life sod Reign of Charles 1.' iapeculiarly well timed at tlie prcaont 
moment ; and lio indicates the irell-knowD chapters on the Genius of the Papacy, 
and the critical rolationt of Protestant soyereigns with Koman Catholic (iib- 
jects, as reOocting, mirror-like, ' tlie events, thou(^t«, pasuona, and perplexitiea 
of the present a^tated epoch.' In particular, ho obsetTCi. that the ttorte* of 
coDTeniaoa to the Komish Mtli, ihen rife, seem like narratiTes of the present 
hour, and that tbe render is almost tempted to substitute the nunca of hi* 
personal acquaintances for tliose of the courtiers of Charles. No apcdogy vu 
needed for reintroducing to the world ao instructire and original a work aa that 
of laaac Disraeli."— 7"imM, 

",At tlte end of 2S0 years, Rome and England are engaged i 
haying the same object as that in which they were committed at the i 
mcnt of the seventeenth century; and no where will the reader And the cir- 
cumstances of that controTcrsy, its aims, the passions which it oroked, the ln> 
■tmments which it employed, and its results, better dencribed than in thi* i 
cellent Ijook." — Standard. 

"Tbe position atl:iined by the tnle Mr. Ditraell's admirsblo and teamed DC 
mentaries on the great events of the Bevolatioo, and the times that led to it, 
wotild at any period have warranted its republication. To those, howerer, to 
whom the bearing of iu remarks, and the effect of the author's rewarciiM ue 
known on the religious qucitlou of that day. their apt and eflbctive bearing < 
tbe most vital topic of our present rcligio- political existence, will giro the rea 
pentsnce of tbe work on additional value. "—i^n'rannia. 

" Tlie history of Charles I. required a Tacitus, and, in our opinion, Ihia work 
ought to baie that standard character."" C«sf/niuii'< Magaiint, 



UrSTOBY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



IITES OF TliE PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND. 

By MARY AN^TE EVERETT GREEN, 

EDITOR OP THE "LETTERS OF BOYAL AND IU.U5TBI0CS LADJER.- 
3 vols., poet Sto, with TUiutrationa, lOs. 6d. each, bound. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" A most «enaUa bode, forming > mMb compAniDn for the irork of Miu Sliickland, to 
vbicfa, ioden), it ii U iadstp«iuhlB iddilioa. Thu mntlHiniii, sinadf fliTonriblf known 
to the lamed wotld b; hir ciccllcnt coUmtion of ' Lcllers of Rojal and Illiulriaiis Lidiu, 
baa exrcnlrd b«r luk vilb gmil tikill and fidelity. Ertrj page ditpUfa careful reKonb 
and iccnmr;. Tbcrc is i graceful combiiulioD of soond, bictorical cnditioD, witb ao air 
of roTnannHndsdvmlarethatiabigblypleuing, indnnden tbs work at on« an agrrable 
companion of Ibc boudoir, and a valuable addition to the falBtorical libraij. M», Green 
bat ealcml npon an untrodcl«i patb, and givea lo ber biographia an air of (nabneu and 
norel tj tcij alluring. Tbe fint two Tolomra [IndiidiDg tko LJvot of twentj-five Prmc«sses) 
tan J u> from tbe danghlen of tbo Conijueror to the family of Ednard I. — a bigbly iuta- 
reituig period, n^te witb cmv'ua illflitnliona of the genina and manners of tbe Uiddla 
Agea. Such works, from the tmllifUncM of their sprit, fomitb a more lirclj pidnre of 
Ibe times than even the gnpliic, tbongh dcln^TB, pencil of ScotI and Jimea.* — Brilannla. 

"The cast ntiltljof tbe laak DOdertakcn bj tbe gifted aathor of Ihii mtcrtating book 
can only be equalled by the ikii], ingennity, and resaarch displayed ui ill accomptisbment. 
Tbe field Mn. Green baa Kltcled is an untnddea one. Mra. Green, on giring to tbe world 
a work which will enable ua to arrire at a ronn^t idea of tbe private hlsUnies and personal 
obaractera of the royni Udiea of England, haa done sufficient (o entitle her to the respect 
and gratitade of Ibe country. Tbe labour of her taak waa exceedingly grest, iniolring 
reMarehta, not only into Engliah leooida and cbnmicle*, but into thoae of abnort enry 
diiUaed cotutry in Europe. The atylt of Hra. Green ia admirable. Sbt haa a fin* per- 
ception of ebaracler and Dumnen, ■ penetnting ipiritof obBamtioil,BDdBingalarexactne«i 
of judgment. The menuirt arv richly fraught mth the ipiHt of ronuiitia adKntnTe.'— 
JfonuKjf /\u(. 

I Tbia work in a worthy compuiion to Miis Strickland's admirable ' Queena of 
England.' In one respect the anlgect-matter of tbeae volaniM ia inur* intaraallng, beeansa 
it i* men diverged than that of the 'Qiiecni of England.' That c«lrbratedvaik,al(hLu^ 
ita btnnsca wer*, for tbe moat part, foreign Prioctaaca, rctoled alinoat eotirtly to the bin- 
lotj of this coontry. The Prioeeaaeaof En^aod, ontheoonlnty. are Ibansel ret Engliah, 
bat their liro sib nearly all connected «itli (ordgn natinna. Thflr bi(i£rapbir*, conx!- 
qoanlly, sfTutd ui a gUtn[se of the tnannefi and enstotns of the chief European 
kingJoma. ■ tircunulanee wbieb nut only gira tu Ilia work the ibirtn of iwiety, but 
which i> likely to render it peculiarly nHful lo the gtnenil reader, aa it link* Ispther by 
aainiatini the conlrmponnniua hiitny of Tarioua natinna. Tht hlaterin are nlutid 
with an tamrat simpllcily and copioo* expUeilOna. The reader ii informed vilhonl 
batag wearied, and alternalely enliivunl by aoma spiritnl doKiiplisn, or touched by 
~Vt cordially commend Mra. Eterell Green's productliKi 
rlly) ai uaefut aa history, and fully aa entertaining ai 



L 
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[0 COLBUHS AMD CO.* NEW PDBUCATIONS. 

MEMOIRS OF 

A HUNGARIAN LADY. 

Compriung Full snd Intereituig DeUil* of 
THE LATE EVENTS IN HUNGARY. 

By THERESA PULSZKY. 

With an niatoricd Introduction b^ FRANCIS PULaZKY, LUe Uufcr. 

SecretU7 of State to Frrdinaiid, Emperor of AoatrU and 

King of Hungttry, 

Dedimtetl to lliB UudiioDCH of Luiidoffne. 3 voU. p<Mt Gto, 3 If. bovnd. 

OPINIONS OF THE PHEgS. 
" The uatiaiullty ol llie |>eo])]c^ Ihcir marlial provcu. mnd prCKnl unluppr )Ufc km 
nrnttd HuiifBi? with tht Inlernl of t Mcoiiil FDlud, uid VtaUm Borap* not 
>« natanlly dailroui (□ loam umcthiiiK of tbeir dull and loiiUJ life. Tbw* Tulnmaus 
h»)a<nl production or U. nod M&danio Fuluky, While Iho luur rtcorda bcr Inpna- 
ioiuftndrwallectloiijiof liunKurinii life, «e have to tbnik U. Puladif IMamT tU« 
uiuniBi7 uf Ihe hietory of IlunFUT. fi^Qi the day ■ oF Arpul to tba r*^» of >»HlliiMi< 
1hr< Finl.Bnd IharFlOrtn moveinenl— ■ h1i(fl>7 which alwundi la intaiwtins InddMil* 
«hil Imkni) tat the itatemun ■nd Ihe phllowi^D hliUirbui. lUdinr Pubiij^ 
nniTitiTe ol hn wiaderlng* and dangni ii igTcmblj diterrined with kkitcb** and hik- 
' ~ H frmn Kagji Ktv, H wall u with anslent lapcudi frora Bun^Han hIMotr and 
lorn pimcn In tlw late war of IndepandoDce. It cannot lail to udU an luUHil ta 
|]liiluNi(itnadn»-iiithoi4wbooptiiftk)DDkoiiljIOraiiiu*enient, Mnell u la iIum 

'bo look far MDsIbini more eDduring."—£<(iBA<ir0& Smtic. i 

" W« iwed hanllf inAirm inir reader* thai Iheauthomi ofthii work it lUo aMOmpUalMd I 
wlh of tho eonltemin who wu orlginallf aecr«llt«d to the English eabinM b^ the | 
pIofitUHial RWWnnMt of Hungar?. Tha prlrate iotemt sttachiDi to Ika raoltal of 
•««aU whlsb bava btoono u flunaoa would Innirc a oido popularity (or Uadanio Ptdnky^ I 
book. But we ibould voir laucb nnder-Ettlnialo tl« value If «e ao Umltid our pratH. I 
The iDCmolrK. Inderd. contain aketchea of lodal life which arEwmlh; of a pla(iaVtl>* 
alda of Madame do Htaiil do laun^ and Kadame Campan. But thej ara ate Hck 
In poHUfl and topiwnphieal Inftmnatien of tho Ont ebancter. Madame Pubskf «a* 
in Ihe habit of direct iiil«rcoune with the Ibremcat and ni»( dlttinpilahed of tka 
Hungarian seaeralt and itateinian. and baa giicu a mnpleleauaUDarTortbe pdltliBal 
•vmla In HnniaiT, tMui tha arrlral of tha llnaganan dctnitatlon in UW^tA tha tr— ii 
of General Goraor on the igUiof Au(vbiI,1UII. H.Pulaak;haa als) prcOied a ralaaN* 
lolroduclimi, whkl) (Ivn t h« moil ramplMo hiilory of Buucaiy Ibai bat ever iaaaed froat 
thit BngUih preu."- Olol/t. 

.th all the charnu of romanoi'. Iheae volume* potHu the frramr Inteml of Mi- 
t«ry. Full of penonal anrodotn, hlttorleal rnnlnlwrau*. and iFfendarr aiaaolaUoai . 
twaing Willi InterHtlng adroiiiurM, rich iu iocial IllDitntion and tepefnpUoal 
deacrlpUoD, tha momoln pmcul to all clauciof mdei« an attraoliou quite Indepcn- 
dant or the recent Iroiiortnnl evnnln, of whleh thej gire lo clear and penniTled a Dama- 
live "— Wnnidiff Pail- 

"Iatht)KuMtlntereitlni;bo<ik we have rsrealed In the chaiaetariitlr menioiia of aa ' 
•je^vltbHa tha wbola aturr of lIiingaDi end ita revolution- The Inttlcueaot I^lDUr I 
with JellaehMi, the traachair of the court, the part taken b; Knauth aud elkar 
lit rharactan, the Iluiigirian ilepulation to the Emperor, and the Rnal brsMk 
between llungarjaiid Auilria.arctoldaarorcibliraaainitilf.'^Diit'rA'nM. 

" It i» Impcaalble thai the great Hungarian atruiisle fur freedom ean nar And a hM» 

BB more honeat In point of mrFative. mom alueoTV Inoontici" 
do full ioMlo to the truth than Jfadama Puliik;,"-ObMtwr. 



flISTOBY AND BIOQRAPHT. n 



DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OF 

JOHN EVELYN, F.R.S., 

Author of " SyWa," &c. 

A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, WITH 
NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

imiFOBH WITH THE NEW EDITION OF PEPYS* DURY. 
In 4 Toli., post 8yo, price 10s. 6d. each, with Illustrations. 

N.B. — The FiTft Two Volumes, comprising " The Diary," are now ready. 



The Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn has long hcen regarded as an 
invaluable record of opinions and events, as well as the most interesting expo- 
sition we possess of the manners, taste, learning, and religion of this country, 
during the latter half of the seventeenth century. The Diary comprises obser- 
vations on the politics, literature, and science of liis age, during his travels in 
France and Italy ; his residence in England towards the latter part of the 
Protectorate, and his connexion with the Courts of Charles II. and the two 
subsequent reigns, interspersed with a vast number of original anecdotes of the 
most celebrated persons of that period. To the Diary is subjoined the Cor- 
respondence of Evelyn with many of his distinguished contemporaries; also 
Original Letters fh>m Sir Edward Nicholas* private f ecrctary to King Charles I., 
during some important periods of that rtign, with tho King's answers; and 
numerous letters fh)m Sir Edward Hyde (Lord Clarendon) to Sir Edward 
Nicholas, and to Sir Richard Brown, Ambasnador to France, during the exile 
of the British Court. 

A New Edition of this interesting work having been long demanded, the 
greatest pains have been taken to render it as complete as possible, by a careful 
re-examination of the original Manuscript, and by illustrating it witli such 
annotations as will make the reader more conversant with the numerous sub- 
jects referred to by the Diarist. 

''It has been justly observed that as long as Virtue and Science hold their 
abode in this island, the memory of Evelyn will be held in the utmost venera- 
tion. Indeed, no change of fasliion, no alteration of toKtc, no revolution of 
science, have impaired, or can impair, his celebrity. The youth who looks 
forward to an inheritance which he is under no temptation to increase, will do 
well td bear the example of Evelyn in his mind, as containing nothing but what 
is imitablc, and nothing but what is good. All persons, indeed, niny find in 
hia character something for imitation, but for an English g<^ntU*man he is the 
perfect model" — Qwurterfy Beview. 
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COLBDBN ASD CO.'S SEW POBL1CATION& 



BURKE'S DICTIONARY OF THE 
EXTINCT, DORMANT, & ABEYANT PEERAGES 

OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

Buatilallr printed, ia 1 toL 8vo, coaUiiiing 600 daable-coloam ftg'^ Sla. bonoJ. 
This work, fanoBil oa a plan pceciselj umilsr to tint cf Mr. Buike's popolu Dictionary 
of the prewDt P«ngc sad BuroDetage, compriieii tbote pccmgn fbkh bwie b«a lo*. 
pendnil or nlineDistiM aince the Canqa«8t. purticalirulng tb« nmnben of each &niilT in 
acb geDMalion, tad brioging Ihe linaiee, in all ]Ki8»Ua cuca, Ihnnigb tittaBr oollatenb or 
ftmalfi, down to ciiilioe liouaei. It cannectB, in muiT inMuKca, tbe Dew with tbe old 
Doiiililf, and it irill in all caaca abour the came irhicb baa infliienud tba leviral of aa 
Hlinct dignity in a new creation. It ibonld bo panicnlarlj noticed, that thii new waA 
appertaina narlj aa taach to extant as to cxunot peraoni of diatinctioD ; (or (bough 
digniliea pau away, it larcly ocinra that wlinlo fiuniliea do. 
TEN 



1. Ptenga of England eilinct by failure of 
i»ne, attaindsr, £c, alpbabetically, ac- 
cording to Snnuunn. 

3. Baroniu by Writ— Engbind— in abey- 
ance, andatill vosled probably in eiiil- 
ing bcirs. 

8. Extinct and Abeyant PeeragBi of Eng- 



. Rollof Battel Abbey. 



i. Peerages cf Inl 



d, extinct try hikar of 



IVyf 
iodiir, &C., alphabetially, 
accords to Saroama. 
T. Baronies by Writ — Ireland — in abey- 

Peemgee of Ireland, eitinct and abw- 

„, .,-..-1...:..,, -oTiUo. 



ant, ilpbBbctiullj.acCDrdinEtoTitlei. 
K Peeragea of Scotland, estinol^y bilora 
" — ' ler, &£., alptuibttically, 



according to SornaiDci. 
10. Extinct Peengea of Scotland, alpb*- 
belicnlly, according ta Titlet. 



MEMOIRS OF SCIPIO DE RICCI, 

REFORMEK OF CATHOLICISM IN TUSCAKT. 

Edited fiom tbe Original of It. de Pdtteb.— Cbeaper Edition, ! roll. Bra, 12b. bowl. 

The lewling feature at Ihii iiRpgitant work ia ita appHmtion to the great aurtica nam 

X isaae betweoi our PiotEstant and Calbulic frllow-anbiKli. It ccmtaina a oomBlttl 

cipeii of the Rom isli Ch arch EitabliahmeDt during the eighteentb nntaiT, and rfitn 



MADAME CAMPAN'S MEMOIRS 

OF THE COURT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 rob. 8ru, with PoitnitB, price only 129.— The same in FnDch. 

liirtaining a vrort. It is aa a mirror of the nwat spin- 
tbe menarcby haij not been ihoni of any of ita bcauiia. 



We have aeldom peroied >o 

did Court in Europe, at a lime ■ ^ 

that it ie particularly worthy of atlenlioo."— Cirmttcfc. 



MADAME CAMPAJi'S CONVERSATIONS: 

CompriBing SECRET ANECDOTES of the FRENCH COURT, 
With Corrvspondencc, iic. 

Cheaper Edition, 1 rol., Da.— The aame in FVtccii. 



mSTOHT AND BIOGBAPHV. 



ANECDOTES OF THE ARISTOCRACY, 



EPISODES IN ANCESTRAL STORY, 

By J. BERNARD BURKE, Esq., 
Antbor of " Tli« HUtwj of the Lauded Geatrj," " Tli« Fdcnge ud Buoneligc," 
Stxosa ma Chkapek Edrtoh, 3 vols., post 8yo, He. bound. 

The memoirs of our great families are replete with detaiii of the most 
striking and romantic interest, throwing light on the occmrenees of public 
ua well OS domestic life, and elucidating the cituses of mnnj important 
nHtionnl events. How little of the peraonal historj of the Ariatocrac}' la 
generally known, and jet how full of amusement is the subject ! Almost 
every eminent family bos some event eonnected with its rise or great- 
ness, floue curious tradition interwoven with its annals, or some cnlamit; 
casting a gloom over the brilliancy of its achievements, which cannot fail 
to attract the attention of thot sphere of society to which this work more 
particularly refers, and must equally interest the general reader, with 
whom, in this country, the records of tlie higher elosses have always pos- 
scBji'd a peculiar attraction. The anecdotes of the Aristocracy here re- 
corded go far to show that there are more marvels in real life than in the 
creations of fiction. Let the reader seek romance in whatever book, and 
at whatever period he may, yet aought will be find to Burpasa the unex- 
aggerntcd reality here unfolded. 

" Ur. Uurka bai ben prea ii> tlu) moat runms jniidenl*. Ih* lUMl gUrriag lulo, and 
the moat riMnarkablv circamUancc* ccniDtCtcd with tbe liiitOTMi, poblic and priinlr, of oh 
noble buuui and amiucratk faiaiUca, uid liu |iiit tbem into a ahipe wlikb will pnwrv 
tbam ia tlic libinry, tui nader tbcm the bvuuribi stiuly of Uime vho or iulCTcated in 
Iba ranuaui of reul Ufr. Hick itoriM, Willi all tlie reality of atablUbeJ bet, read witli 
H mncli apiril ai Ibe Mln of BoacaciD, aod in a> fall of >traii|^ matter for radoc'tiiin and 
aauioninL" — Briliaiaia. 

"Two of the mijiilinifrwitiiigTolunm Ibatliave over iaanedftointbeiirMit Than 
110 lav tiaa one bundred auil tvcnty-lbree of Ihc Duiat iliirioft and caplitating fu 
ajiiiadn w tnr rnuamber la have penwad. The ' Auacdolu nl Ilia Ariatoenej'' wil 
riad from Uw palace to th* hamkti and do ooa can liie Cram thaao rolnmn wlibmi 
deriifngaOMiftUbuwlBd^arMaiechatilVOf ramily bUloiy, ocb caancctnl with ene or 
othRof thefcraatbooMaof Ha kixifflaai.'—Bnluk Arm$ Ih^xi/iA. 

" Wecanocteiliinale toobigblytlniateraBttir Mr. Uorke'araterlainioi-uidiDstnwtiTa 
vorli. For tb* rarlmu aatani uf lb* dMalU, Ibr i.-ttnnnlinai7 aiifcdotaa nialeij, iba 
■troDgr awna* dnicribcd, it ■noU ht itifllcuit In Anil ■ parallf I Tur lu ll will !« irai 
Timti. 



! 14 COLBUKS ASD CO.'S SEW PCBLICATI02^ 



HISTORIC SCENES. 

Bj AGNES 8TRICKLASD. 



AMAat^**U9m0iiiMtQiamm^Eoffiamdrke. 1 voL, potl tva efegmlv 

boond, with Fortnil of the Asthor, lOiL M. 



LEHEKS OF EOYAL ASD 



OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

ILLUSIBATIVE OF THE HISTOBT OF EXGLAXD 
9av first pvblubed from th* OrigvMic* with iDtrodactoij 

Bj MABT AKX EYEBETT GBEEK, 

Antfaorrf "lifff tht PitiiUMii rf Engfcad-" 

riiftpfT Efitioii, S ToliL, with FacamHe Aiitognphi» Icu IBn 



LONDON LITERARY SOCIETY 

DT THE DAYS OF SAMUEL JOHXSOK. 

FBOM THE PAFEBS OF A LATE EMINENT BARBISTEB. 

Bj WILLIAM WEIB. 
2 ToU^ po0t 8TO. (In the Frew.) 



GENERAL PEPE'S NARRATIVE 

OF THE WAR IN ITALY, 

j FROM 1S47 to 1850; INCLUDING THE SIEGE OF YENICE. 

yaw fint imbUsbed flrom the oiigiiial Italian XsnuMript. 
I 2 rob., pott Sro, tls. bound. 

"The mnd featuree of the reeent Italian movement in (kroor of a natioBal eiteteuet 
htm hm no other tueh authentic portraitare as these Tobunea eonvcgr. The 6ta<e 
doeomente and letters which the work contains make it indiq>enaable to the hi st o rian 
of these times. The whole panorama of the Rertrfation is here cooe over— the relhrm 
■wvMMDt beginning at Bome— the agitation eaosed therehj in noraaea and Xaplaa. 
Ihaneenpreadtog toBieily. Piedmont, and Austrian Itabr-tbe threala and hoatikatti- 
lodaoftheOoartofTienna-thespfa^edreTottoftheBirtHans—the tn g t aaa d tyTaagyef 
O t f a n seocnds in Lombardj— the enwh of the Parisian BerohitiDo-the rlM cC the 
pomdaeeof Mihui acalnst Radetzkr, the dedaration of Charles Albert, andadraaee of the 
■ ■t dinlan troqw-the battle of Ooito-the exaltation of feeUw hi Roawand VIonaea— 
Iha iiilit of the Orand Duke of Tnacaof— the rerohition inNaplaa-tha trea c hatjF of 
Fapt and Klng-tbe dreadlU maaaacreln Naptoa-the disasters of Charles Albert— iht 
bombardment of Breadi^-the glorioas deDniee of Teniee— the llieht of the Fope tnm 
loBa-the arrival of Xaasini-the prodamation of the BepobUe from the Oap4tol- 
ue invasion of the Boman States bj the armies of Spain. Austria. France, and 3(aples— 
tfaa fldl of Tenire and of Rome— and the whole chain of events down to the Fsntifl^ 



"We predict that posterity will accept General Pepe as the historian of the fisat 
Itattaa movement of the nineteenth ceotory. Hia work Is wortbj of all 



REV. R. MUMAFS LIFE OF TASSO. 

S roll., p«t 8vo, SI), bound. 

"Mr. Milmu't bock liu considerable invit. He bas evidently, !□ bis intereiUag 
Uwrspb; cf Tessa, nndertHkec a taboar of tove. Ilii dilkrace hia been givat, Lli ma- 
tanilattre copioat Ukd wcll-emnged, and Jiis tketcbce of \at wetV ooalempoTaTiea faint 
•(reeable epiwdei in tbe namtiTa of Tauo'i warba and notc^—Edinban/h Saiaa. 

" The pniaeDt work, From tbe touEhin^ inteirsEt of ite sutycct, iilikdj Id be exienuvelf 

" Mr. Milman's biograpby is a tbtj good one. The work will find a phico !□ eTery 
Ubrary." — -Britannia. 

" A most vslosble addition lo onr lileraiy tre»siirc»— fraaglil irith Jeep nod thrilling 
intmtt," ^Morning Foil. 

" Ui. UilnuD'a Memotr uf Tuto U a work of conaiderabte inttrest ; enuring TdIIj iota 
Ihe jurticDUra of the gniit poet's life, and giring a geoeral reTinr of his WDika."--Ji>Aii 
Byll. 



MEMOIRS AND CORIIESPONDPCE OF 

SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, K.B., 

MiuUttr Plenipotentiary at the Courts of Drtsdtn, Copenhagen, and Pitnna, 

from 1760 to l7BS;imlh 

Biogr>piuQ<tl &Ieiuoir« of Queen Caroline Matilda, Sister of George m. 

EDITED BY MRS. GILLESPIE SMTTH. 

2 vols., poat 8io, H-ilh Portraiti, 2fls. boand. 
Ui Hubert MniTBj K«Lh, it will be recollected, wia ons of the ablert diplonulliU ot 
lb( laab century, and bald the pott of Ambuaador at the Coort t( Copciilugea, whva 
Caniliiie Matilda, QneiDDl Deumark, the nnfortunMe liiler of George III., wu involTcd in 
tire coniplrarj of Stneniee, and wu onlj tared from the tmttat ptudilimnit ber •indk'- 
tive cnemj tlia Qaeeu.}Iotl»i could inflict, bf the apiiittd interpositiaD of the British 
Ambuwador. Sf Hubert Keith also for a long period reprcaented hii Sovereign at the 
OBsrtaof pIwdnland^1rBlUl and bis papers, adited by ■ niember of hit binily, Ihniw 
C4Dildentble ll^t on iba dltJoiutic hiatoiy of the riign orGeorga III., btaidei eanrejiag 
Buyeuriwaaputicnbnof tlwpMtmsnuideTttilaof Iheperied. Among thotiristy of 
fat«nMln(doeunanl*M(iiplndintlMMvi>lDBia*, wiDbcfuiuuU-Lettna&iai FredBick, 
Kag af PrsMii; Carolia* HaliUa, Qitan] </ Denmark ; Princes FanUnsnd of Bnnnrkk, 
iMnlU, and Curtorlskii Ihe DnU* of Cumberland, York, Qtuentbory, MosUgs, and 
Kswrastb; Lords liUsnioot. St. Aaspb, lleslbfield, riardwicke. Dsrli»Kton. AockUnil. 
Aptt*}', Bnrriseton. Stair-, Caonts Ballnck and SiwcDbngi Bbibb Tnnck| FicU-Hsr- 
ibals Conny snd Kdlh; Sin Wahn Scott, JoHph Yoricr, Xstbanitl Wnull, John 
isbriiihti Dr. BobtrtHn, Mr. Pitt, Howard, Mn.naaii,Un.MDnlaigu,ftc,ftc 

eoasitlsoflsUMB, IbM 
- taiuiiicjaaaii^ 
j b asw. Ewtb St 



S COLBUBN AKD CO.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

CAPTAIN CRAWFOUD'S REMINISCESCES OF 
KAVALllFE; 



3 roU., post Sto, Tith Portrait!, 2U. bound. 

" A irork uliich oinoat M of bcine popaUr in viaj portion of m 
beiai; raul irilh ddipU liv »ll who feel iutnt-' '- --- --" "- — 



REVELATIONS OF PRINCE TAILEYRAM). 

By M. COLMACHE, 



I. iriiti PortniT, lO*. fid. U 
an Ih" pTfRu 
ic jrnateRt diplonuliit uf tl: 



COLBUAN-S AUTHORISED TRANSLATION. 

Now ready, Volche 10, of 

M. A. THIERS' HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

FROM THE PERIOD OF THE CONSULATE IN 1800, 
TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

A SKQDEL TO HIS HlSTORr OF THE FRENCn REVOLUTION. 

Having GIIaI nt diflkmit tinia the bigli oBiceB of IGniitei of llu Intfriar^ <^ Rn — »j 
of Foreini Afliira, uid P^!•ideat of the Conndl, M. lliien hu ei^OTed fuilitiei bcTBM 
till reach uf ererj other triof^plier of Napolnu for procuring, tiram rxdasJTt aad 
authentic Knrtet, tlie ehniceit materialB m bk pnaent work. A> l^anlian to tin 
■TOhiva of Ihe itatr. he htd aceaai to dipbunalio papan and olber d'ovumenla af tbr 
hlf^teat impoTtuncf, Idthnto known milj Ic a prfrQegcd tew, and theimblH-atiaa of irhicb 
nuioot full to prnduco • gnat muation. From prirntp ^nurci-'. M. TniT-, i< n;r7>ivirK, haa 
•1m drriTn] mae}) wliiatle InfrnmilioH. M»'i>- intr^.'-iir... i.rm.iip. .h.n, ■.. ■.■,.! Miem 

allhilberto unpabiishnl. uid mat of them I i (^ 

havo hern pUc«l at tua dicnual; whOe all ili> < "«• 

»&n *)ten tin antlior nndertoiilc the prewTii . . lu of 

iondenta and anerdota whidi have never I/' i '. ■< < "Ui 

value of which tnair be infemd from the bet "I „ ■■'•■•,rj*- 

■llLiwiU] of, or aclora la, the gtral ovnila of [lie jx'i lol. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



HISTORY OF THE HOUSK OF COMMONS; 



By WM. CUAELES TOWT^SEND, ESQ,, SLA., 
BecorUer of Mucclosfiold. 3 vols. Svo, 31s. bonnd. 



DIAHY MD 5IEM0IRS OF SOPHU DOROTHEA, 

CONSORT OF GEORGE I. 

Now Srat pnblilhed from llic Oiiionais. 
CLoiper Kdillan, 3 nk, 8vD, wttb Pntrnil, ill. haanA. 
" A woric Bboondinc La tbti rmmuio; of real life." — Mamgtr. 

" A book of Durvllniu tnelilioDi, BUbliibing brjnnd all doubt thi perfect ionoMuct 
of the betutifBl, bighlr-^ftoj, uid inliumuilj^-tmled gopbia Dorolbea."— A'owl mi 
MiUiary GneUe. 

LETTERS OF MARY QBEEN OF SCOTS. 

IllufttTktive of Her Pcrsoaal nistor^. 

Edilcd, with ao Historical Introduction and Note*, 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Cbtaper Editioo, nith DoiDcnnu Addilieor, aiu(i>nu »itli )lin ScrickLuid'a " Uts of ths 
Qutouof EngUod." £ Tab., peat Sua, villi Fortnit, i«^ ISt. boaod. 
'■ Tbs bMt coUntion >X lalhaitic iiHmariiUi nUtive la the Quwii uf Snrii thai hei 
e*er appe«rei" — Ifornimj Chnmielt. . 



HEMOIRS OF MADEMOISELLE DE MONTPENSIER. 

WriiiiMi hy EIEBSELF. S vol*., \nH Sro, with Portnil. 

" Om of the noel ddlKhtful and deeplT-iDlweling itorki w« hen leeid (or e kar 

ttaie."— ITeetV f»™A4, "^ ' 

LADY liLESSINGTON'S JOURNAL 

OF HEK CONVKRSATIONS WITH LORD BYBON. 

Cheeper Edition, In Hro. tubrlUihttl iiltb I'urtnitt of Li>i1y Blserinftua (ml Lerd Bjnn, 
prLc* unLy 7i_ bound. 
" Tbe beetthlnit lliat hu tmn wtiUeo an Lord Brno)."- 
" Daheimlly ecbuwUdcal to be it^^ttaV—Alkmami. 
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XARRATIYE OF A TWO TEAES' 

RESIDENCE AT NINEVEH; ; 

▲XD i 

i 

TRAVELS IS MESOPOTAMIA, ASSTMA, axd STRIA, ; 

Br she Ber. J. P. FLTTCHEB. Tvo yqIj^ post Sto» 2li. 



Tbese TrmreU embrace soc ooh- ^iner^ii lad its «n?ifpiiaea>. hm 

I aai xziter»tz32 portscalan respectxn^ tbe Tezadees. tbe Xessoraak aai 

tai Cbriftzasj^ u vetl as notices ot tbn ocrazizrj becvecn Huvol Mod AJcppOL 
I vidch has been explored bj iiv Eozopeaa cnTeDcr&. Tbe ■'-'■'-'^ xladoBi 
j wish tbe Bairres of the c uuuAi « ensered into bj Mr. Feccfcer. who resiiei lone 
i Tears as If ctfoL duzias his nxivnes into rite coodrsiofi c^ the Orvaai Ouircsaek 
I haire fsr^iibed him vish a tki faad of a necifc i ce aad iCascnaao. Tins 
I also cGCEpcues £iqTzaisiaDt on the aaaeat citiea a£ MfescpccaBiai. 



* en the hjpccheais ^irocafied by 3fajor Bawiisaoa as regards the fli^ i 



0PDa03fS OF THE PRESSl 



f 

i * A wzrL zt eras s«rt— «h« renvto of s 



I 



:s znt ja» lecepcBbu! a* a bock cf am*!t thao. s si 

to shif ffSiijt* 7f JLiaSi: vrrlsmDna. Hat aoon :f % iwr ran' r. 

ftaia. if XlziTT^h. sod -^ ^xesrsnu icsa u» rsiKfiess ?wn ■:f 

of acr.ciwr svrvi^r. saz?::c 2k1 m ocxs* oure :iiaa ori^xai 

veil vwncd *^ i2» iTa*9Ci:c» rrirzecCMi vrch tIm J ** jja gity -if f 

torr and yrmr^'m 7f \btf dJutmi 'i C!uircike9i if imt Trnt' mad 

eoiuxn~« »za:h !:■* -riewi. zirt a* aa rriinarr sm^jcr v*h3 pufcs <xp %» . 




eama^T. its* 12a ifi«r», :a: w an -ixanrecirtnt ftstftnit:. «2c jcarvt »roRaaaii zpen v^ac 
pai3C» ae ::» ^ iir* rt iui — n«"rea>. Sa vrionies fcra vi ^sacrarecr^ aoi a«rwam« pen* 
I ams to Xr La-^^^^'i axi:r> txArvacr^ ass^-xartac resevrais. 7!ie z'oahs v-il a«*c 

* A bock v!ta3i 40 oa aBort isso ib «eT»fl of tiw baoici nd Uhs af tha ■■>!-■■ 



* A bock v!ta3i ao oa aurt isso ib «eT»fl of tiw baoici nd Hmm af tha 
I tf iMSerr Asia ----- 

Boins ou:. 3t. 

■naa . .JiJi Ji H« ^ad The 
qf V. Bocaa: and be ■ ant 




VOYAGES AND TKAVELa 



DIARY OF A LADY'S TRAVELS 



IN NOBTHEEN AFRICA. 

ill., pi»t Std, 21s. bound. 



"Tliueuctcdinglj inlcrcstbg Tulomu conUio m very lire!; ind ernbic 
the (Uthor'a «ipin«nc« SRiongal the ciiriouilr miled Mpnlatlon at S»r(ary, 
importinl Uni, and mnch mefiil intellicence.''— TFectlj Ctronich. 



llicence. — iVeiMu CAroniclt. 

.. .. auil obMrr»nl liSj iro full of M. ^ 

ifcetches of tin place! viailed." — iloraing Hrrald. 



NARRATIVE OF 

m OVEHIAND JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD. 

By Sre GEORGE SIMPSON, 

Govemor-in-Chitf lif (Ac Hmiaon'a Eai/ Ctmpang't Tirriluria in Iforlh Amtrka. 

■1 vok, Svo, with Map, &x.y 3I>. Gd. bound. 

" A aura Tihubla or iiutrncUra miiV, or ooa mnn foil of perilana admitiin and 

tMruio tnlaipiiH, «■ ban Bvitt nut wiih." — John Mull, 

" It dCMTTM to b« ■ iCuuUfi] work in nil Libriiriet, ud It will becoma bo." — iftuaiger. 



MR. ROSS' YACHT TOYAGE 

TO DENMARK, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN, 

rs LORD RODNErS CUTTEE "THE IRIS." 
Siwond Kditiou, t ral, 10«. ed. bonnd. 



" Then u not ■ nxmiDg uiui in tlic oounlir vtho could pnuH tlieao volaiiie* without 
deriTiflg • considanible BDuninl of f Iconiro and proOt from tlif ir page*. So am thinld 
thiok « linling Norwajr, Donnuik, or Swedm, witliont cooulliDg Chnn." — £nL 



FIVE YEAJiS IN RAFFIRLAND: 

WITH SKETCHES OF THE LATE WAR IN THAT COUNTRY. 
By Mn. RABBIET WABD (Wife of C«piain Wwd. 91jt. Regt.) 

Scrand Edition, S rob., post »to, with FortniU, ie., Sis. bonnd. 



THE WANDER E R- I N I T A I Y. 

SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, AND SPAIN. 
Br T. ADOLPIIUS TtmLLOPB, E*q. 1 rol., lOa. Cd. bound. 

PKIiicir.lL CoBTW!iTii.—Vnil«—lUniii>—FlDreno»—&irleh—Lii«rn«—I)i'niB— Inter - 
Uk<!n-C«1»bli>-Arl»-B«iil>n-Toulou»e— Pki— Orlti«-Bl. BubMtlwi -AipBUlt ~ 
itnpMtn^Jiat-P»ullaim-B*)otaiB.lK!. 

•• A d*ll|llil/ul tiblo-book for iHiid* or finaid*— ftr tnj placo wfco" ibtre ita ta\- 
linlad lMl«. Tb« nlaBM it > gMay of ]il*Muit ptcttm nr non UiM ■ KuMe-book." 



COLBUJW AND CO.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



LORD LINDSAY'S LEHERS ON THE HOLY UM 

Foi'RTii Eornoti, Bevi.ied and Convcted, 1 vol., pi»t gvo, "■. Gd. bound. 
"Lord LiodBiif luufdt uid reoinlKd whit henw vitb the wiidcini of npfailaMpbaiiiil 
tbetiutbof BQ eoli^lcDHl Chriilian." — Quarter^ Asrisw. 



THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS; 
ROMANCE AND RKALITIES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 

By ELIOT B. G. WARBURTON, Esq. 

ElOHTH ASD Cbeai'K& EDiTio-t, I voL, With QUiaETODS Dlniitntioiu, lO&Od. two^ 

" liiilepnidnitl7 ol itarolaouui ori^nid namtin, and itn uaeflil and iDtaraOine 'n- 
fomutioii, this mrk ia rcinukiiblu tor iha cokmring power and pli; of ttncy intb <rkkh 
iE8 dflscnptioofi mv eQlivened. Among iu gr^test and njost laalirig charnu U iti mwcflt 
(nd Hiioiu sjiiit." — Qunrfcrfjr Seeimr. 

" We conld not ncommuDd n better biwk as ■ traTcUing compatUDn." — Umitat SmiM 
Magiame. 



HOCHELAGA; 



ENGLAND IN THE NEW WORLD. 

Edited by ELIOT WARBUHTON, Ewj.. 

Aurtor of " The Crrarmt «nd tit* Ctmii." 

Tmso EDinon, S toIi., |»>t8va, with inartr»lionj, ili. buuud. 

" Wo racommend ' Hocbeluga ' moil hokrlDj , in case an/ vf our rokdrn aiMf u fft te 
nnicqaiuDlal wilb 'H.'—QaarlBrly RtcUie. 

" Tfais w«k liu ilnwlj rHchod a Uiird edilton. We ilwU be mrprued tf It d« DM |> 
thnragh many. Il potaouo abncnUrtiny qoalifioitku of a gD«d book— eno-, *iiMr< •** 
vigonr of etfle— a concmlratMl pmrrr Df d»cription, wluch baa all lb* cflcd uT *Ua>lt 
paintiDg— JnTunDatiaii rarcfnlly cuUceteJ and jadicioiulj coinroanlnud— ainuul and «■ 
Urgtd Ti»WB of impoilaiit iinntioai — a Mrarty and gmenma Ion of -iintij ainl da 
•hold ptrraded bv a rtHtitd bnt (unintUina canitk hanuiur, •tiiicb iiii)Bn) a tOHUa 
o itt paf^i. Wo can rurduill)' r«CDinii>nid it to our mdm, aa nnll fir tk* 
of its ligliirr pitiona, tbo vivid brillUucj iiT iU deMriptiaiia, and tin 
it nwtaiui mpKliiig CalwU, aiul tlii |uaUii>n gapTsDr tt Enghnd b Ik 
i'Dtld.''-Vo*n BmH. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



LIGHTS MD SHADES OF MILITARY LITE. 



Edited by Licut.-Gen. Sir CHARLES NAPIER, G.C.B,, ConinnuidM-in- 
ChieT in ladia, &c. I tuL, evo, Ua. bound. 

je of iHrrinK intuMW, which should bp In the handi of evorj officer In h«r 

lUJHitr'* norrtoe."- "' ' 



d. JU rmrdi Oenenl Napier's ahue of It, o 



SIR JAMES ALEXANDER'S ACADIE; 

OR, SEVEN TEARS' EXPLORATION IN CANADA, &c. 

2 void., pMt 8va, with namcnmc Uluttnitioaa, Sli. boand. 
" Replete witli raliuble infonnatioa on Canada for th< Eadisi> ictllcr, the Engluli 
■oldier. and the Engllnb Gorernnwut ; with vuriuos charms of advMtare uid deacri[itifin 
foe the deenltory rader." — .Ifornti^ CinmicU. 

"No olher writ«r on Canada can compare with tlie pilkat intiiot of the prwcHl vnlumei 
le variety and hHereatofhiBiurraHve.'' — Join Biill. 



STORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

A COMPANION VOLUME TO MP. GLRIG'S 
"STOHT OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO." 

n'ith sit Ponniu am) Map, Si. bouiu). 

" EviTj UK> of Ihii work ii fraaght with undjioE interHt. We needed inch a Iwok a) 

thii ; one that could pre In the riling gcncialioo of soldien ■ clear nolion of tfao ennta 

which led to the ei}iul>ian of the Freocb from the FenhuaUr."— United Serrict Gattlit. 

LADY LISTER KAYK'S BRITISH HOMES 

AND FOREIGN WANDERINGS. 

2 td1i„ pwl Sto, Hi. bonod. 
" Unriralled a« theH voliinwi aie, coniidered ai portfolioa of ariaCiKralio ■kMchea, tbeji 
are not l«a ialecvatuig on account of thr romantic hiatorr with which the akelebM ar* 
inlerwgvFK.''— Join Suit. 



THE NEMESIS IN CHINA; 



HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THAT COUNTBYi 

Wi(h a ParlicHlar Accmmt of the CiiUmy of llam/ Kong. 

From Notcf of CapUin W. II. HALL, R.N., and Pcrwiiul Obaun-BUcmi 

by W. D. BERNARD, Eb.}.. A.M., Oion. 

ClUArXR Kvniov, with a new talrodaclion, 1 toL, with Ma}a an] PlaUv. 10(. Cd. boUuL 

" CapL Uall'i nanilin of ifae WTTini of the Xtmaii b fUl of iuWreit and will, we 

_.f tureibt YalsablfbfTuftrr.aiallunliDgaKMlciiriau nateriala fbr lb* Uatuf? of «t«un 

lurigalim,' — Quarltrl]/ Ifnieip. 

"A work which wUltaluitaylaceUude that of Ciptaui Cooli "— ICeeUy CinmicU. 



22 COLBUBN AND CO.'S NEW PUBLICATIOSS. 

THE YEAR-BOOK OF THE COUNTRY; 

OB. THE FIELD, THE FOREST, AND THF. FIRESIDE. 
Br WILLIAM HOWITT, 

jkirrSOtt O? "THE BOOK OF THE SEASONS," &C. 1 *Ot.0m, tTTTU 

ILLUSTKATIOKe, 10*. 6cl. BOUND. 



OPINIONS OF THE PEESB. 

" Tlie world ii kiwcf ■ happy to hnr rrODi Mr. Hovltt oonccroinf ' the trtaaai m>4 Uii4r 
Igni '—the cBrden. the woodluid, uid ihcir evor-chioglng abovi or twautj— and Ihe 
cliuulenind humoun whlth anlniBtc aod dicquer nirel life. He tmU of Ihae toplei 
with that kISilcnM ot poetiod im^iniMOD Mid dperleiuw which then !• n« oooatvrfMCinf 
—with that thorcueh Incp which, earning frotn th« bait or th« wiilw. goM riind lo 1]m 
heart oC the reader. The pr«eDt Tolume it ta treth iu Bplrll and w rich lu nattar tt IT 
family. Tlie llluWtalion* bj Mr. Fgrter ar* eimllMK. n«baak 
1 rend and goodljr lj> kc. It 1* richly, poeluaUj'. tPtOtMraqnelj 
nuioiM. W« cannM doubt or iU bxlni ft welcoma at vide aa iti >mnge ot eootaala. and 
u cordial as the lore or tnan and or nature, whioh nerf line at It bnalhca.'— .^rtncwm. 

II loTen of couDlrj life we recominiind this acelleat riduma 
in tboughti and augKeatlORa eminently oalculaled to cnlargo the aphoro 
mpDt ai well u their luefulneu: and tokll lorinor thotown i>b recommend It MUkdf 
Blbnn their laatu, and awakan them to pure detishta which IhcjrhavanolytllaiiMl. 
work !• a cDinpletD country companloB fUr (bowhDieycar-.ia Uie Held. In tb*r«Kfl. 
at the Breaide. It i> divided iulo twelve wclloni, each ot whiBh nlala lo a p*r 
lar month ot the yoKT. and not only describes all thi; natural I^alum or the imiiii. 
IhB habiu or life and cuiloma approprUte lo achr—HturnHv J^^^l, 
& highly amniins book. )upp1ytne, IVoed rural anecdote. deKriptlon. mJ wl— h 
tloii, •omctbiuK appropriate loeachieuoD. ThQiUuatTaticnaara rery biwitinil-*— 4(ihi* 

life in all Ita phave^. Iu crery rvapect a 
« an it K ftud gittt deisriptkina or iu 
th an elegance of manner (hat wlna Ita way with readen or amy claavJ 
" Thl> veiy allractlTe and delightful work ii evidenlly One mitten 
r. Uowltt'i production! have always dilplayed an iutenie. and. hi 
d Dultlvated love of Old Ensland's rural bcautlHi and thapreaont bookv 
admliahlo oompanloa lo hi* ' Book of tb« Seaaoai.' In the pmral lu'tuir* ' 
abundant and Interortlngly applied tiriety of matter iUuitial lie Of human plMwraaad 
punuiti In Clwoounlry. A oounliy liRi.lndaod, li here keu in all It* palDtadf'' 
—la the Held, the Ibroat. and by tbe llrexldo. It lieurlout taobverre 
)eot* treModor.clthartnpnmorpootry. in Ibue rlfhl pleaiwit and 
tin nMur«l obuaetorbtlsi. peculiar cualonu, and luual tioeatloa 
h In Ihn ymr an de*crlbod in a itrikliiR manner. Ancadol«. 
ter, Ac., an introduced with eonaldBrable tliill and eltMI. adding maeb 
ln« nature of the bonk. The ' Autumnal Bifunlani' fonn aooiear Uw 

I tcattersd Ihroughonti 
■pMt and albct. Indawl. the work ii altocethor > charmlocotwi and Ika 
admirably engtavad on wood, from oiecedingly clover and pntty derifi 
~ ' raqultawonhyot the ii^ei In which they appear.'^JfariiiiW 
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MR. DISRAELI'S CONINGSBT 

Cheap Standabd Edition, with a New Fjeuefacs. 

In 1 voL, with Portrait, 68. booud. 

*' We are glad to see that the finest work of Disraeli has been sent ont in the same shape 
as those of Dickens, Balwer, and other of oar best novelists, at such a price as to place 
them within the reach of the most moderate means. * Coninesbj' has passea from the popa- 
laritj of a season to an endnrine reputation as a standard work. It is not merely as a 
novel, however, that ' Conioficsby' is interesting, but as a popular exposition of the author's 
political ideas. It is a valuable contribution to popular literature."— fFeeiU[y Chronicle, 



ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 

By W. J. BRODERIP, Esq.jF.R.S. 

Cheater Edition, 1 vol, post 8vo, 6s. bound. 

** We believe we do not exaggerate in saving that, since the publication of \S'hite*8 
' Natural History of Selbome,* and of the * Introduction to Entomology,' by Kirby and 
Spence, no work in our langnaM is better calculated than the * Zoological Recreations' to 
fulfil the avowed aim of its author — to furnish a hand-book which may cherish or awaken 
a love for natural history." — QuarterUf Review, 



TALES OF nUNGART. 

BY FRANCIS and THERESA PULSZKY. 8 vols. 

*' The authors of the present charming tales have not onl v produced these most inte- 
rest ing volumes, but have opened a region of fiction which will b« eagerly explored by many 
readers.** — Meuengtr. 



THE DREAMER AND THE WORKER. 

By R. H. HORNE, Esq., 
Author of *' Orion," &c. 2 toIs., post 8to, 21s., bound. 



ADVENTURES OF A GREEK LADY, 

THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER OF THE LATE QUEEN CAROLINE. 

WRirrEsr bt Hkrsblf. 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. bound. 

*' The chief interrat of th'is more than ordinarily interesting book lies in the notices it 
furnishes of the unfortunate Queen Caroline. From the cUwe of 1814 till her Itoyal 
HifhneMi's return to Enghmd the author was never absent from her for a uiigle day. All 
u ingenuously and artles»ly told, and the plain truth finds its way at once to the reader's 
JvulSBMOt and feelinfk"— Courl Journal 



COLBUEN AMD CO.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



POPULAH NEW NOVELS AND I10MANC3ES. 



BEATTTY AHD INTELLECT; 

on, SKCOND LOVE. 
By Mrs. TBOLLOrt:. 3 vol., 

TIME, THE AVEKGEB. 

By the Aulbor of " Emilia Wyn.lliflni." 



By It 



HESKLAKD. 

latbor of " Margarrl Maitlund." 



LOVE AND AMBITION. 

By Iho Aullmr of " R.ickiiighnrn." li vols 

MADAM DOKRINOTON, 

OF THE I>ESE, 
B* WILLIAM IIOWITT. 3 vola, 

LErriCEAENOLD. 

BjthBAiilhDrof"KiniliaWjiiiiliain."2v«li" 



LIGHT AITS DABKKESB. 



EEOIN ALD HASTHroS. 

By EUOT WAKill'BTON, Eiq. Sfcond 



THE DAHGHTEE OP KIGHT. 

Bj S. \V. FOLLOM, Ejq. B mil. 

CLAUDK 

By MI.SS MOLESIVORTH. 2 >ols, 

PETTICOAT QOVEBnMENT. 

By Mrs, TBOLI.OPt;, B volj, 

I PRIDE AXD IKBE60LUTI0V. 

"THE DlSClf'MSE'oF LIKE." 3 roU. 



I Mri. UAROAHET HAITLAirD 

CiF Sr.N>:VS10i:. Writi™ by Umrit. 



BDrOLETON FONTENOY. 

By JAMES HANNAT, E.q., Uu of hct 
Majeily's Ssvy. 3 vols. 

THE LUTTAELLS 
OR, TIIE TWO JIARRIAGES. 



ADELAIDE LIKDSAT. 
EJited by Ihr AHlliof of ■■ Einilis Wyrd- 



TEE WILMINGTONS. 

By Ihe Anthur of ■' Emilia Wyndhan 
"UimUDDtUs1l,"£c. SvolL 



FHESTOH TOWEB, 

OR, THE EAltLY DAYS OK CARDINAL 

WOLSEY, 

By llm ll«r. It. COBSOLD. 3 rail. 

THE PETBEL. 

A TALE OF THE SEA. 

By a Sitol Offic.T. 3 lol*. 

AITHE DTSABT: 

OB, THE SCOTCH MINISTKB-S 

DAUGHTER- 3 toIj. 



HISTOKICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL WOBES. 

PUBLISUKD BY COLKUBN !. CO. 



RAEIESj inctiidEng iimneroiu. Orisinni Lrlter* from Strmrber 
EllOT WARBliRTON, Esq. 2 vols. Svo, with Port™l», bound 

LORD BROUGHAM'S LIVES OF MEN OF LETTEHS AX] 

eciBKCe, -olio ihaHi-lttit anrlRi; Ibo 'H«l|m Dt OoDiwiJII-. ("'ilh Oiigbikl LctiM ' 

ooninrimDBAdiiniSiuitli(wilhanatm1rtioJ vlfluf or Ii1spi« ^' ' — '-'— ■"-■'■ 

Sir J. Budm, D'&kmbcrl, and Dr. Johiuan. Vol. II., n»Kl 8< 



ki Lctua 

•ST. Oiiiba 



MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIK KOBEBT MCB- 

my KBITB, K.B., Minister Plmipatentiu; at Uiu CourU uF l>n»d«i. CiwnihHCL 
niid VieiiiiB, fnin i;dlt tn iTtH i with lUacnjiriicst Unuoln ot Qiwni Caroline MmIUl 
8iMpr nr (icorge III. Kdll«d bf UBS.GILLBBPIli SXTTH. 1 vali. pcM Ste, aiS 
Fortn^ti, bound U. Ik 

REVELATIONS OF THE LIFE OF PRINCE TALLKySAND. 

fif M. COLMACHB. the l>rincc'8 Private Scordary. SeOMid kud Omfinr Bdilin. 

1 vol., poiiavD. with runrali.bvund ........ N^ii 

THE LIFE OF TASSO. By the Rev. R. MILMAN. 2 vols., post Htn 

MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ; (^ompruii^ Uie UtM 

or the gpcakcn niid emi "" — " '" "" ' """ " — — --— — ■■- — 



I. rrORi thn CMitmUon V\ 



MEMOIRS OF SCIPIO DE RICCI, S'f^o^of^PisJui* md PnrtOj^i 

H08C0B, Bwj. i vols-, Svo, with Ponrsils. bi 



EVELYN'S MISCELLANEOUS A\'RITINGS! ■ Siij)pl«Ment to Ikf 

Ei'etjn Memoirs, now Pint Collected and EcUtcd witli Nota. IVinwd lutUtafadjr M4I 
thoJicmoiri. In I vol., royal *to, wilb Platwt If" 

SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE'S LIFE AND C0RRESl*ONDESC« 

i vols. Sto., with 3 Portralti bj UIMBELF — ^ 

LIFE OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By JAMES NORTHCOTI 

Esq.. B.A. Cominisinft Original Anordoln oT Jotuuon, 6<dd«mUh, Burkv, t]Bnitk.a 

J vuli.. Wo, with PortraiU and Plates .... .... — ' 



COLBCRS £ CCX, rUBLISIlEKS, 13, GREAT MARLBOKuriiH-SnaKT. 



HISTOBICAL Ain) BIOOBAPHICAL WOBKS. 

PUBLISHED BY COLBURN k CO. 



THE LII-E OF SIR EDWARD COKE, Lord Chief JaBtlce in the 

Rclgn of JuDH I. ; with Hcmoln nf hi« CiiaU'U>var*ri«. By C. W. JOUKaOH, Baq. 
BeMmd*udCliW(H'rEdllloti. * vi>ls.. 8»q. with PortriU^ hound , , . . 1*. 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. PARR; with Bio- 

rX'i'Si^^'s^-^n^'r-'":' '■'. ■"*•;' ", ""• .""T^' ^""^ ""* '^°"'™'Tls 

LADY BLESSINGTOX'S JOURNAL OF HER CONVERSATIONS 

WITH LORi> ByRON. OIiqv«t Edilion. la 8«o, wllb Fartrall* ot iMly Blimiaftoa 
mxi Lord It]trun. bound 71. 

ADVENTURES OF A GREEK LADY, the AJoj>t«I Daughwrof tho 

IkU QiiounC'uoliao. WHtl«uby HB118BLF. E vol*, imM Hvu, hound . If. U. 

LIFE AND LITERARY REMAINS OP L. E. L. {MISS LANDON). 

Comprising a ^f w Ttmgwi)-, tad upujinU ut Oiw HuiuIrJ Pleom In Vtmio and Prowv 
hithnto uii|iii(jU>bnl £dil«l liy M.UAN BLA^CHA&D, K«q 1 voU. pnt Svo 
bound It. li. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF BEETHOVEN. Bv IHS FRIEND, 

A. KCHl.NULER. Kdtini, with >'otc9. Ac., by lOXACE UOSCllKLUlt. Irals-.nsC 

P<io..wltlilWtnlt.A<:.,bouiid Kill. 

PKIVATB CORRESPONDENCE OF THE CELEBRATED DR. 
FIUMU.l>';|iulilulialI>ouillui UriElnal USS. Byb[i GOAMMO. SroU- nc, 

lit. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LITERARY LADIES OF ENGLAND. By 

URa. ELWOOD. c-hriiwr BdlCloii. : Tula., p»t «va. wltti l^>rti«iU, bonnd . ISiL 

lAME 1)E 8EVIGNE AND HER CONTEMPORARIES. Com- 

«k"tohi.« .if «l-ivi> On* tliinlml <if ihc mott Enilnont IVnumiuf Ii-t Tlia«. 
puattiia., bnuul tin. 

IIEUOIKS OF THE UABVLONIAN I'lUNCESS. MARIA THE- 
UUU AHHAK. Uwditrr «t Kmlr AbdtflahAraiu. 1 nu.. poiIAn^ «)ih l-ortnll. 

MKMOIRES DE NAPOLEON BUONAPABTE. Pit M. UE 

fiOl'KaiRNMi.Hlnlatnid'KUl- Tlil>BdiUun hiu Ihv pccuUiradnuUn ufnuplouit 
Kal»frmn(lKdkUttanrif !C»niJi«u ohllc it M. Ui^lrn* 1 and iiuuKtnuioliu'riuiEhiin- 
lif nourci'ii. G vuli , an>, wllli 1; flMw. M uuly viiD-fwurth at (Iw lairo of Ihn i>wi* 
KdlUuii I( - 

THE LAST T>VO YEARS OF NAPOLEON'S LIFE; fomilng a 

■cqur] I» Ihc Joumalt of (nttwa aud Ua Cms. Bj F. AXTKHMARCHt- ai '- 
mu, in Pivui-h and linitil>Ii 

MEMOIRS OF THE COUNTESS DE QENl.IS; llltiMra^ic of tlis 
IliiUirin uf Um mhoml mbOmurii^ WrtUm bi BKRaBLP. EubdUdud witl 

IVrtnita. runnlMo In • ntiL, lal ■vii. TlinaBBiii InVnnd H 

N.U. KUbn-ofthr {■anting be hid aBparalaly to mniilrU Mia. 

C0NVKHSAT1ONS WrPH MADAMF. CAMPAS; W Tbougl.tow 
BdiwuUni I »bn HcIkiIuik fnmi Iwr Cdrmiwnilenn-, I tol. The Mine In Fnucb. t 

COLBVBS ft CO, rVBLlSHBaSt 18, UKEAT UARLBOROVGII.^'nUET. 
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» IT OOftJrSN k «x>. 



or BOUMZ WAIKOUI AXO ]tt$ ONnSMINW 



■• UTC$ (MT MEN «« umtas' x»» 
I AXBCDtms or the jutxsmaucr. \>a« i 




■aMAsnc KBCOKiK^ or titsnxr.ri!>iS£P rxMuras 






Tin: LIFE OK TASSO. BytlMKcT. K.M1IJ>I.VN. « 

IUESIOntSOF THE norSEOF C(>)IUON!«: n>M| 
•(UBMlIb Uh fiiUMirf tk* Mi*n BtU In l<aL Mr «IL VlitI 
, aiEMOIRS OF SCIPIO DE RICCI. Ittikw rf _ . 

I RrfDnMr>>((:^Iiciliriui>inTu<c«>>.uiiaprtlHlti>^<rflMWBM. IMlMlH 
I BOSCUB.Ki«. J>v>t).Sni,wtlh ISannlUibmuHt 







EVELYN'S MISCELLANEOUS Wim'lNOSi 

Bvplvn MDiDotn. no- «t»I ColWUi* Mid li.lllr.lwUh Xotti 
ttKHcmoln. lal«-ol..ro>iJMo,wHlinUn , . , . 



LIFE OP Silt JOSHUA REYNOLDS, lly JAMKK NnHTIKHITI^ 

Kta, tA. Uoinprl«l>« Ori^ltiiil Aim«iIuI« of Johiuini. I)Dl>ttMltll, llurbis (K—- » — ^ 

K luk.svo.w nil Punmlu will n»i« .... . - ■ 



COLBUKN S CO., 



1, UllKAT M.Utl.llo|tilllill|.t>T|IKKr> 



